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I  reverently  dedicate  this  hook  to 
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PREFACE 

We  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  read  translations  of  literary 
work,  because  the  translating  expressions  often  miss  the  point  which 
is  deciding  for  meaning  and  taste.  The  translator  has  indeed  to  sacrifice 
a  part  of  the  original  sense  and  sentiments ,  unless  he  expects  too  much 
work  and  eff ort  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Literal  translations  as  a  rule 
neglect  the  conventional  history  of  a  cultural  language,  but  they  introduce, 
on  the  other  hand,  new  ideas  and  new  sentiments.  The  special  difficulty 
in  learning  ancient  and  oriental  languages  consists  in  their  distant 
philosophical  basis,  in  the  very  different  technical  possibilities  of  those 
languages  and  in  their  quite  different  national  habits  and  history. 
For  this  reason,  our  modern  languages  are  relatively  nearer  one  another 
and  easier  to  be  learned  and  understood  mutually.  Even  though  a 
translation  of  any  other  than  our  mother  tongue  gives  us  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  owing  to  its  different  linguistic  nature,  remote  geographical 
breeding  station,  its  different  views  and  predilections,  yet  just  there  is 
the  precious  opportunity  to  becbme  acquainted  with,  and  to  learn  and 
appreciate  the  genius  of  other  nations.  This  is  the  best  way  to  convinced 
international  peace,  by  deeper  psychological  understanding.  We  are 
surprised  about  so  many  foreign  tastes  and  ideas,  about  their  quite 
different  emphasis,  thoughts  and  sentiments.  Other  nations  are 
childish  where  we  are  miles  ahead,  but  they  are  in  other  regards  mature 
giants  where  we  still  are  small  babies.  We  easily  recognize  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  our  own  linguistic  ideal  and  reality  in  many  ways,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  discover  great  sources  and  stimulations  for  our  mind  in 
others,  which  could  not  be  given  by  our  own  language  and  culture. 
Especially  in  regard  to  the  English  and  German  languages,  I  had  the 
impression  that  the  English  protects  very  much  against  awkwardness, 
keeping  the  writer  on  a  middle  track  of  moderate  common  sense,  whilst 
the  German,  making  easily  for  awkwardness,  presupposes  much 
learning  and  practice  for  good  use,  but  rises  so  much  more  to  original 
thoughtfulness  and  sublime  ecstasy  in  the  stage  of  high  development. 
The  careful  reading  of  an  “auto-translation”  must  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  mental  experiences.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  attention 
necessary  to  intrude  into  its  particular  nature,  but  there  are  rich  fruits 
of  original  thought  and  exquisite  new  beauty  waiting  for  the  cautious 
reader.  The  genius  of  another  language  opens  a  new  world.  The 
invincible  power  of  a  creative  mind  bursts  through  the  prism  of  any 
new  language  in  an  unexpected  way,  kindling  with  new  unknown  fire. 

—THE  AUTHOR. 


Toronto,  December,  1929. 
342  Bloor  St.  West. 
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Wenn  Ihr's  mcht  fiihlt, 

Ihr  werdet's  nicht  erjagen. 

— Goethe. 


If  vou  don't  feel  it. 
You  will  not  realize  it. 


CHAPTER  I 


CARNIVAL  AT  MONKS  WOOD 

WHY  can't  you  go  out  like  other  boys  to 
look  at  the  performances  in  the  street?" 
said  Mrs.  Martin  to  her  eighteen-year- 
old  boy,  Anthony,  a  student  of  the  nearby 
Abbey  of  Monkswood.  "Everybody  from  time 
immemorial  joins  in  the  merry  laughter  of  the 
carnival;  why  should  a  young  man  like  you  not 
do  the  same?" 

"Oh,  please.  Mother,  leave  me  alone,"  an¬ 
swered  he  impatiently,  "I  don't  like  this  silly  and 
vulgar  life  of  the  street.  I  did  not  go  to  school 
so  long  in  order  to  think  of  such  ridiculous  fun." 

"You  have  been  long  enough  with  the  Monks, 
now  you  are  again  out  and  have  to  behave  like 
people  of  the  world.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  one  brooding  in  a  corner  and  being  too 
critical  towards  life,  at  your  age.  I  think  it  is 
dangerous  to  go  too  far  in  anything.  Don't  be 
so  extreme,  and  go  out  and  tell  me  about  what 
you  saw  when  you  come  back.' 

Anthony's  mother  spoke  these  words  when 
sitting  on  a  sofa  near  the  window  dominating 
Kloster  Street;  she  smiled  looking  at  the  surpris¬ 
ing  parades  outside  and  beckoned  to  the 
masqueraders  greeting  her  in  passing  by. 

In  order  to  prevent  further  nagging  on  the 
part  of  his  mother,  Anthony  slowly  started  out 
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to  stroll  along  the  principal  street.  He  laughed 
if  he  saw  some  original  maskers  representing  any 
travesty  of  both  sexes  in  a  burlesque  way,  or 
illustrating  some  current  event  or  person  about 
which  gossip  had  been  rife.  The  streets  during 
the  carnival  days  were  full  of  processions,  of 
masks — frivolous,  worthless,  but  also  of  the  finest 
description.  Historic  societies  made  great  noises 
with  their  frightening  huge  and  tingling  small 
bells.  Oranges  and  loaves  of  fresh  bread  were 
thrown  from  platforms  among  the  thrilled 
crowd.  “Devils”  fastened  by  chains,  with  black 
painted  faces  or  terrifying  masks,  with  horns  and 
forks,  scared  the  people,  chiefly  the  children  who 
shouted  incredibly.  They  teased  the  “devils” 
again  and  again  and  fled  like  a  wind  when 
they  came  near  in  their  excited  state,  thinking 
that  they  were  real  devils  and  wished  to  prick, 
in  this  capacity,  one  or  the  other  with  their  forks. 
So  much  so  that  sometimes  even  the  other 
maskers  who  were  supposed  to  be  protected  from 
their  rage  by  the  common  association  of  disguis¬ 
ing  fun  were  incommoded  by  their  wanton 
desir  e  for  mischief  and  persecution  and  ran 
away,  together  with  the  private  persons,  in  a 
feeling  mixed  of  laughter  and  anxiety,  losing 
often  their  various  colored  rags,  crowns,  feathers 
and  other  paraphernalia  in  their  swift  flight,  and 
shaking  and  giggling  behind  their  false  faces,  if 
they  did  not  lose  these  as  well.  This  was  a 
happy  time;  all  day  long  nothing  but  merriest 
laughter. 

Anthony  rather  blushed  and  lowered  his  eyes 
when  any  nice  masked  lady  approached  him 
with  dainty  tripping  movements,  smiling  at  him 
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behind  her  mask,  looking  through  the  eye-spaces, 
with  great  amusement  and  shrieking  at  him  with 
changed  voice:  “Sure,  you  don't  know  who  I 
am?”  He,  in  cases  like  this,  was  perfectly  dumb 
because  he  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  what  to 
be  silent  about;  so  he  smiled  at  her  in  return  and 
went  on  his  way. 

Though  the  day  before  a  huge  quantity  of 
fresh  white  snow  had  fallen,  the  roads  of  the 
principal  street  had,  on  this  day,  already  an 
appearance  of  brown  and  black.  The  crowd  had 
trampled  down  the  new  snow  and  soiled  the  clean 
fresh  carpet,  wherever  the  snowplough  had  not 
removed  it.  On  both  sides  of  the  street  were 
hillocks  of  accumulated  hardened  snow  which 
had  been  put  aside  by  the  snowplough,  and  on 
the  top  of  these  different  small  hills  were  many 
children  shouting,  admiring  and  shrieking  with 
laughter. 

At  length  Anthony  stood  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  street  beside  the  “White  Rose”  where 
there  were  just  the  most  vivacious  life  and 
thronging  of  maskers  and  spectators;  he  indulged 
partly  in  looking  at  the  different  proceedings 
and  partly  in  his  personal  meditations,  when  he, 
among  others,  saw  two  young  ladies  passing  by. 
They  were  coming  out  of  the  narrow  lane  which 
ran  into  the  principal  street  just  at  the  point 
where  he  stood,  between  the  houses  of  the 
“White  Rose”  and  the  so-called  “Cross.”  There 
was  no  reason  to  look  at  them  more  than  at 
other  people,  though  they  seemed  perhaps  to  be 
a  little  more  distinguished,  better  dressed, 
behaving  more  seriously  and  even  a  little 
proudly.  Their  gait  was  upright  and  calm;  their 
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eyes  did  not  look  much  at  the  surrounding 
performances  and  they  did  not  join  at  all  in  the 
general  popular  laughter.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  seemed  to  be  more  tender;  she  .  had 
especially  pretty  and  intelligent  features  and 
wore  a  sweater  of  white  wool,  protecting  her 
against  the  cold,  since  they  obviously  had 
returned  from  toboganning,  dragging  their  own 
toboggan  behind  them.  They  turned  around 
the  corner  at  which  Anthony  was  hidden  behind 
the  crowd  of  people,  and  then  they  entered  the 
second  house  from  the  “White  Rose,”  the 
so-called  “Harbour.” 

Anthony  was  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
people  living  in  that  house;  a  brother  of  this 
pretty  young  lady  was  one  year  older  than  he 
was.  They  had  played  in  their  early  youth 
together;  the  family  had  a  hardware  business, 
though  they  sold  all  kinds  of  other  articles  at  the 
same  time,  almost  more  than  an  American 
druggist  does.  Anythony  was  then,  as  a  small 
boy,  sometimes  with  this  brother  of  the  young 
lady  in  the  storehouses  and  in  the  different 
shops  belonging  to  the  long  house  which  they 
possessed. 

He  knew  better  her  younger  brother.  Bonus, 
who  was  about  four  years  younger  than  himself. 
He  was  an  exceptional  type,  always  very  ani¬ 
mated  and  voluble,  openminded  and  kind 
hearted,  with  good  intentions,  as  it  seemed, 
towards  everybody.  He  was  for  this  reason 
rather  popular  among  his  comrades.  Another 
circumstance  which  perhaps  made  him  even  more 
conspicuous  and  gained  him  more  sympathy  was 
the  fact  that  he  suffered  with  St.  Vitus’  dance 
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during  many  years  of  his  youth.  So  Bonus, 
almost  as  long  as  he  was  a  young  boy,  was  always 
recognizable  from  far  away  by  his  unco-ordinated 
muscular  movements.  His  legs  and  arms  always 
jerked  when  walking.  His  gestures  were  ex¬ 
tremely  exaggerated  in  speaking,  and  often  went 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the  features  of  his 
face  exhibited  all  kinds  of  convulsions  if  he 
started  his  clever  and  interesting  conversation, 
in  a  kind  manner,  but  with  his  characteristically 
sharp  and  pointed  tongue. 

There  was  a  rumour  among  the  boys  that 
Bonus  was  a  so-called  genius,  that  he  was  ver3r 
clever  and  surprised  his  teachers  and  co-disciples 
with  his  brilliant  intelligence.  Anthony  felt 
some  similarity  in  his  taste  and  interests,  and 
appreciated  his  outspokenness.  This  seemed  to 
be  reciprocated,  though  the  difference  of  four  or 
live  years,  at  this  age  of  life,  seems  to  make  a 
great  gap,  so  that  the  boys  had  only  occasionally 
a  short,  but  always  friendly  discussion  together. 
The  girl.  Aline,  whom  Anthony  had  just  seen 
passing  by,  was  one  year  younger  than  himself 
and  was  considered  to  be  a  very  quiet  and 
retiring  girl,  whom  he  seldom  saw  and,  above  all, 
he  had  never  been  interested  in  her  though  she 
was  exceptionally  pretty. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Anthony  did 
not  put  much  stress  on  gossip  which,  it  seemed 
to  him,  was  not  at  all  the  expression  either  of 
sure  and  true  knowledge  or  of  kind  love,  he  had 
heard,  that  that  family  was  extremely  interested 
in  material  things.  Mr.  Bircher  had  also  the 
“secret”  reputation  of  having  acquired  great 
riches  and  of  having  developed  his  business 
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greatly.  He  was  suspected  of  not  always  dealing 
in  his  business  intercourse  in  an  honest  way,  and 
was  hated  and  held  in  contempt  by  many  who 
called  him  and  any  member  of  his  family  only 
by  the  narrow  nickname:  “The  Christian  Jew.” 
But  Anthony  was  naturally  noble  and  in¬ 
dependent  enough  not  to  accept  any  critical 
judgments  like  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
always  inclined  to  help  the  weaker,  look  for 
any  excuse  for  objections  against  any  person, 
especially,  if  he  had  not  himself  proofs  and 
bad  experiences  on  his  own  account. 

In  his  dreamy  mediations  about  the  carnival 
fun  and  human  life,  since  he  was  always  philo¬ 
sophizing  by  himself  and  comparing  everything 
he  had  then  a  satisfactory  impression  of  these 
young  ladies.  He  acknowledged,  almost  un¬ 
consciously  that  they  had  avoided  partaking 
in  the  wild  and  boisterous  noise  of  the  vulgar 
public  in  the  streets;  he  was  sure  that  they, 
in  addition,  did  not  go  to  the  ordinary  dances 
in  the  different  hotels,  as  others  did.  He 
appreciated  that  they  preferred  to  go  out  into 
the  open  nature  which  was  so  charming  with 
the  brilliant  white  snow  and  the  glorious  blue 
sky  bordered  by  the  attractive  beauty  of  splen¬ 
did  mountains,  round  the  whole  horizon. 

Though  Anthony  did  not  own  it  to  himself, 
he  was  a  little  impressed  and  had  some  feelings 
of  reverence  for  the  exceptionally  good  behaviour 
of  these  girls,  on  that  carnival's  afternoon.  He 
knew  only  one  of  the  ladies,  that  with  the  white 
sweater  who  was  more  slender  and  agile.  Her 
friend  was  obviously  not  a  native  nor  resident 
of  Monkswood,  where  they  lived,  because 
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Anthony  would  probably  have  heard  of  her. 
She  must  have  been  visitor  from  outside;  she 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  Aline,  about 
nineteen  years  old,  and  Anthony  had  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Aline  was  especially  proud  to 
walk  with  her  through  the  streets  of  Monks- 
wood. 

All  these  ideas  and  appreciative  feelings  were 
not  clearly  formulated,  but  they  rushed  through 
Anthony’s  mind  rather  like  a  superficial  dream 
without  any  clear  intention  or  significance, 
unimportant  as  the  appearance  and  disappear¬ 
ance  of  these  two  girls  among  the  variable 
pictures  of  the  carnival,  representing  only  one 
more  distraction  in  the  kaleidoscopic  experi¬ 
ences  coming  from  the  street.  They  passed 
by  quickly  like  the  numerous  white  doves  flut¬ 
tering  over  their  heads  through  the  pure  air, 
of  which  the  shining  sweater  of  Aline  seemed  to 
be  only  a  further  joyous  addition. 

Anthony  was  then,  however,  at  an  age  when 
he,  unknowingly,  became  more  sensitive  to  the 
impressions  received  from  any  young  lady,  but 
declined  such  feelings  with  utter  contempt.  His 
mind  was  aiming  to  highest  idealistic  goals,  and  he 
would  not  have  condescended,  as  he  thought  and 
felt  then,  to  any  exclusive  reverence  or  deep 
love  for  one  human  individual,  and  least  of  all 
for  a  girl  who  had  not  the  scientific  and  cultural 
development  which  he  admired  most.  But  this 
idea  soon  completely  changed. 

If  he  observed  well,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  the  impression  those  two  ladies  made  on 
him  was  not  quite  superficial  and  that  the  grace¬ 
ful  movements  of  Miss  Aline  had  some  touching 
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relation  to  the  very  depths  of  his  heart;  the  kind 
female  face  and  that  dazzling  white  of  the 
sweater  rushing  by  in  the  clean  winter  sunshine 
constituted  a  startling  surprise  for  his  inner¬ 
most  feelings;  but  Anthony  was  at  that  time 
not  at  all  cognizant  of  these  urges,  he  was  much 
too  inexperienced  as  to  find  out  that  something 
extraordinary  in  his  life  happened  at  this  mo¬ 
ment;  he  was  also  much  too  “reasonable”  and 
too  proud  then  to  accept  or  believe  in  any 
efficient  instinctive  challenge  of  nature  with 
regard  to  love  which  he  deemed  was  extremely 
remote  and  had  never  thought  of  at  all. 

Anthony  had  scarcely  the  natural  feeling  that 
this  meeting  interested  him  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  it  was  the  case  generally,  that  he  felt 
a  kind  of  deeper  reverence  for,  and  aspiration 
to  that  creature  who  did  not  see  and  not  mind 
him  and  who  walked  through  the  street  with 
such  a  quiet,  unassuming  and  reserved  compo¬ 
sure,  and  yet  with  royal  and  proud  dignity. 
Though,  as  he  analyzed  afterwards,  he  was 
delighted  at  her  approach,  he  felt  a  kind  of 
anxiety  as  she  was  near,  but  it  was  so  secret 
and  delicate  and  he  did  not  understand  himself 
how  he  could  be  anxious  in  regard  to  a  person 
whom  he  did  not  know  and  in  whom  he  was  not 
interested. 

He  was  more  conscious  of  these  rather  strong 
and  mystic  feelings  the  following  days  after 
this  meeting.  He  was  then  astonished  at  him¬ 
self.  All  other  experiences  of  that  day,  with 
the  most  variegated  pictures,  were  blurred 
quickly  in  his  memory;  but  that  white  light 
silently  sweeping  past  in  the  dazzling  sunshine. 
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like  a  clean  shining  dove  through  the  wintry 
sky,  did  not  vanish  from  his  mind  and  heart 
any  more.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  all  other 
things  of  that  day  disappeared  slowly  in  the 
background  of  oblivion,  this  small  experience  , 
although  short,  insignificant  and  superfluous  as 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  light,  was  always 
most  clearly  in  his  imagination  and  remained 
imbedded  in  a  whiff  of  sweetest  feelings  which, 
like  a  natural  yet  sacred  fragrance,  perfumed 
that  whole  picture  of  his  memory. 

Anthony,  however,  thought  he  would  forget 
in  time.  He  was  a  young  student,  not  at  all 
inclined  or  entitled  to  such  sentimental  friend¬ 
ships  as  were  suggested  by  those  feelings,  for 
many  reasons.  His  religious  education,  sur¬ 
roundings  and  convictions,  whould  not  have 
permitted  him  to  enter  into  any  friendship 
with  the  other  sex,  without  having  a  sure  posi¬ 
tion  and  a  living,  and  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
and  understanding  of  the  psychological  necessity 
of  a  love  which  he  did  not  recognize  at  that 
moment,  but  of  which  he  deemed  generally 
rather  to  be  a  dispensable  weakness  and  almost 
a  degradation  for  a  serious  and  scientific  man. 
In  his  peculiar  state  of  mind  and  feelings,  he 
would  have  been  most  averse  to  exchange  his 
special  conceptions  with  anything  else.  He  felt, 
however,  that  something  new  and  strong  was 
going  on  in  his  heart  and  temperament,  but 
called  it  just  sympathy  and  friendly  feelings  or 
curiosity,  recognizing  so  little  their  deeper  im¬ 
portance  that  he  did  not  make  clearly  the  alleged 
reflections  because  he  did  not  ever  think  that 
there  was  the  question  of  a  love  affair. 
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We  have,  in  order  to  be  true,  to  state  that 
already  at  this  time,  after  the  first  meeting, 
when  he  retired  entirely  to  his  scientific  studies, 
there  was  sometimes  a  night,  when  he  had 
wonderfully  sweet  dreams  in  which  that  white 
dove.  Aline,  who  had  touched  his  heart  a  short 
time  ago,  appeared  to  him  and  smiled  at  him 
with  indescribable  beauty  and  boundless  ben¬ 
evolence.  It  even  happened  soon  afterwards 
that  he  was  slightly  reminded  of  the  features 
of  that  young  lady,  when  he  prayed  before  the 
famous  gracious  statue  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in 
the  church;  he  thought  that  Aline  was  just 
as  kind  and  glorious,  sweet  and  dignified  as  the 
Holy  Virgin  herself,  and  he  had  to  be  careful  not 
to  confuse  his  religious  admiration  and  love 
with  that  thorough  benevolent  friendship  which 
he  felt  for  Aline,  from  the  moment  of  that  mem¬ 
orable  day  of  the  carnival. 

He  never  had  feelings  like  this  in  his  former 
life.  He  was  then  so  surprised  and  anxious  that 
he  soon  made  a  serious  effort  to  drop  these 
''silly”  dreams  and  scandalous  confusions,  and 
since  he  did  not  see  this  girl  again,  for  a  certain 
time,  he  succeeded  more  or  less  in  forgetting 
her,  as  he  thought.  But  his  satisfaction  was 
then  alarmed  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  picture  of  another  girl  whose  name  was  Mary, 
crept  into  his  imagination,  and  this  girl  be  gan 
then,  for  a  short  time,  in  a  less  intensive  manner, 
to  adopt  the  features  of  the  miraculous  Virgin 
to  whom  he  looked  in  the  most  admiring  manner 
while  praying.  This  second  girl  was,  however, 
not  so  beautiful  and  dignified,  and  seemed  just 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  wilfully  supplanted 
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Aline.  Mary  was  living  in  his  neighborhood; 
he  saw  her  almost  every  day  without  having 
had  any  interest  for  her  all  his  life.  But  she 
was  then  soon  dropped  out  of  his  imaginative 
admiration,  and  the  picture  of  Aline  came  back 
again  to  his  mind,  though  in  a  subdued  intensity, 
because  he  struggled  against  these  feelings  and 
ideas  which  he  deemed  to  be  unseasonable  and 
frivolous,  by  avoding  any  mention  of  this  fact 
and  by  working  hard. 

His  friendly  intercourse  with  Bonus,  the 
brother  of  Aline,  however,  became  slowly  more 
frequent  and  more  intimate.  He  started  giving 
to  this  boy  more  attention  and  found  much 
response  to  his  natural  youthful  sincerity.  He 
could  not  help  establishing  some  indirect  rela¬ 
tions  with  Aline,  at  least  in  that  he  loved  and 
admired  her  brother,  and  the  friendship  with 
him  seemed  to  Anthony  the  best  and  right 
method  to  respect,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
urgent  inclination  of  his  heart  which  nature 
herself  created  more  and  more  in  him. 


CHAPTER  II 


ANTHONY'S  BOYHOOD 


THE  town  where  Anthony  lived  was  built 
upon  a  gentle  slope  mounting  to  the  mona¬ 
stery  and  the  mountains  in  the  rear  and 
descending  to  the  inferior  quarters  of  the  town 
bordering  a  small  river  which  was  called  the  Elp, 
because  it  draws  its  water  from  the  near  Alpine 
Mountains. 

This  river  stretched  through  the  valley  like  a 
shining  silvery  ribbon  interrupted  every  two 
hundred  yards  by  a  transverse  step  of  huge 
stones  over  which  the  water  was  falling  with 
sleek,  shimmering  beauty.  This  changed  the 
bed  of  the  whole  river  into  a  long  staircase 
going  down  through  the  whole  valley,  with  the 
numerous  semicircular  steps,  from  which  the 
falling  water  formed  in  many  cases  brilliant 
organ  pipes,  playing  eternal  tunes,  producing 
splashing  whirlpools  and  foaming  waves.  These 
steps  were  made  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
checking  the  rapid  movement  of  the  river  by 
gradual  interruption  of  the  flowing  continuity. 

According  to  the  Alpine  character  of  the 
river,  there  was  most  water  in  the  spring,  at 
the  time  the  snow  melted  in  the  high  mountains, 
whilst  in  winter  time  the  low  river  was  buried 
with  ice  and  snow.  During  the  summer,  it 
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almost  dried  up,  unless  it  was  just  after  a  mighty 
tempest  such  as  occur  always  in  the  high  valley, 
once  every  second  week  at  least,  with  indescrib¬ 
able  echoes  crackling  from  the  walls  of  the 
mountains  and  such  frequent  lightnings  that 
often  the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  glaringly 
illuminated,  during  the  night,  by  innumerable 
electric  arc  lights. 

Every  storm  in  this  country  was  always  con¬ 
nected  with  a  heavy  and  long  rainfall,  and  led 
instantly  to  a  remarkable  increase  of  the  level  of 
the  river,  so  quickly  and  considerably  that  short¬ 
ly  after  the  outbreak  of  a  tempest,  the  swelling 
water  rushed  onwards  like  a  proceeding  wall, 
rolling  the  muddy  floods  in  a  violent  push 
through  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  well 
protected  on  both  sides,  with  high  dams,  for 
this  eventuality.  We  could  not  find  a  better 
representation  of  the  closing  of  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea,  reported  in  the  Bible,  so  quick,  threat¬ 
ening  and  majestic  was  this  spectacle.  Then 
the  waters  skipped  in  angry  leaps  over  their 
countless  steps,  caused  a  terrible  roaring  to  echo 
through  the  whole  valley,  augmented  their 
velocity  immeasurably,  and  formed  hugh  waves 
on  which  were  rocking,  in  these  moments, 
pieces  of  timber,  sometimes  animals  and  all 
kinds  of  plants.  The  darkening  sky  with  the 
black  shredded  clouds,  the  increasing  wind  and 
the  distant  silent  lightening  were,  therefore, 
always  accepted  as  a  warning  to  be  careful  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  river.  If  a  tempest 
was  near  or  if  it  had  already  started  raining, 
human  beings  and  animals  had  to  retire  from  the 
river. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  sunshine  and  rain  were 
able  to  alternate  quickly  in  the  mountains, 
and  “The  Elp,”  during  the  good  weather  in 
summer,  had  the  most  harmless  smile,  leading 
very  little  water,  through  which  every  huge 
stone  and  countless  polished  pebbles  looked  out. 
Thus  the  immovable  surface  of  the  water  re¬ 
flecting  the  blue  sky  and  the  brilliant  clouds 
was  not  only  comparable  to  a  charming  spread 
filigree  or  system  of  laces  unfolded  in  a  long 
ribbon  through  the  happy  summer  country  but 
gave  a  seductive  opportunity  to  children  to 
play  and  enjoy  themselves. 

When  Anthony  was  a  little  boy,  he  had  a 
certain  circle  of  comrades  with  whom  he,  during 
the  years  of  his  public  school  life,  still  had 
more  or  less,  an  intimate  connection.  These 
boys  lived  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town, 
called  “Oxen  Meadow,”  where  obviously  in 
former  times  must  have  been  a  pasture  for 
cattle,  but  where  at  that  time  was  a  regular 
settlement  of  a  huge  block  of  houses. 

These  boys  together  formed  a  kind  of  a  club 
which  looked  almost  like  a  harmless  gang  with 
a  chief  whose  name  was  August.  He  was  able 
to  retain  together  the  wilder  elements  of  the 
boys  who  had  to  do  the  most  audacious  work, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  gentle  ones  who  enjoyed 
the  love  and  friendly  intercourse  of  the  others. 
There  was  about  a  dozen  of  them  altogether. 
By  his  kindness  and  chivalry,  August,  older 
than  all  others,  attracted  the  tender  and  kind 
boys,  by  his  strength  and  courage,  he  defended 
the  weak  and  commanded  the  bold,  and  by  his 
broadmindedness  and  sound  judgment,  he  under- 
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stood  how  to  unite  all  and  combine  opposing 
elements  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Though 
the  institution  of  these  young  boys  was,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  a  company  for  amusement,  having  as  chief 
aim  to  give  enjoyment  and  to  pretend  some¬ 
thing  which  was  not  really  true  and  which  boys 
in  fact  could  not  do  because  of  their  restrictions, 
they  had  nevertheless  an  efficient  organization 
owing  to  the  special  character  of  this  chieftain 
August. 

Anthony  was,  from  the  beginning,  never  in¬ 
clined  to  brutality  or  violence,  and  frightened 
by  the  cruelty  of  boys,  so  common  at  the  early 
age.  But  he  was  always  calm,  kind  and  rather 
timid  to  the  outside  world,  a  friend  of  the  ill- 
treated,  but  himself  very  set  and  independent 
in  his  personal  conceptions  from  the  first  years 
of  his  life.  He  had  always,  in  his  intercourse 
with  other  boys,  a  special  religious  and  sacri¬ 
ficing  atmosphere  and  meekness  in  his  mind  and 
behavior,  so  much  so  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  other  boys  who  were  much  more  active, 
boisterous  and  passionate  than  he  was. 

This  went  so  far  sometimes  that  they  played, 
according  to  what  they  heard  in  church  and 
school,  at  the  persecutions  of  the  First  Christ¬ 
ians,  in  which,  regularly,  the  other  boys  were 
the  persecutors,  and  Anthony  the  martyr  who 
was  frequently  fastened  with  a  rope  to  a  tree 
and  flogged  by  his  comrades.  As  the  others 
enjoyed  themselves  in  whipping  him,  growling 
at  him,  imitating  the  low  voice  of  wild  man: 
“Now,  we  will  punish  thee  for  thy  faithlessness, 
thou  bad  Christian,”  so  he,  in  his  turn,  felt  ele¬ 
vated  in  playing  the  martyr  and  saint. 
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Though  this  play  was  only  pretence,  there 
was  sometimes  a  more  serious  blow  which  was 
not  only  the  expression  of  the  natural  cruelty 
of  the  others,  but  also,  for  Anthony,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  more  elevated  feelings.  In  these 
moments,  he  looked  full  of  enthusiasm  between 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  and  pretended,  in  his 
turn,  to  feel  divine  love,  looking  at  him  from 
beyond  the  clouds  and  the  blue  sky. 

This  special  inclination  to  the  suffering  saint 
was  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  his  early 
youth.  He  created,  even  in  an  artificial  way, 
opportunities  to  show  his  readiness  for  sacrifices, 
such  as  going  in  the  coldest  winter  time  through 
the  fields  without  gloves,  suffering  the  most 
biting  cold  in  his  fingertips  for  the  love  of  God — 
though  he  ran  quickly  home  again,  rubbing 
and  shaking  his  hands  and  shrieking  on  the  way. 

There  he  had  always  a  kind  reception  by  his 
mother  to  whose  apron  strings  he  was  dearly 
attached  for  many  years.  She  hugged  and 
kissed  him  every  day  and  he  staggered  on  her 
knees,  caressed  her  and  called  her:  “Mother- 
darling”.  He  climbed  on  her  body,  as  on  a 
golden  celestial  ladder,  to  his  sweet  childish 
enjoyments. 

There  was  another  member  of  the  Fun  Club 
called  Theophil  who  was  terribly  boisterous, 
wild  and  boasting,  running,  cheating  and  fight¬ 
ing  like  a  small  animal  who  much  needed  the 
strong  hand  of  the  excellent  chieftain.  He  was 
just  at  the  opposite  pole  of  Anthony's  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  latter's  tenderness  and  extreme 
orderly  quietness  irritated  him  very  often,  and 
it  was  especially  this  Theophil  who  was  inclined 
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to  fight  with  Anthony.  He  was  also  the  chief 
executioner  who  bound  Anthony  to  a  tree  with 
a  rope  and  gave  him  opportunity  for  the  proud 
conceit  of  being  a  second  Saint  Sebastian. 
Though  at  the  bottom,  all  the  boys  liked  An¬ 
thony,  they  all  took  part  m  these  interesting 
spectacles.  They  were  quite  essential  in  their 
programme  and,  indeed,  most  original.  “Have 
you  nearly  enough,  St.  Sebastian?  I  will  soon 
give  you  one  more,”  grinned  Theophil,  and 
whipped  him  once  more  with  his  whizzing  rope, 
pretending  to  have  a  devilish  cruelty  m  his 
features,  as  he  had  seen  in  old  mediaeval  pic¬ 
tures. 

“Oh,  ouch!  Stop  now!”  said  Anthony,  and 
when  it  was  visible  that  the  boy  really  suffered 
and  the  executioners  enjoyed  their  “license”  for 
cruelty,  the  chieftain  August  intervened  and 
commanded:  “Loose  the  rope,  now!  He  is  free. 
We  do  something  else.” 

It  corresponds  to  the  law  of  compensation 
that  children,  in  the  degree  that  they  are  not  able 
or  allowed  to  exercise  real  power  and  to  do  prac¬ 
tical  important  things  in  the  world,  have  so 
much  more  imaginative  force  and  pleasure  in 
the  pretended  enterprises  which  they  perform 
in  playing.  If  there  is  an  addition  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  crowd,  where  many  children  have 
joined  in  common  games  and  pleasures,  the 
imaginative  enjoyment  must  rise  very  high 
and  cause  an  immense  happiness  in  the  infantile 
heart  and  mind. 

This  was  so  in  these  cases.  Whatever  this 
company  undertook,  its  members  always  re¬ 
turned  home  with  palpitating  hearts  and  red 
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cheeks,  not  only  because  of  the  fresh  air  and  the 
active  bodily  movements,  but  because  of  the 
thorough  enjoyment  of  their  imaginative  acti¬ 
vity.  They  all  amused  themselves,  enjoyed  their 
childish  speeches,  and  above  all,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  nature  which  smiled  and  beckoned  to 
them  always  and  every  day,  in  a  new  and 
different  garment. 

The  beautiful  Alpine  plants  with  their  spicy 
and  delicate  fragrance  and  original  forms,  the 
dreamy  clouds  having,  owing  to  the  clean 
Alpine  air,  sharp  delineations  and  stronger 
reflection  of  the  sunshine,  steering  through  the 
deep  blue  sky  like  huge  boats  with  mighty 
puffed,  shining  sails,  made  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  on  the  hearts  of  these  children.  The 
rustling  music  of  the  bushes  with  their  glittering 
and  quivering  leaves,  the  chattering  springs 
and  brooklets  crossing  the  fields,  and  pastures 
bordered  by  birches  and  willows  under  whose 
hanging  twigs  shallow  waters  murmured  softly, 
the  alternating  shadows  and  sunlight  appearing 
and  disappearing  on  the  slopes, — and  the  differ¬ 
ent  hills,  chiefly  in  the  approaching  evening, — 
all  these  things  with  most  refined  changes  of 
colors,  sounds  and  scents,  thrilled  the  boys 
thoroughly. 

The  friendly  bells  of  the  cattle  and  goats, 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  were  sweetly  blend¬ 
ed  with  all  these  lovely  impressions  of  the 
landscape.  How  often  did  they  gather  in  some 
hidden  recess  covered  by  spruce  or  beech  and 
fern,  eating  strawberries  and  looking  down  from 
the  hills  and  glades  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
which  was  shaped  like  a  huge  kettle  having  a 
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large  base,  occupied  by  the  town  with  the 
innumerable  houses  and  the  monastery  in  a 
prominent  position,  and  being  surrounded  by 
the  mountains  leading  up  to  numerous  spikes 
and  summits. 

Our  adventurous  gang  had,  besides  admira¬ 
tion  for  nature,  a  great  predilection  to  amuse 
themselves  in  a  more  active  way,  as  we  know, 
and  it  was  in  the  country  of  the  Elp  that 
many  of  their  games  took  place.  The  shores  of 
this  river  were  covered  with  grass  and  so  formed 
a  comfortable  slope  for  the  boys  and  a  tine 
space  for  camping.  There  were  always,  at  this 
altitude  of  2,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
rare,  various  and  very  fragrant  plants  which 
gave  to  their  imagination  all  kinds  of  sweet¬ 
est  diversions. 

Some  herbs  had  exceedingly  large  leaves  of 
a  size  that  they  allowed  the  boys  to  hide  them¬ 
selves  beneath  their  green  woollen  roof  when 
playing  hide  and  seek,  or  to  use  them  as  large 
hats  with  Chinese  pigtails,  whistling  and  singing 
their  Chinese  gibberish  along  the  shores,  in 
unison  with  the  noise  of  the  falling  water. 

Theophil  climbed  in  this  original  outfit  on 
a  high  stone  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice 
and  waving  hands: 

“I  preach  quite  a  lot 
Of  a  thin  old  goat. 

Of  a  cow  and  a  calf; 

Now,  my  sermon  is  half: 

Of  a  cat  and  a  mouse. 

Now,  quickly  run  to  your  house  1” 

They  applauded  him  with  great  laughter. 
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The  boys  went  barefoot  in  the  shallow  part 
of  the  river  during  the  hot  summer  time,  walked 
between  the  numerous  pebbles  which  were 
carried  along  from  the  mountains  and  removed 
almost  every  year  again  and  again  from  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Being  exceedingly  smooth  on 
their  polished  surface,  they  gave  so  to  the  boys 
the  possibility  of  stepping  over  without  hurting 
their  feet.  They  soon  discovered  that  under 
the  heavy  stones  were  small  fish  of  a  special 
kind,  with  broad  mouth  and  gray  skin,  which 
they  caught  with  their  hands  and  fried  on  a 
small  fire  made  on  the  shore  of  the  river.  The 
Chieftain  issued,  before  meetings  like  this,  the 
following  decree:  “Each  of  the  boys  is  given  the 
task  to  go  stealthily  to  the  cellar  at  home  and 
take  some  potatoes/'  These  were  then  fried 
in  the  same  fire,  and  after  having  been  almost 
burnt,  and  sometimes  entirely,  the  boys  took 
them  out  and  tried  to  eat  them  with  merry  and 
proud  feelings  at  having  prepared  their  own 
meal.  “The  flesh  of  the  small  fish  is  delicious 
and  white  like  snow,"  said  Tomeli,  another  of  the 
more  tender  members  of  the  society,  and  in 
the  same  way  they  appreciated  the  interior  of 
the  potatoes,  if  the  work  of  intruding  through 
the  hard  black  coat  was  successful. 

“I  swallow  them  anyway/'  shouted  Theophil. 
“It  may  be  coal  or  fire."  Sometimes  they  hurt 
their  fingers,  looking  quite  black  from  the  half 
burned  potatoes,  as  did  their  faces,  which 
aroused  new  thrills  of  laughter  and  fun. 

What  laughing,  joking  and  enjoyment  around 
the  merry  fire  in  the  open  was  connected  with 
these  childish  picnics  which  were  always  done 
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in  a  hidden  way  without  telling  the  adult  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  considered  not  worthy  of  knowing 
things  like  this,  because  it  was  suspected  they 
would  have  scolded  or  checked  the  boys! 

The  pleasure  to  roam  along  and  to  wade  in 
the  Elp  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  these 
children.  It  was  rather  an  exception  when 
they  played  with  a  ball,  made  Indian  investiga¬ 
tions  and  persecutions  or  even  organized  wars, 
chiefly  against  another  boys'  organization  in  the 
town,  intending  to  meet  each  other  in  an  open 
field,  with  hats  of  paper  and  swords  of  wood. 
August  was  such  a  good  organizer  that  this 
joke  became  almost  serious  and  he  was  forbidden 
to  continue  by  the  grown-up  people,  who,  on  the 
whole,  were  accustomed  to  smile  at  all  childish 
harmless  games  and  to  think  they  were  not  worth 
while. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that,  as  soon  as  there  are 
two  parties  and  the  idea  of  a  great  number  of 
opposing  people,  the  feeling  of  hatred  comes 
out  very  quickly  and  intensively,  even  in  a 
child's  heart,  and  the  inclination  to  adventure 
and  cruelty  is  aroused  in  a  serious  way?  We 
learn  from  this  not  only  that  children  are 
most  susceptible  and  revengeful,  as  a  rule,  but 
we  guess  also  that  the  wars  of  grown-up  people 
have  a  similar  basis. 

Wars  are  also  only  jokes  at  the  beginning, 
and  arbitrary  differences  of  opinions  between 
old  friends  who  know  exactly  how  they  are 
alike,  but  they  are  made  serious  by  the  interests 
of  some  ambitious  leaders,  and  then,  by  the 
material  claims  and  interests  which,  however, 
never  appeared  in  those  children.  But  the 
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idea  of  opposition  in  itself  is  always  irritating, 
and  all  these  boys  felt  instantly,  as  soon  as 
another  boys'  club  was  formed  in  the  quarter  of 
the  “Alder's  Brook,"  that  this  was  a  challenge 
which  they  had  to  meet.  We  see  that  the  idea 
of  differentiation  raises  always  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  resistance  from  the  original  organizer  of 
any  system,  and  we  have  here  the  explanation 
of  the  deepest  hatred  of  the  world  and  society. 
Hatred  is,  therefore,  anti-cultured,  just  as  pro¬ 
gress  and  development  are  the  expressions  of 
love  and  confidence  towards  future  life. 

As  to  the  battle  between  these  boys  of  the 
different  quarters  of  the  town,  they  were  then 
checked  at  the  stage  of  a  terrible  mutual  boast¬ 
ing.  Theophil  said:  “I  got  up  at  three  to  scout 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  saw  a  hundred 
thousand  enemies  approaching."  Even  Anthony 
showed  his  sword  of  wood,  saying:  “See  how 
sharp  the  edge  of  my  sword  is,"  and  August 
rolled  his  black  eyes  with  a  most  important 
mien  and  remarked:  “If  the  enemies  will  feel 
my  pointed  stones  I  have  in  my  pocket,  and 
the  nails  of  my  Morgenstern,  they  will  be 
surprised  and  run  away  quickly  if  they  can." 
Nothing  happened  practically,  but  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  how  greedy  the  boys  were  at  those 
messages  of  war,  to  organize  a  battle,  to  show 
how  brave  they  were  in  destroying  the  pre¬ 
tended  army  meeting  them  outside  the  town. 

The  most  delightful  meetings  of  the  boys  took 
place  in  winter  time.  The  dreamy  landscape 
with  its  solemn  white  shroud  drew  them  always 
out  to  the  nearby  surrounding  hills  for  sliding 
and  tobogganing,  throwing  snowballs  and  build- 
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ing  up  houses,  castles  and  snowmen.  That  this 
society  was  able  to  build  up  great  castles  of 
snow  with  walls  as  thick  as  the  old  houses  in 
the  middle  ages,  with  real  large  rooms,  with 
spacious  battlements  and  even  high  towers  with 
windows,  who  could  doubt! 

“Boys,  to-night  we  have  to  throw  water  over 
the  snow  walls.  We  will  do  it  in  two  shifts,  one 
working  from  four  to  five,  just  after  school,  and 
the  other  from  five  to  six,”  said  August,  and  in 
the  morning  they  had  fine  smooth  and  brilliant 
surfaces  of  frozen  water.  Inside  of  the  snow 
houses  they  had  tables  and  chairs  and  even  a 
sofa  of  snow,  and  illuminated  the  room  with 
candles.  Once  they  took  there  a  Christmas  tree, 
playing  at  Christchild,  so  that  a  merry  and 
happy  shower  of  light  shone  through  the  various 
windows. 

Anthony  was,  though  he  could  not  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  magic  spell  of  these  wintry 
palaces,  more  fond  of  skating.  This  sport  was 
most  liked  by  him  of  all  the  pleasures  he  ever 
entered  into  with  other  boys.  Running  over  the 
greeny  shiny  mirrors  on  the  icy  surface  of  the 
various  ponds  of  the  surrounding  country,  with 
quick  steel  wings,  or  rushing  nimbly  through  the 
streets  which  were  entirely  frozen  and  covered 
with  ice,  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  with  his  comrades,  was  his  greatest 
pleasure. 

He  learned  easily  to  describe  beautiful  curves, 
moving  forwards  and  backwards,  and  to  draw 
in  quick  crossing  movements  of  the  legs,  large 
circles  on  the  ice,  he  was  the  first  with  his 
friend  Andrew,  a  black,  clever  boy  of  his  class. 
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This  pleasure  made  up  a  great  deal,  for  his  one¬ 
sided  tendency  to  stay  in,  musing  in  a  corner 
and  meditating  or  looking  at  books  which  he  was 
not  yet  able  to  understand  thoroughly. 

His  love  for  the  sublime  nature  came  out  most 
distinctly  there,  perhaps  the  first  time.  Here 
in  the  cold  and  clear  air,  where  he  was  moving 
during  whole  afternoons  on  the  spotless  ice, 
he  drew  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountains  most 
thoroughly  into  his  young  narrow  breast,  played 
more  with  his  comrades  and  effused,  at  the 
same  time,  his  sensitive  soul  in  a  full  way  into 
the  mystic  silent  beauty  of  wintry  nature.  What 
delicate  shades  took  the  sun  in  these  high  alti¬ 
tudes,  from  blood  red  through  yellow  and  gold 
to  silvery  white,  appearing  soon  as  a  perfect 
red  or  orange  ball  in  the  firmament,  to  which 
it  was  easy  to  look  with  quiet  and  unblinded 
eye,  or  darting  its  beams  like  innumerable 
sharp  golden  arrows  vibrating  towards  the  ad¬ 
miring  skaters  1  What  celestial  waltzes  thejT 
performed,  what  a  glory  in  coming  and  going, 
turning  and  bowing  to  the  silent  lights  in  the 
skyl  They  were  thrilled  in  body  and  soul! 
Ogni  vivente  loda  il  Signor! 

How  blue  and  serene  stretched  the  cupola  of 
the  sky  its  infinity  over  the  clean  white  valley! 
How  promising  and  dreaming  looked  all  kinds 
and  forms  of  the  most  variegated  clouds  in 
purple,  white  and  yellow,  and  what  sweet  and 
intimate  twinkling  of  the  most  visible  stars 
ornamented  the  firmament!  The  boys  sucked 
in  with  greatest  devotion  and  greedy  desire  all 
this  silent  beauty,  their  hearts  were  full  of 
admiration  for  all  these  things  enhanced  b3f 
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the  festival  crown  of  the  various  surrounding 
forests  and  mountains  looking  down  on  them  in 
the  most  impressive  garments  of  snowy  majesty. 
The  mountains  and  woods  had,  of  course, 
ever  and  again,  quite  different  aspects  too, 
according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  temperature  and  weather.  The  lighting 
of  the  sun  threw  a  deep  purple  on  the  forests  in 
the  evenings  before  the  sunset,  when  the  more 
distant  mountains  often  seemed  to  be  one 
glorious  smoky  whiff  of  fire,  whilst  the  most 
remote  ones  had  bluish  and  violet  shades  shining 
through  a  hazy  atmosphere,  as  though  they  were 
lingering  between  real  appearance  and  a  dreamy 
spectacle  at  the  far  horizon.  The  mountains 
reminded  Anthony  often  of  red  sugar  sticks, 
appearing  sometimes  quite  near,  chiefly  at  the 
time  of  thaw  and  of  the  Foehn,  a  warm  wind 
peculiar  to  the  Alps,  which  had  the  power  to 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  landscape 
thoroughly,  m  a  few  hours,  giving  also  to  the 
nearer  woods  quite  blue  and  violet  tints, 
whilst  the  very  remote  also  seemed  approached 
within  arms  length,  in  an  indistinct  moving  yet 
sweet  melancholy. 

Skiing  was,  in  the  early  years  of  Anthony's 
youth,  not  yet  popular  in  his  native  town.  But 
it  became  so  more  and  more  during  the  later 
years  of  his  collegiate  days  when  gradually  more 
tourists  from  the  cities  visited  the  hidden 
place,  and  it  was  only  through  their  influence 
that  the  native  people  adopted  this  sport. 
Many  boys  initiated  it  by  using  the  staves  of 
big  barrels  for  skiis  with  which  they  glided  over 
the  various  inclinations  of  the  hills  and  slopes 
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of  the  snowy  landscape.  Grown-up  people  and 
also  Anthony,  in  his  later  youth,  bought  ordi¬ 
nary  long  skiis,  thus  having  the  opportunity 
to  cross  the  country  everywhere  and  to  catch 
all  possible  poetical  glimpses  and  views  of  the 
neighboring  mountains.  Many  of  them  were 
before  entirely  hidden  because  of  the  deep 
layers  of  snow  making  the  hills  inaccessible 
during  the  whole  winter. 

This  sport  gave,  therefore,  a  great  new 
opportunity  for  thorough  beholding  of  nature. 
Many  mountains  in  the  most  remote  background 
emerged,  in  this  way,  from  invisibility  and 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  visitors  in  fresh  and 
highest  admiration.  All  that  Anthony  saw 
before,  from  his  skating  arena,  became  greater 
and  more  varied  from  his  ski  trips;  he  saw  more 
details  of  the  mountains,  more  violet  shades, 
more  lovely  and  bold  curves  changing  in  an 
endless  panorama,  and  he  was  then  so  in¬ 
describably  happy  in  his  splendid  isolation  that 
he  never  could  forget  this  enjoyment.  It  was 
again,  above  all,  the  unparalleled  sunsets  which 
fascinated  him.  They  seemed  to  throw  a 
universal  fire  of  the  most  brilliant  glow  over 
hills  and  mountains,  surrounding  the  startled 
boy  in  his  different  elevated  places,  with  a 
divine  crown  of  the  shining  colors.  There  was 
no  limit  to  his  sublime  enthusiasm  during  those 
•  hours,  and  he  could  never  possibly  have  deeper 
and  sweeter  revelations  of  beauty  and  greatness 
in  nature  than  he  had  then. 
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FIRST  VISIT  TO  “THE  HARBOUR” 

JUST  at  the  time  when  Anthony  had  his 
secret  experience  with  Aline,  his  old  skates 
were  found  to  be  too  short,  and  he  welcomed 
joyfully  the  opportunity,  after  all,  to  go  to  the 
business  of  Aline’s  family  to  buy  other  ones. 
There  he  hoped  to  see  Aline,  though  he  was 
afraid  in  some  way,  to  meet  and  speak  to  her, 
personally,  because  of  the  extraordinary  awe 
he  had  for  her. 

But  was  not  the  purpose  of  buying  a  new  pair 
of  skates  a  good  and  perfectly  reasonable  cause 
to  go  there?  He  was  longing  so  much  to  see 
his  dazzling  white  dove  again,  in  its  cage  at 
home,  this  time,  that  he  could  not  resist  and 
decided  one  day  to  go  there  himself.  So  he  went 
on  a  quiet  holy  day  afternoon  with  palpitating 
heart,  to  the  house  of  “The  Harbour”  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  skates,  which  was,  it  is  true, 
for  him  chiefly  a  welcome  pretext  for  other 
things. 

He  sneaked  along  the  houses  like  a  sick  man 
with  a  serious  message,  hesitatingly  entered  the 
door  of  the  long  store,  where  large  showcases 
on  both  sides  covered  with  glass,  contained  all 
kinds  of  hardware  and  other  articles.  Then  he 
discovered  sitting  behind  the  last  counter  in 
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the  background  of  the  room,  his  secretly  wor¬ 
shipped  angel.  Her  mother  was  near  her,  but 
Aline,  as  he  approached  her,  and  after  a  friendly 
welcome,  asked  the  boy  what  was  his  wish.  He 
said,  with  a  trembling  voice:  “I — need  another 
pair  ot  skates, — ahem — since  the  old  ones  are 
too  short  for  me.”  And  she  went  then  some  steps 
away  to  get  some. 

"Oh,  these  are  beautiful!  They  are  shining 
like  silver — silver  wings  for  flying  on  the  ice,” 
whispered  Anthony  most  obligingly,  and  flushed 
deeply.  Aline  smiled  at  him  with  reserved 
kindness  and  a  kind  look.  She  had  the  sweetest 
small  mouth  with  soft  curves  round  the  corners, 
giving  her  the  expression  of  the  most  attractive 
loveliness  and  clear  decisiveness  at  the  same 
time.  She  answered  in  a  remarkably  sweet,  but 
a  little  hurried  way,  such  as  Anthony  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  observe  in  her  brother  Bonus:  "They 
are  nickel-plated  and  will  never  rust.  They 
will  last  forever.” 

Aline  was  then  standing  behind  her  counter, 
the  boy  was  scarcely  able  to  lift  his  eyes  to  her 
beauty.  She  wore  a  dress  of  black  velvet, 
closing,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  time, 
right  up  to  the  neck,  and  having  tight  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  wrists;  the  black  color  toned 
in  wonderfully  with  her  rich  black  hair  ending 
in  a  chignon,  with  her  black  eyebrows,  and  the 
brown-black  eyes  which  looked  full  of  clever¬ 
ness,  dreamy  kindness  and  natural  purity.  The 
fascination  of  her  neck  was  enhanced  by  a  deli¬ 
cate  golden  necklace. 

"Please — Miss  Bircher — give  me  then,  those,” 
decided  Anthony,  and  pointed  to  the  best 
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nickel-plated  pair  of  skates.  He  discovered  on 
her  light  ring  linger  a  solitaire  embellishing  with 
radiant  light  her  slender  beautiful  hand,  and 
sparkling  marvellously,  as  she  wrapped  his 
skates  in  a  paper,  which  the  boy  took  and 
slunk  oft  in  a  timid,  but  friendly  manner.  Oh, 
how  deeply  he  heaved  a  breath  when  he  had 
left  “The  Harbour  ”  I  In  what  terrible  situation 
he  had  been! 

That  evening  he  fell  asleep  later  than  usual. 
In  the  dark  his  angel  shining  with  beauty,  arose 
again,  first  in  the  burning  imagination  of  his 
longing,  when  awake,  and  then  in  the  happy 
dreams  of  the  night.  All  kindness  and  com¬ 
posure  which  he  had  observed  in  her  the  day 
before  flowed  from  her  fine  angelic  personality 
to  him.  She  was  to  him  the  perfect  picture  ol 
celestial  dignity  and  perfect  self-confidence,  yet 
inspiring  all  sweetness  of  paradise.  In  the  later 
dreams  of  that  night  her  eyes  changed  into 
fascinating  fixed  stars,  the  solitaire  of  her  finger 
became  a  glistening  morning  star,  and  the  sweet 
curves  of  her  face  and  body  seemed  to  him,  in 
his  drowsy  confusion,  a  divine  harp,  where  the 
angels  played  celestial  music. 

He  kept  perfect  silence  about  his  experience. 

He  felt  the  burning  wish,  in  spite  of  his 
timidity  and  awe,  after  a  short  time,  to  repeat 
the  experience  of  seeing  his  lady  dove,  and 
found  out  soon  that  he  needed  a  shaving  brush. 
A  slight  down  on  his  face  showed  that,  at  this 
period,  he  was  approaching  manhood,  and  he 
was  eager  to  foster  this  proof  of  maturity  by 
shaving  often  and  without  necessity.  But,  as 
he  approached  then  again,  after  a  new  desperate 
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decision,  the  store,  where  he  hoped  to  see  Aline, 
and  after  having  entered,  with  his  heart  more 
palpitating  and  knees  more  shaking  than  the 
first  time,  he  unfortunately  could  not  see  her, 
but  was  served  by  her  older  brother,  with  short, 
friendly  words.  He  went  home  with  the  feeling 
of  a  great  disappointment.  Though  he  had 
little  use  for  his  shaving  brush,  which  ^after 
having  been  used  three  or  four  times,  refused 
absolutely  any  further  service  because  the  bris¬ 
tles  were  entangled  and  stiffened,  he  did  not 
lose  courage.  It  was  even  a  fact  that  the 
worthless  brush  was,  in  his  eyes,  one  token  more 
of  her  love  and  he  kept  and  revered  it  not  less 
than  the  skates,  which  he  used  like  a  kind 
souvenir  of  the  dearest  friend  he  had  ever  met 
in  his  life,  and  whom  he  worshipped  secretly 
in  his  heart. 

Anthony  Martin  was  an  exceptional  boy.  He 
had  strong  idealistic  tendencies,  was  a  passion¬ 
ate  and  busy  student,  declining  for  the  time 
being,  with  determination,  any  other  influence. 
He  lived  perfectly  retired  in  his  scientific  am¬ 
bition,  and  his  time  was  entirely  divided  in 
going  to  school,  learning  his  lessons,  studying 
in  a  private  predilection,  old  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  amusing  himself  with  all  kinds  of 
classical  literature  in  his  mother-tongue.  Often 
he  took  a  walk  with  his  best  friend  Fred,  who 
was  similarly  idealistic,  full  of  love  for  every¬ 
thing  beautiful  and  thoughtful. 

It  was  a  long  time,  before  Anthony  found  the 
courage  to  hint  to  this  intimate  friend  about 
the  experience  of  his  heart  which  was  becoming 
always  more  important  and  followed  him  step 
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by  step  everywhere  that  he  went,  like  an 
undesirable  and  yet  so  sweet  siren. 

He  learned  slowly  to  understand  that  this 
psychic  experience  of  his  was  called  "falling  in 
love,”  and  he  found  out  that  it  concerned  some¬ 
thing  exceedingly  great  and  strong  which  was 
more  powerful  than  himself  and  which  he  was 
absolutely  unable  to  evade  wilfully.  He  under¬ 
stood  better  that  it  was  like  a  seed  fallen  to 
the  depths  of  his  heart  which  claimed  its  right 
of  existence  with  great  emphasis,  and  which 
strove  to  grow  like  a  plant,  and  to  come,  in 
time,  out  of  his  interior  psychic  experience  to 
the  full  daylight  of  reality,  with  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  and  all  the  clearness  of  the  love  of 
other  people. 

He  was  frightened  and  delighted  at  the  same 
time,  when  he  became  sure  of  this  fact.  For 
he  was  not  prepared  for  this  experience,  he 
could  not  imagine  how  this  further  development 
could  work  practically  and  tried  again  and  again 
to  smother  this  powerful  natural  germ  living 
and  growing  irresistibly  in  his  heart.  All  his 
efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  unshakable  power 
of  this  psychic  sentimental  phenomenon  of  his 
first  love  which  had  already  dug  its  claws  so 
terribly  into  the  roots  of  Anthony’s  heart  that 
there  was  no  more  any  hope  of  escaping. 

For  a  long  time  he  would  not  admit  this 
truth.  He  had  the  idea,  and  was  taught  that 
inclinations  like  this  are  harmful  to  the  young 
heart,  that  they  lead  astray,  that  they  take 
away  the  energy  for  most  necessary  and  sublime 
duties,  and  he  was,  therefore,  determined  for  a 
long  time,  to  try  again  and  again,  with  desperate 
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effort,  to  uproot  this  peculiar  inclination  not 
fitting  the  circumstances  of  his  early  age.  He 
had,  in  addition,  other  objections  against  an 
eventual  development  and  maturing  of  his 
love. 

Though  he  felt,  in  his  thorough  idealism,  that 
a  great  love,  as  he  could  conceive  it  only  and 
have  it  in  his  heart,  was  a  spark  from  heaven, 
he  had  heard  enough  from  his  parents  about 
material  things  and  also  enough  from  other  peo¬ 
ple  about  the  family  Bircher,  to  doubt  whether 
he  would  be  accepted  if  he  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  heart  to  the  girl  and  her  parents.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  was  sophisticated  enough  to  be 
morally  sure  that  he  certainly  would  be  refused 
if  he  tried  to  be  the  wooer  of  this  wonderful 
girl 

Firstly,  he  felt  he  was  unworthy  at  all  of  such 
an  extraordinary  beauty  who  by  her  excellent 
qualities  surpassed  his  possible  claims,  though 
these  qualities  were  chiefly  conditional  on  his 
admiring  heart,  he  not  knowing  anything  nearer 
about  her. 

Secondly,  he  was  afraid  of  the  hidden  riches 
of  the  family  which  rumour  insisted  upon, 
thinking  it  would  be  in  any  case  more  a  troubling 
than  an  advantageous  circumstance. 

Thirdly,  he  feared  the  background  of  any 
possible  expectancy  of  his  own  family  fortune, 
though  his  father  and  mother  had  some  money, 
augmented  at  his  grandfather’s  death,  would  be 
comparatively  insufficient  for  the  conceptions 
of  the  Bircher  family.  He  guessed  that  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  the  saying  that  Aline’s 
father  was  exceedingly  greedy  of  money. 
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And  fourthly,  he  knew  that  every  pupil  was 
expelled  instantly  from  the  Monastery  School 
it  he  started  having  any  acquaintance  with  a 
girl.  Now,  Anthony  had  a  great  reverence  for 
that  school  which  enjoyed  the  highest  public 
respect,  and  he  was  especially  beloved  by  many 
teachers  by  whom  he  was  considered  as  an 
exemplary  pupil. 

What  would  his  dear  parents  have  said,  who 
hoped  such  great  things  of  him  and  who  made 
such  great  sacrifices  for  him?  The  fine  relations 
which  they  had  always  together  in  the  family 
and  school  would  have  been  hurt  and  perhaps 
even  destroyed  completely;  the  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  he  enjoyed,  as  a  moral  and  serious 
boy,  would  have  been  very  much  questioned 
because  in  that  local  conception,  morality  of 
young  people  included  above  all,  entirely  ab¬ 
staining  from  early  loving  frivolousness,  as 
everything  was  considered  to  be,  that  did  not 
lead  up  to  and  have  the  sure  prospect  of  a  near 
marriage  with  good  material  basis. 

Anthony,  no  matter  what  higher  profession 
he  chose,  as  was  his  wish  and  ambition,  had  yet 
to  study  a  long  time,  had  to  take  many  severe 
examinations  in  his  future  and,  even  if  every¬ 
thing  came  out  all  right,  needed  about  seven  or 
eight  years,  until  he  could  exercise  a  profession 
and  practise  in  his  scientific  trend.  And  even 
then,  he  would  only  be  beginning  and  would 
not  have  been,  since  the  development  of  a 
physician  or  lawyer  needs  years,  able  to  support 
a  family  properly. 

He  would,  therefore,  have  been  dependent  on 
the  fortune  of  his  parents  which  he  was  not 
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willing  to  do,  or  on  that  of  his  young  wife,  to 
which  he  was  still  less  ready.  And  then  this 
latter  point,  even  if  admitted,  would  have  pre¬ 
supposed  the  compliance  and  the  good  will  of 
Aline’s  father  and  mother,  who  had  not  the 
reputation  of  having  liberal  conceptions  in 
money  like  this;  and  even  then,  he  would  have 
been  in  a  dangerous,  shameful  and  unworthy 
dependence  which  was  in  opposition  to  the 
natural  strength  and  pride  of  a  man,  which 
were,  he  thought,  the  supposition  of  any  lasting 
matrimonial  happiness. 

There  was,  in  addition,  rather  in  advance  an 
antagonism  between  the  two  families,  since  they 
belonged  to  different  political  parties.  An¬ 
thony’s  father,  his  brothers,  and  already  their 
father  was  known  as  enthusiastic  Liberal  lead¬ 
ers,  whilst  Mr.  Bircher  was  Conservative,  and 
there  was,  for  that  reason,  always  a  kind  of 
mutual  uneasy  feeling,  undoubtedly,  bordering 
on  contempt  and  even  hatred.  Not  only 
Anthony’s  father,  but  also  the  other  side  seemed 
to  have  a  strong  family  pride  and  conceit, 
and  all  these  reasons  were,  in  Anthony’s  mind, 
a  serious  handicap  excluding  any  future  marriage 
between  their  children. 


CHAPTER  IV 


AWAKENING 

Anthony  was,  at  a  very  early  age, 
already  very  much  developed  in  extreme 
idealistic  feelings.  His  conception  of  the 
world  was,  at  that  age,  already  very  pronounced 
in  the  metaphysical  sense,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
averse,  in  his  temperament,  to  admitting  that 
the  real  and  intellectual  part  of  life  had  the  same 
right  to  existence  and  acknowledgment  as  he 
was  glibly  ready  to  give  to  the  ideal  or  spiritual 
values. 

How  this  special  self-centred  character  of  his 
came  about,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  must 
have  been  a  deep  personal  inclination  to  this 
particular  psychic  attitude  from  the  beginning 
of  his  life;  his  mind  and  temperament  were  from 
the  first  moments  of  his  existence  pulled  very 
much  by  sublime  feelings  to  the  highest  hills  of 
spiritual  life.  There  must  have  been  also  a 
strong  facilitation  of  this  development  in  his 
personal  education  from  his  mother,  his  teach¬ 
ers  and  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  his  native 
country. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  about  ten  years,  when  his 
precocious  mind  already  inclined  distinctly  to 
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the  idealistic  temperamental  outspokeness,  and 
had  almost  crystallized  in  that  direction,  that 
something  very  important  came  about. 

He  had  in  his  neighborhood  a  boy  friend  whose 
father  was  a  silk  merchant  lrom  Zurich.  This 
boy,  Ernest,  was  two  years  older  than  Anthony, 
smart  and  friendly,  and  took  Anthony  often  to 
see  his  family,  where  he  was  always  kindly 
received.  They  soon  had  an  intimate  friendship 
and  all  kinds  of  subjects  were  treated  in  con¬ 
versation,  especially  as  they  were  roaming 
through  the  fields  and  streets.  When  the  mutual 
confidence  and  attachment  increased,  they  natur 
allv  came  to  topics  of  a  most  intimate  nature. 
Anthony  was  always  greedy  of  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
formation  just  as  the  other  boy  was  inclined 
to  tell  all  he  knew.  There  are,  of  course,  in 
every  child  s  heart  and  mind,  sometimes,  e\en 
if  tastes  and  education  go  the  other  way, 
doubts  and  question  marks  in  the  explanation 
of  many  things,  and  it  was  perhaps  therefore, 
up  to  a  certain  degree,  owing  to  Anthony’s 
curiosity,  that  Ernest  led  the  conversation  up 
to  the  explanation  of  the  sexual  life. 

They  walked  on  a  cloudy  afternoon  together 
through  a  marshy  field  with  many  desolate 
brown  huts,  wild  plants  and  small  shallow 
ponds.  There  the  remarkable  thing  of  Anthony’s 
awakening  happened,  making  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  on  his  tender  heart. 

“How  do  you  think,”  said  Ernest,  that  chil¬ 
dren  come  into  the  world?” 

“The  nuns  bring  them  in  the  night  when  we 
sleep.  I  was  told  that  they  take  them  from 
beneath  a  huge  stone,  where  they  are  all  gathered 
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together;  it  may  be  in  a  kind  of  deep  hole  or 
lake,”  answered  Anthony. 

“This  is  not  true,”  said  Ernest  m  a  giggling 
manner.  “The  children  come  into  the  world, 
just  like  the  frogs  which  you  hear  now  from 
the  neighboring  swamp.”  But  Anthony  did 
not  know  either  how  frogs  are  generated  and 
born;  he  never  had  thought  of  things  like  this. 
Ernest,  who  probably  did  not  know  himself  very 
exactly  the  details  of  the  sexual  proliferation  of 
the  frogs,  said:.  “Well,  you  were  not  brought 
by  nuns  and  not  from  beneath  a  huge  stone,  but 
you  were  produced  by  your  parents,  father  and 
mother.” 

Anthony  was  terribly  frightened  and  sur¬ 
prised;  he  had  never  even  dreamt  of  anything 
like  this  and  felt  that  here  was  a  question  about 
the  most  intimate  affairs  of  his  personal  life. 
He  flushed  deeply,  almost  lost  his  breath  and 
asked,  stung  by  extreme  curiosity:  “How  can 
this  be?  I  don't  know  either  how  it  happens  in 
frogs.” 

Ernest  explained  to  him  that  the  young 
grow  in  the  body  of  the  old  animals  and  that 
after  a  certain  time  of  maturation,  they  leave 
this  stage  and  live  for  themselves  outside. 

“Is  this  the  same  thing  in  human  beings?” 
insisted  Anthony.  “Did  I  perhaps  grow  in 
the  head  of  my  father,  and  did  I  come  out, 
afterwards,  or  how  must  I  understand  this?” 

Ernest  laughed  heartily  and  said:  “You  have 
somebody  else  as  well  as  your  father,  and  it  need 
not  just  be  in  the  head  that  you  were  developed.” 

“Well,  is  it  then  the  mother?”  replied  Anthony 
with  a  more  violent  fit  of  blushing,  because 
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he  guessed  alread3^  that  something  very  bad 
might  be  revealed,  by  which  his  tender  mother 
whom  he  adored  always  as  the  ideal  image  of 
purity,  could  be  involved. 

“Yes/’  said  Ernest  in  a  boisterous,  triumphant 
manner,  ‘'you  are  bred  and  born  by  your  mother, 
and  you  did  not  stay  in  her  head,  but  in  her 
stomach,  until  you  were  matured  to  live  by 
yourself.” 

Anthony  was  thoroughly  excited  and  ashamed 
of  himself,  but  more  of  his  mother  of  whose 
limbs  he  never  had  even  the  courage  to  think 
in  detail,  and  who  for  him  was  only  the  general 
sweetest  expression  of  ideal  love,  true  kindness 
and  the  best  heart  in  the  world.  He  felt  terribly 
hurt  by  these  explanations  which  he,  in  spite 
of  this  hesitatingly  felt  he  must  admit  to  be 
true,  because  his  friend  explained  in  a  long  speech 
and  in  a  perfectly  sensible  and  self-confident 
manner  so  that  Anthony  was  thoroughly  struck 
by  the  incredible  news,  and  was  unable  to 
escape.  His  curiosity  was  now  so  much  aroused 
that  he  decided  to  continue  his  questionnaire, 
come  what  may>  in  the  desperation  of  his 
urging  heart.  Question  after  question  fell  from 
his  lips,  until  Ernest  had  expounded  the  actual 
facts  of  birth.  Anthony  had  in  these  glimpses 
already  an  idea  that  birth  must  be  something- 
terrible  and  hurtful  for  a  dear  mother,  but  was 
offended  in  the  bottom  of  his  tender  heart  for 
many  reasons.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  heard 
anything  so  shocking  as  this.  He  almost 
understood  now,  what  was  meant  by  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  Ernest.  His  deepest  impression 
was  a  tremendous  anger  that  his  parents  had 
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so  long  cheated  him  about  the  most  essential 
truth  of  his  early  existence,  and  an  incredible 
shame  that  these  “dirty”  things  were  indeed 
true  and  that  his  mother  and  other  women 
whom  he  deemed  to  be  the  purest  angels  m 
the  whole  world,  could  do  such  abominable 
things.  He  wept  and  cried  with  deepest  and 
most  sincere  indignation. 

All  his  finest  divine  dreams  seemed  to  be  torn 
into  shreds  in  the  centre,  like  the  curtain  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  at  the  death  of  Christ. 
What  had  he  to  think  now  about  the  whole 
of  life,  which  he  had  imagined  in  his  heart 
with  such  a  sublime  beauty  and  perfect  divine 
purity?  He  wept  and  wept,  blushing  at  the 
same  time  with  incredible  commiseration  for 
the  whole  world  and  could  not  help  it.  Just 
the  things  which  he  was  always  taught  were 
most  despicable  and  shocking,  most  unworthy 
of  human  dignity  and  quite  negligible,  lingering 
in  the  shadow  of  contempt  and  unmentionable 
forgetfulness,  like  hideous  dragons  and  worms, 
turned  out  to  have  a  primary  importance  and 
outstanding  role  in  human  life,  and  intruded 
even  upon  his  very  first  moments  of  birth  and 
existence.  Was  this  not  a  terrible  shame? 
He  could  not  understand,  indeed,  how  fine 
people  like  his  father  and  mother  could  yield 
to  such  inferior  behavior. 

He  realized  rather  better,  however,  that  a 
man  after  all,  in  his  rougher  and  less  tender 
nature,  could  perhaps  have  a  weak  moment  and 
do,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  things  which,  in  Anthony's 
opinion,  were  more  fit  for  bears  and  other 
animals.  But  as  to  a  fine  woman,  and  especially 
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his  mother,  he  stood  perfectly  dumb  before  an 
unsol vable  riddle.  If  he,  on  one  hand,  sym¬ 
pathized  more  with  her  as  a  poor  fallen  angle, 
he,  on  the  other,  was  so  much  the  more  offended 
by  the  unexpected  contrast  of  her  charming 
divine  purity  which  she  always  pretended  to 
have,  and  her  deceptive  behavior  by  which  he 
had  been  so  much  led  astray  in  his  conceptions. 
What  a  quite  unexampled  ignoramus  he  wasl 
Had  the  world  ever  seen  his  great  feelings  and 
almost  adoring  attitude  towards  his  mother 
during  all  the  years  of  his  early  childhood,  his 
shame  would  have  been  absolutely  everlasting 
and  immortal,  as  he  thought.  He  continued 
weeping  and  crying  for  a  long  time,  and  retired 
within  himself  afterwards  in  a  reserved  and 
almost  obstinate  thoughtfulness. 

For  he  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  at  home  what 
he  had  heard,  he  was  too  much  shocked.  He 
had  the  feeling,  if  his  parents  did  not  tell  him 
the  whole  truth  before,  he,  in  his  turn,  would 
take  revenge  on  them  by  being  silent  about  the 
great  discovery  he  had  made.  In  addition  he 
felt  himself  so  high  in  his  sublime  sentiments 
that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  speak 
about  such  shocking  things.  If  the  others 
dealt  with  so  scandalous  a  matter,  he  at  least 
would  not  do  the  same  and  give  the  good  ex¬ 
ample  by  sticking  also  in  future  to  his  noble 
ideal  world.  He  guessed  also  that,  had  his 
father  heard  of  his  indignation,  he  would  have 
been  angry  and  perhaps  punished  him  or  ridi¬ 
culed  him,  and  his  mother,  had  he  spoken  to 
her  sincerely,  would  have  been  very  ashamed 
and  sorry  for  him  and  herself.  Yes,  Anthony 
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was  sure  in  his  heart  that  his  father  was  the 
instigator  and  initiator  of  this  whole  nasty 
story,  and  that  nobody  else  ever  could  have  con¬ 
trived  such  bold  and  terrible  ideas  except  a 
man.  For  this  reason,  he  in  future  thought  that 
there  must  be  something  of  a  scoundrel  in 
every  man,  and  of  sacrificing  weakness  in  every 
woman.  He  covered  up  his  first  indignation 
against  woman  with  sympathy  and  compassion, 
whilst  he  was  only  the  more  strengthened  in 
the  objections  and  suspicions  which  he  already 
had  against  the  lack  of  idealistic  purity  of 
men. 

From  that  time,  he  looked  differently  on  life 
and  his  family.  His  serenity  became  more 
serious  and  thoughtful  and  his  previous  abso¬ 
lutely  secure,  idealistic  self-confidence  was  shak¬ 
en.  He  understood  that  not  everything  in  this 
world  was  so  clear  and  settled  as  he  assumed 
before;  he  guessed  that  there  must  be  many 
heartrending  clefts  and  rents  m  the  human 
psychological  building,  and  that  there  are  other 
powerful  forces  besides  the  idealistic  divine 
feelings,  and  even  that  they  have  also  the  right 
to  existence.  For,  shocking  and  shameless  as  he 
thought  the  sexual  performance  to  be,  he  could 
not  help  from  the  beginning,  admitting  that  it 
was  in  connection  with  the  most  necessary  and 
holy  things  of  life,  and  that  there  must  be  also  a 
kind  of  a  divine  will,  even  in  this  execrable 
sexuality  which  he  despised  so  much.  He,  in  his 
thoughtful  mind,  even  went  so  far  as  to  surmise 
that  his  resistance  to  this  fundamental  law 
underlying  our  whole  existence  and  future 
development,  must  have  to  do  with  some  kind 
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of  wrong  information  with  erroneous  conceptions 
and  feelings  on  his  side.  But  he  was  at  a  perfect 
loss  to  reconcile  these  two  opposite  conceptions 
of  human  life.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  his 
undeveloped  childish  ideas  or  to  his  already 
exaggerated  one-sided  idealistic  strength  of 
temperament,  we  cannot  decide.  Probably 
both  moments  were  the  reason,  so  that  we  can 
perhaps  wish,  on  one  hand,  that  this  awakening 
might  have  been  deferred  still  longer,  whilst,  on 
the  other,  we  think  it  probable  that  it  was  most 
urgent  and  desirable  at  this  point  of  Anthony's 
life,  to  deliver  his  one-sided  temperament  from 
greater  and  more  engrained  illusions  and  dangers. 

Anthony  could  not,  at  this  age,  justify  or 
explain  the  restricted  behaviour  of  his  parents, 
in  matrimonial  matter,  towards  him,  though,  in 
an  intuitive  way,  he  had  sensitiveness  and  tact 
enough  to  agree,  after  all,  that  this  was  a  most 
ticklish  and  difficult  subject.  He  was,  from  the 
beginning,  very  sincere  and  expected  the  same 
thing  from  others,  chiefly  from  his  intimate 
relatives,  towards  himself  also.  He  was  then 
too  proud  to  admit  that  it  was  perhaps  good  to 
hide  from  him  any  truth  because  of  his  youth; 
he  had  the  strong  conviction  that  every  decep¬ 
tion  is  hurtful  and  that  we  cannot  learn  early 
enough  every  truth  of  the  whole  world  and  life. 

This  intelligence,  however,  was  partly  the 
reason  that  he  went  gradually  a  step  further 
towards  independence  and  personality.  He 
learned,  perforce,  to  respect  an  intimate  union 
between  father  and  mother,  in  which  he  did  not 
share,  and  felt,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  that  he 
was  expelled  from  the  familiar  paradise  ol  which 
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he  had  thought  himself  to  be  the  absolute 
apple-ot-the-eye.  He,  in  his  first  hurt  feelings 
and  loving  jealousy  of  his  mother’s  heart,  had 
these  sentiments  very  strongly  and  was  not 
enough  conscious  that  he  was  the  most  intimate 
part  of  his  family,  nevertheless,  though  not  in 
every  respect  and  relation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  this  time  he  was 
introduced  into  quite  new  ideas  and  outlooks. 
Problems  and  questions  were  put  before  his 
mind  at  once,  of  which  he  never  had  thought 
before  and  which  he  could  not  solve  entirely 
until  adult  life,  when  great  experience  and 
thorough  philosophical  studies  threw  more  light 
on  them.  His  whole  manner  of  thinking  became, 
henceforth,  for  this  reason,  more  hesitating, 
more  conditional  and  less  definite  than  before; 
he  began  to  find  out  slowly  the  many-sidedness 
of  human  nature  which  never  can  be  determined 
by  the  merely  idealistic  and  metaphysical  pole 
of  our  soul,  but  bears  always,  as  well,  on  visible 
and  real  conditions  and  values. 

To  a  reasonable  anlysis  of  all  these  seeming 
contradictions,  Anthony  succeeded  only  after 
long  years  and  countless  struggles  and  errors. 
Only  then  he  found  out  that  these  contradictions 
of  the  ideal  and  real  life  are  in  fact  not  opposite 
but  only  distant,  and  that  we  have  to  put  them 
under  one  broad  and  peaceful  heading  which  we 
call  harmonious  humanity.  In  that  enlightening 
upheaval,  the  deepest  questions  of  human  and 
universal  questions  were,  for  the  first  time,  put 
before  him.  His  curiosity  was  awakened  and 
this  enlarged  his  intelligence  and  understanding 
of  the  world  and  life,  but  it  was  long  before  he 
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was  able  to  put  his  hurt  feelings  into  a  smooth 
harmony  with  the  real  truth  and  the  legal 
existence  of  the  visible  and  physiological  world. 

After  all,  he  even  found  out  that  there  must 
be  a  certain  amount  of  humility  and  submission 
to  ignorance  in  our  life,  that  the  swelling  sails  of 
our  soul  toward  ideal  enjoyment  cannot  move 
without  a  certain  supposition  of  a  hazy  poetical 
surrounding  mist  which  consists  in  a  voluntary 
restriction  of  our  intelligence.  He  thought,  then, 
that  without  a  certain  degree  of  mysticism  and 
simplicity  of  the  heart,  there  is  no  real  joy,  and 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  compensation,  the 
happiness  of  our  feelings  is  so  much  the  greater 
as  we  resign  detailed  knowledge  of  things  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  broad  knowledge  and  minute 
clear  interest  in  intellectual  values  impairs  the 
contemporary  intensity  of  feelings  and  pleasures 
in  many  regards.  He  thought  in  his  later  years 
that  the  whole  life-force  was  translatable  into 
the  two  elements  of  intelligence  and  sentiments, 
and  that,  if  either  were  given  the  chance  of 
absorbing  all  of  the  life-force,  the  other  was 
compensatorily  deprived  of  its  strength  and 
energetic  activity.  This  law  was  most  recogniz- 
(  able,  in  his  opinion,  in  art  and  religion.  There 
was  for  him  the  explanation  of  mysticism, 
symbolism  and  miracles;  they  were  just  substi¬ 
tutes  sparing  the  vital  energy  of  the  individual 
for  strong  feelings,  excluding  in  advance  the 
exhaustion  of  the  life-force  in  detailed  and  broad 
intellectual  work.  He  thought  then,  that  art,  in 
its  turn,  had  also  the  task  of  reducing  and 
arranging  the  intellectual  phases  of  our  life  in  an 
easy  and  synoptic  way,  and  so  giving  to  the  in- 
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dividual  the  possibility  of  rushing  quickly  and 
powerfully  with  all  his  feelings  towards  delight¬ 
ful  idealistic  symbols. 

After  all,  he  guessed  that  we  have  also  in  love 
the  same  law,  that  the  corporeal  and  sensorial  side 
of  the  sexual  performance  is  only  the  preparatory 
work  to  terminal  symbolic  action  and  that  also 
here  the  enjoyment  must  be  so  much  greater  as 
the  detailed  visibility  and  any  sensorial  power, 
even  mentioning  it,  are  more  excluded  and 
hidden  in  secret  modesty  and  holy  decency. 
From  this  standpoint  he  began  to  understand 
better  the  secret  behaviour  of  his  parents  and 
other  people  in  this  regard.  He  understood  that 
it  was  quite  a  necessary  law  of  self-protection  for 
loving  enjoyment,  to  retire  from  the  external 
world,  even  from  the  eyes  and  knowledge  of  the 
dearest  child,  letting  alone  the  educational  side 
of  the  question  in  regard  to  the  child  himself. 
The  double  yoke  of  the  human  psychological 
team  became,  at  last,  clear  to  the  mind  of 
Anthony  who  had  been  so  offended  and  hurt  by 
the  idea  of  secrecy  in  his  early  years. 

But  at  the  time  of  his  boyhood  these  medita¬ 
tions  were  not  co-ordinated  because  nobody 
talked  to  him  about  things  like  this,  and  he 
would  not  have  understood  them.  He  had,  for 
many  years,  the  feeling  of  being  terribly  abused 
and  was,  therefore,  so  much  the  more  aware  of 
any  opportunity  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  in 
this  matter  in  an  unobserved  way. 

Many  a  night,  therefore,  he  stayed  awake  in  a 
quiet  and  intense  attention  in  his  bed,  when  he 
heard  any  noise  from  the  adjacent  bedroom  of 
his  parents,  and  as  he  once  told  his  mother  in  the 
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morning:  “I  could  not  sleep  because  I  heard  you 
talking  in  the  night/'  the  parents  were  seriously 
dissatisfied.  His  mother  told  him:  “You  must 
go  to  sleep,”  and  his  father  laughed  at  him  with 
the  remark  that  he  obviously  dreamt  and  was 
excited.  Both  ignored  his  curiosity  entirely  and 
declined  his  intrusive  intention.  But  a  shadow 
had  fallen  on  the  early  and  naive  childhood  of 
Anthony  and  on  his  relations  with  his  parents 
who  knew  this  well,  though  they  never  said 
anything  about  it. 


CHAPTER  V 


FIRST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LOVE 

THE  sensitive  and  curious  Anthony  had  even 
great  personal  struggles  in  his  psychic  life 
from  an  early  age.  After  his  “awakening” 
and  during  the  following  misunderstandings, 
there  was  a  time  when  sensual  dangers  appeared 
before  his  mind  like  frightening  and  powerful 
monsters,  and  sought  to  sweep  away  entirely  the 
tender  young  personality  of  the  boy.  He  fought 
hard  against  this  terrible  imminent  perversion  of 
his  life,  and  took  refuge  in  all  possible  means 
given  to  him  by  nature  and  religion  in  order  to 
conquer  this  most  cruel  and  tenacious  dragon 
which  threatened  to  devour  his  youth  and  force. 

There  are  battles  in  our  personal  life  of  which 
nobody  else  knows,  and  which  are  greater  and 
more  glorious  in  their  successful  issue  than  the 
most  important  victories  of  wars;  we  have  to  go 
through  dangers  in  our  most  intimate  soul  which 
are  absolutely  unparalleled  in  the  outside  world, 
and  which  pre-suppose  more  grit,  courage, 
patience  and  skill  than  anything  else.  Our  later 
successes  or  failures  in  social  life  may  be,  on  the 
whole,  considered  as  being  in  nearest  connection 
with  our  most  secret  victories  and  failures,  and 
though  nobody  knows  about  them,  the  winner 
and  loser  himself  knows  where  the  deepest  root 
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of  his  success  or  failure  lies.  Anthony  was  never 
forced,  in  his  earlier  life,  and  perhaps  never  as 
long  as  he  lived,  to  exert  his  energy  to  the  last 
fibre,  as  in  this  early  huge  battle.  He  had  to  use 
thoroughly  the  utmost  strength  of  his  character 
and  will  power,  and  the  deepest  roots  of  all 
possibilities  of  his  temperament  and  heart  to 
defeat  this  terrible  danger  of  his  life;  but  he 
carried  it  through  in  a  desperate  and  irresistible 
effort,  calling  all  heavenly  forces  to  help  the 
sincerity  of  his  inflexible  decision.  His  great 
energy  in  learning  and  his  sublime  peace  was 
thus  an  early  fruit,  partly,  of  his  strong  moral 
self-possession.  After  having  excluded  every 
lavish  prodigality  of  his  most  intimate  life-force, 
in  an  heroic  effort,  he  had  then  easy  successes  in 
his  scientific  studies  in  school  and  in  his  general 
moral  life,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  all  his 
strength  to  idealistic  precious  sublimation  in  art, 
science  and  religion.  He  had  shut  all  undesirable 
doors  leading  to  other  desires  during  his  adoles¬ 
cence  and  was,  therefore,  of  course,  just  so  much 
more  amenable  to,  and  sensitive  of,  later 
influences  in  the  loving  direction.  But  we  realize 
also,  in  this  connection,  that  he  was  terribly 
afraid  of  losing  the  fruit  of  his  former  great 
victory  which  he  had  conquered  only  with  a 
quite  extraordinary  effort,  and  that  he  was 
thoroughly  averse  to  concessions  towards  the 
sexual  life,  which  seemed  to  him  personally 
exceedingly  dangerous,  according  to  his  personal 
disposition,  because  he  considered  he  had  an 
extraordinary  weakness  and  tendency  in  this 
direction.  If  he  rose  like  a  most  powerful  St. 
George  from  that  early  terrible  battle  with  the 
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sexual  dragon  he  would  at  any  price  maintain 
the  fortress  which  he  had  conquered ;  nothing 
was  so  strong  in  his  mind  as  the  decision  not  to 
allow  m  his  heart  again  that  monster  which 
once,  in  the  early  youth,  had  so  much  opposed 
and  frightened,  and  even  almost  overthrown  the 
whole  building-up  of  his  essential  personality. 
Everything  m  connection  with  sexuality  was 
deemed,  at  this  age  by  Anthony,  as  dangerous 
almost  in  the  same  degree;  he  had  the  general 
idea  that  all  life-force  had  to  be  sublimated 
absolutely  into  useful  and  high  idealistic  values, 
and  that  every  digression  from  this  principle 
would  have  the  consequence  of  psychic,  physical 
and  moral  ruin. 

So,  after  his  meeting  with  Aline,  Anthony 
indeed  thought  to  have  reasons  enough,  from 
outside  and  from  inside,  to  hide  and  even  to 
ignore  his  loving  feelings.  As  he  had  consider¬ 
able  difficulties  in  his  efforts  to  do  so,  he  hoped 
that  m  time  these  feelings  would  fade  away,  and 
that  he  then  would  be  again  free  and  happy,  as 
he  was  before,  in  a  concentrated  and  undisturbed 
scientific  work,  seeking  useful  and  reliable  pur¬ 
poses.  But  it  was  very  hard.  If  there  was  any 
conversation  in  his  family  or  if  there  was  some 
visitor  in  the  house,  it  happened  sometimes,  by 
chance,  that  the  family  Bircher  was  mentioned, 
and  even  the  name  of  Aline.  Every  time  when 
this  occurred,  Anthony  became  terribly  embar¬ 
rassed.  He  not  only  blushed  vividly,  but  felt  a 
most  disagreeable  heat  in  his  whole  head,  and 
had  the  feeling  of  being  seriously  choked  in  his 
throat,  so  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  speak 
one  word.  There  could  not  have  been  anything 
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worse  for  him  at  that  period  of  his  life,  than 
mentioning  the  name  of  Aline.  “Ach  ein  Nam', 
ein  neuer,  ohne  Klang  sonst  meinem  Ohr,  ist 
mir  worden  teuer,  wie  kein  anderer  je  zuvor/' 
This  name  was  the  signal  to  make  him  instantly 
most  helpless  and  distressed.  He  almost  van¬ 
ished  without  knowing  any  remedy  to  help  it. 
Sometimes  he  left  the  living-room,  where  these 
conversations  took  place,  if  he  was  able  to  sense 
early  enough  the  approaching  danger,  but  mostly 
he  was  surprised  by  absolutely  harmless  and 
artless  persons  who  had  not  only  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  his  secret  heart's  relations,  but 
would  not  have  been  in  a  position,  furthermore, 
to  conceive  his  terrible  sensitiveness  in  this 
direction. 

It  was  inevitable,  however,  after  a  short  time, 
that  his  mother  observed  his  extraordinary 
behaviour;  she  asked  him  one  evening,  as  they 
were  alone,  what  it  meant  and  he  could  not 
escape  confessing  the  whole  situation.  He 
blushed,  of  course,  again  deeply;  he  protested  his 
absolute  innocence  in  the  whole  story  of  which 
he  emphasized  he  was  just  the  passive  victim. 
He  said  even,  he  could  not  stand  it  to  be  always 
silent  all  the  time  about  this,  because  he  loved 
Aline  with  the  whole  force  of  his  life.  His 
mother  could  first  not  understand  entirely  how 
deeply  the  arrow  ol  Cupid  had  hit  him;  she  tried 
to  divert  him  by  telling  him  more  or  less  all  the 
objections  which  he  knew  already.  But  as  soon 
as  she  saw  the  completely  changed  behaviour  of 
the  boy,  who  became  more  and  more  meditative, 
stern,  sad  and  lost  his  former  alertness  and  ser¬ 
enity,  she  began  to  suffer  with  him.  He  was  not 
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inclined  to  speak  much  about  Aline  who  was  the 
most  holy  star  of  his  heart;  he  could  above  all 
not  understand  that  there  could  be  any  ‘  *  reason¬ 
able’’  superficial  or  even  frivolous  discussion  of 
the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  but  took  every 
diverting  consolation  and  distraction  as  a  deadly 
offence  and  most  terrible  challenge. 

In  time  also,  Anthony’s  friend,  Fred,  was  initi¬ 
ated  more  into  his  most  important  mystery. 
Fred  was  of  the  same  age  as  Anthony,  kind- 
hearted  and  tender,  but  very  energetic.  He  was 
deeply  in  love  with  nature,  art  and  religion  and 
they  had  a  sincere  and  lasting  friendship 
together,  being  soon  as  inseparable  as  Jonathan 
and  David.  They  continued  spending  much  of 
their  tree  time  in  the  open  air,  making  some  trip 
every  day  into  the  surrounding  country.  This 
happened  often  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
earlier  riser  awakened  the  other,  and  always  in 
the  evening  when  they  admired  the  curves  of  the 
mountains,  the  shadows  and  the  lightings  of 
nature,  and  breathed  silently  the  bracing  air 
which  was  sweetened  by  the  fragrance  of  the 
Alpine  herbs.  They  had  vivacious  and  interest¬ 
ing  conversations,  unless  they  were  absorbed  in 
mute  enthusiasm  in  this  great  nature,  drifting 
and  dreaming  in  the  sublime  accord  of  their 
harmonious  hearts. 

Fred  seemed  to  understand  quickly  and  was 
seriously  impressed  by  the  extraordinarily  holy 
and  deep  conceptions  of  Anthony’s  love.  He 
admired  Anthony  because  of  his  great,  strong 
and  sublime  sentiments,  and  was  then  urged  in 
this  way,  so  that  he  also  opened  his  heart  and 
spoke  about  a  similar  experience  he  had  two 
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years  ago  with  a  girl  whom  he  saw  only  one 
moment  in  the  street,  and  whose  name  he  did  not 
even  know.  He  had  also  much  celestial  feelings 
about  her,  saw  in  her  as  well  an  angel  descended 
trom  the  seventh  heaven,  but  since  the  meeting 
happened  only  once  and  did  not  obviously  shake 
the  foundations  of  his  life  so  much,  he  overcame 
it;  only  often,  when  his  loving  friend,  Anthony, 
as  time  went  on,  moaned  and  groaned  more  and 
more,  during  their  solitary  walks,  about  his 
great  ideal,  and  when  he  began  to  sing  like  a 
nightingale  about  his  angel,  calling  the  forests, 
rivers  and  mountains,  the  stars  and  the  moon  to 
be  witnesses  of  his  incredible  ;oy  and  woe,  then 
his  comrade  could  not  resist,  and  began  also  to 
speak  of  his  own  love  which  seemed  to  have  been 
developed  in  this  way  also.  And  then  they 
wandered  far  without  slackening  their  steps,  they 
were  inspired  with  great  divine  things  and 
unsurpassable  hopes  which  nobody  ever  could 
express  in  human  tongue.  The  stars  twinkled  at 
them  with  a  friendly  light  full  of  majesty,  sweet¬ 
ness  and  benignity,  and  the  moon  complied 
silently  with  their  feelings,  in  gilding  the  lofty 
foreheads  of  these  temperamental  and  thoroughly 
happy  lads. 

So  Anthony  had  at  least  the  consolation  of 
having  two  worthy  confidants  of  his  silent  love, 
his  mother  and  his  friend,  Fred.  Both  under¬ 
stood  him,  appreciated  the  greatness,  strength 
and  nobility  of  his  feelings,  and  sympathized 
with  him,  thus  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
relieve,  from  time  to  time,  his  heart  from  its 
terrible  burden  which  oppressed  him  sometimes 
with  the  most  pitiable  weight.  The  whole 
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world,  it  soon  seemed  to  him,  did  not  matter  a 
bit  any  longer,  in  comparison  with  his  great 
question,  the  solution  of  which  seemed  to  him 
and  his  friends  most  difficult,  and  which  had  to 
be,  even  if  it  succeeded  after  all,  deferred  for 
years  and  years,  though  Anthony  believed  that 
he  was  not  able  to  drag  along  his  hard  and 
crushing  cross  any  longer. 

“Every  minute  ot  waiting  seems  to  me  an 
eternity,  and  I  would  be  so  exceedingly  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  if  my  wooing  love  would  find 
hearing  before  the  grace  of  my  heart’s  majesty, 
or  if  I  would  be  rejected,”  confessed  he  to 
himself. 

The  last  idea  of  being  rejected  pulled  tight 
reins  on  the  jaws  of  the  fiery  horses  of  his 
passionate  longing  to  declare  himself.  He  was 
so  much  in  the  toils  of  his  absolutely  blind  love 
that  he  was  most  frightened,  when  his  confidants 
assured  him  that  a  refusal  was  quite  possible  on 
the  part  of  Aline.  Though  he  felt  in  his  heart 
the  moral  certitude  that  his  love  could  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  the  whole  world  against  it,  he 
was  equally  certain  that,  if  he  failed  in  his  pro¬ 
posal,  he  would  just  drop  dead  immediately. 
Any  refusal  of  a  proposal  to  Aline  lay  outside  all 
limits  of  his  serious  consideration.  If  it  should 
happen,  nevertheless,  as  his  friends  told  him, 
since  we  never  know  about  mutual  feelings  or 
about  previous  “obligations  on  the  other  side  or 
other  circumstances,”  he  thought  this  would  kill 
him  at  once.  How,  and  in  what  way,  and  by 
what  reason,  he  did  not  think  or  meditate  about, 
but  what  he  meant  and  felt  could  be  perhaps 
expressed  with  the  idea  of  the  broken  heart.  He 
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knew,  in  advance,  and  long  before  he  started  his 
real  wooing  activity,  that  his  loving  feelings  were 
so  great,  so  absolutely  sublime  and  intimate, 
entangled  and  connected  with  the  highest  divine 
values  of  his  life,  that,  should  they  be  repudiated 
and  disregarded,  his  whole  life  would  perish  like 
a  wanderer  who  was  led  into  a  dangerous  swamp 
by  a  will-o'-the-wisp  and  drowned  because  of  his 
illusion.  The  extraordinary  importance  of  this 
consideration  checked  his  claiming  will;  he  was 
anxious  to  hold  back  the  forces  of  his  passionate 
heart  until  the  time  when  there  was  a  reasonable 
basis  for  a  matrimonial  proposal,  and  so  to 
diminish  the  danger  of  any  insecurity  in  such  a 
situation  which  seemed  to  him  absolutely  vital. 
This  meditation  together  with  the  others  deter¬ 
mined  him  not  to  confess  his  love  yet,  but  to 
wait,  come  what  might.  He  stifled  the  outcries 
of  his  heart,  which  rose  day  and  night,  claiming 
its  adored  love.  He  strove  to  continue  his  duty 
quietly  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  and  to  avoid 
every  opportunity  ol  irritating  this  terrible 
flame  of  passionate  love  which  threatened  to 
consume  the  depths  ol  his  heart  and  the  verv 
substance  of  his  nervous  system.  There  was  for 
him  only  one  great  consolation,  the  secret  con¬ 
versation  with  his  Iriend,  Fred,  and  with  his 
mother  who  always  were  ready  to  listen  and 
admonish  him  in  his  utmost  distress  of  silent  love. 


CHAPTER  VI 


MEDITATIONS 

OF  course  we  cannot  always  decide  which 
way  we  will  go;  and  even  if  we  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  have  our  own  will  or 
avoid  the  urge  of  any  powerful  instinct,  we 
sometimes  are  taught  that  even  the  combination 
of  the  exterior  circumstances  and  our  individual 
wilful  decision  opposing  our  fundamental  in¬ 
stinctive  disposition  with  all  energy  and  per¬ 
severance  do  not  succeed.  There  is  surely  a 
mutual  influence  of  crushing  fate  and  of  blind 
instinct,  and  the  greatest  struggles,  failures  and 
victories  gather,  of  course  always,  around  the 
hottest  antagonism  and  the  most  serious  deter¬ 
mination  of  these  two  forces  to  carry  through 
their  intentions.  Though  exterior  circumstances 
and  objective  necessities  crumble  not  only 
thrones,  but  also  royal  will  powers,  smashing 
human  fates  to  atoms  by  their  iron  energy,  yet 
we  have  to  admit,  on  the  other  side,  that  also 
the  deepest  universal  instincts  embedded  in  the 
human  heart  and  breast  form  the  personal  fate 
of  oneself,  of  the  surroundings  and  of  the  whole 
social  construction.  The  strong  personality 
changes  and  breaks  the  iron  will  of  fate  and 
gives  to  the  whole  intellectual  drift  and  real 
representation  of  our  life,  quite  a  different 
direction  than  it  would  otherwise  have  taken. 
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The  development  of  loving  feelings  at  Anthony 
Martin’s  age  was  quite  normal.  It  is  only  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  could  not  understand  or  agree 
with  this  most  natural  progress  of  his  life.  But 
if  we  remember  his  very  extreme  idealistic 
education,  his  perfect  contempt  and  negligence 
of  natural  urges  like  sexuality  never  mentioned 
at  all  in  his  former  life  in  a  serious  explanation, 
and  if  we,  in  addition,  think  of  the  unfitting 
season,  when  this  uninvited  guest  entered  the 
doors  of  his  soul,  endangering  the  quiet  studies 
which  were  so  brilliant  and  happy  until  then, 
and  exposing  Anthony  to  a  personal  disagreeable 
reputation  and  suspicion  since  he  was  so  sensi¬ 
tive  and  ambitious  before;  if  we  think  of  all 
this,  we  may  understand  ourselves  that  this 
great  experience,  outstanding  and  beautiful  and 
deep  as  it  may  have  been,  had  not  a  welcome 
reception  at  that  moment.  But  blind  nature 
does  not  ask  us  if  our  exterior  circumstances  are 
ready  or  not;  she  strives  to  take  the  fruits  as 
soon  as  they  are  mature,  and  it  seems  that  this 
boy  full  of  psychic  strength  was  just  an  early 
mature  bushel  of  corn,  ripe  and  ready  to  be 
garnered. 

The  tremendous  sacrifice  of  resignation 
was  naturally  extraordinarily  hard  and  almost 
impossible  for  him;  for  he  had  always  before 
been  able  to  have  his  own  ways  by  means  of  a 
kind  smile,  a  certain  softness,  and  his  careful 
speeches  continually  persuading  his  parents, 
sisters,  friends  and  teachers  in  favor  of  his 
intentions.  The  latter  were,  it  is  true,  mostly 
noble  and  attractive  in  themselves,  but  Anthony 
must  now  recognize  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
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that  nature  and  fate  plotted  a  conspiracy  against 
his  deepest  will,  which  he  could  not  overcome 
except  with  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  the  dearest 
things,  and  all  kinds  of  terrible  struggles  and 
destructions.  This  knowledge  upset  him  thor¬ 
oughly.  For  he  never  had  before  the  necessity 
to  dive  so  deeply  into  the  exterior  or  material 
world  in  order  to  carry  through  his  will;  he 
before  could  always  reach  his  goals  from  the  easy 
chair  of  his  polite  friendliness  and  benevolent 
idealism;  this  time,  it  seemed  to  Anthony, 
there  would  be  the  greatest  and  most  disagree¬ 
able  exterior  and  interior  battles  for  him,  losses 
and  dangers  for  many,  so  that  he  would  have 
been  discouraged  if  the  sting  of  his  love  had  not 
been  so  terribly  deep,  striking  to  the  very  root  of 
his  existence. 

The  more  Anthony  strove  to  get  rid  of  his 
hurting  arrow  of  Cupid,  the  more  it  entered 
most  painfully.  There  was  no  quietness  until  it 
penetrated  through  the  very  centre  of  the  most 
sensitive  soul  of  the  artless  boy  who  was  never 
told  the  most  necessary  lesson,  about  what  love 

is,  whether  it  is  natural  or  dispensable,  whether 
or  not  we  are  entitled  to  dispise  and  discard  it. 
If  ever  a  human  being  was  most  signally  struck 
by  the  loving  passion  falling  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue  on  him,  it  was  Anthony.  The  boy  so  green 
shortly  before,  about  this  subject,  quickly  ex¬ 
perienced  then  the  feelings  of  love,  so  cruelly 
that  he  knew  all  the  questions  which  concerned 

it,  only  too  well  in  his  suffering;  and  then  he 
could  have  been  rather  the  teacher  than  the 
ignorant  surpriser  of  experienced  people,  as  he 
had  been  before. 
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He,  who  had  always  such  clear  urges  in  his 
former  life  toward  greatest  purposes,  being  very 
determined  at  least  in  regard  to  the  outside 
world,  was  now  very  much  scattered  in  his 
interests  and  lost  the  judgment  as  to  what  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  because  his  heart  pushed 
him  with  a  confusing  power  and  sweetest  sugges¬ 
tion  towards  a  direction  which  his  reasoning 
faculty  and  personal  interest  refused  absolutely. 
These  two  elements  entered,  then,  into  a  tre¬ 
mendous  wrestling  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
indecisive  issue  of  the  battle  between  these  two 
biological  adversaries  is  then  the  reason  why  our 
story  develops  and  does  not  finish  here. 

A  thousand  times  he  was  thrown  to  and  fro 
between  the  ideas  of  his  personal  self-protection 
and  his  duty  to  the  whole  society  and  future  of 
humanity.  He  understood  slowly  that  we  have 
other  powers  in  our  heart  than  the  care  of 
individual  self-preservation  and  minute  personal 
culture  of  our  mind.  He  then  felt  that  nature 
gives  other  hints  than  to  administer  exclusively 
to  our  individual  existence  in  the  sense  he  did  it 
up  to  that  time.  How  powerful  was  this  urge  to 
universal  relationship,  to  overwhelming  love  not 
only  for  existing  fellow-creatures  but  also  for 
those  of  future  generations!  What  a  great  new 
dilemma  arose  from  the  ground  of  his  artless 
heart!  But  he  tried  to  suppress  it. 

The  strong  deciding  moral  will  of  Anthony 
being  so  much  endangered  by  his  instinctive 
disposition,  sinking  its  roots  always  more  into 
his  heart,  he  took  advantage  of  all  possible 
means  to  help  him  in  his  situation,  which  he 
recognized  as  serious  and  exceedingly  dangerous 
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to  his  personal  life  and  moral,  real  and  ideal 
success.  He  then  took,  with  the  exception  of  his 
talks  with  his  friend,  Fred,  and  his  mother,  his 
refuge  in  religion.  He  prayed  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  to  God  that  He  would  show  him 
His  way  and  protect  him  against  the  cliffs  of  all 
kinds  of  shame,  undecidedness  and  lack  of  will 
power.  He  went,  at  this  time,  more  often  to 
receive  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  evenings, 
before  he  went  to  bed,  he  started  making  a  short 
visit  to  the  Monastery  church,  where  he  regular¬ 
ly  prayed  before  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  the 
Miraculous  Statue  of  the  Gracious  Virgin.  He 
knelt  then  down  on  the  marble  steps  of  the 
Rosary  Altar  many  a  silent  hour,  with  deepest 
effusion  of  his  heart  looking  at  absolute  things 
with  his  speculative  soul,  and  went  away  every 
time  with  more  confidence  and  strength  than  he 
had  before  he  entered  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CULTURAL  PICTURE  OF  MONKSWOOD 


ANTHONY’S  birthplace,  Monkswood,  had 
in  many  ways  quite  peculiar  historic  and 
cultural  aspects  different  from  any  other. 
Its  development  and  history  was  essentially 
connected  with  the  old  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
which  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  the  lease¬ 
holders  living  on  the  numberless  pilgrims  through¬ 
out  the  centuries,  feeding  them  and  giving  them 
accommodations  m  the  many  hotels  which  were 
so  numerous  that  nearly  every  second  house  was 
either  a  restaurant  or  hostelry. 

The  Monastery  was  built  upon  the  idealism, 
as  Goethe  styled  it,  of  a  hermit  who  retired  to 
the  primeval  forest  in  the  ninth  century,  lived 
in  a  little  cottage  by  himself,  praying,  fasting 
and  meditating,  and  later  was  slain  by  two  rob¬ 
bers.  They  were  captured  in  the  town  of  Zurich 
and  died  on  the  wheel  after  having  been  betrayed 
by  the  two  faithful  ravens  of  the  saint.  The 
insignia  of  the  two  ravens  are,  for  this  reason, 
to-day  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  Monkswood.  The 
martyr  and  saint  who  emplanted  with  his  blood 
the  seed  for  the  later  built  abbey,  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Hohenzollern  which  branched  out 
eventually  into  the  Protestant  line  from  which 
the  last  Kaiser  is  a  descendant. 
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The  first  church  of  the  Monastery  was  inau¬ 
gurated  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  A.C., 
by  a  famous  Bishop.  The  chronicle  relates 
that  he  dreamt  on  the  previous  night  that  he  had 
not  to  inaugurate  the  church,  since  Christ  him¬ 
self  had  done  so  already.  As  he  did  not  believe 
the  dream,  and  proceeded  nevertheless  to  under¬ 
take  the  festival  inauguration,  Christ  himself, 
surrounded  by  angels,  as  the  chronicle  says, 
came  down  from  heaven  to  the  altar  of  the 
Miraculous  Chapel,  and  forbade  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  function.  The  so-called  “Angelic 
Consecration"  is  the  commemorative  feast  of  this 
incident  which  is  accepted  by  believers  as  an 
historic  fact  and  is  celebrated  accordingly  every 
year  in  September  with  extraordinary  magni¬ 
ficence,  detonations  of  guns  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  mountains,  and  illumination  of  the  various 
altars  erected  in  public  places,  and  windows  and 
houses  of  the  Monastery,  while  the  valley  is 
lit  up  with  innumerable  lights  during  the  night, 
when  the  procession  with  the  Holy  Sacrament 
takes  place. 

The  Monastery  from  an  early  time  had  a  great 
influence,  first  owing  to  it  being  favored  by 
many  Emperors  and  Kings  who  endowed  it 
richly,  and  allowed  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
their  patronage,  and  second,  owing  to  the 
increasing  importance  as  a  place  for  pilgrimage. 
Many  near  relatives  of  those  sovereigns  lived  at 
the  Monastery,  where  there  was  to  be  found 
descendants  of  nearly  all  the  principal  royal 
families,  chiefly  of  Germany  but  some  English. 

The  Abbey  of  Monkswood  was  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  for  pilgrims  in  the  early  and  later  middle 
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ages.  In  the  famous  and  most  carefully  elabor¬ 
ated  annals  of  the  Monastery,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  numbers  of  visiting  pilgrims  once 
reached,  on  Pentecost,  over  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  for  a  particularly  high  feast  as  many  as  one 
million  attended.  The  pilgrims  erected  their 
own  tents  in  the  large  meadows  outside  the 
town,  as  there  was  not  enough  accommodation 
for  such  an  extraordinarily  large  crowd.  The 
veneration  of  the  pilgrims  was  chiefly  directed 
to  the  Miraculous  Madonna,  represented  by  an 
extremely  old,  and  to-day  entirely  black  statue, 
from  which  the  pilgrims  hoped  to  have  extra¬ 
ordinary  divine  favors,  and  sure  relief  from  their 
material  and  psychic  distresses  and  difficulties. 
A  great  number  of  crutches  and  tablets  with  the 
stereotypical  words:  “Mary  has  helped,  Mary 
will  continue  helping,”  indicate  and  bear  witness 
to  the  conviction  of  numberless  sufferers  that 
they  found  consolation  and  the  help  they  looked 
for.  Small  legs  and  arms  in  wax  were  hung  or 
fixed  at  the  outside  grating  of  the  Miraculous 
Chapel  by  the  believing  pilgrims  who  joined 
their  most  fervent  prayers  with  this  action,  and 
expected  that  the  kind-hearted  Madonna  who 
looked  with  a  serene  smile  from  the  shining 
golden  clouds  encircling  her,  clad  in  azure  silk 
material,  richly  embroidered  and  furnished  with 
laces  and  gold,  on  her  head  a  beautiful  crown, 
would  be  reminded  of  the  sick  leg  or  arm  whose 
symbols  were  suspended  before  the  Mother  and 
the  Christ  Child.  Many  supported  their  prayers 
with  offerings,  alms  or  masses  which  they  gave 
the  commission  to  be  read  on  their  behalf,  or  by 
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burning  candles  which  they  mounted  in  some 
dark  corner  of  the  old  musty  church. 

There  is  an  incessant  flowing  river  of  pilgrims 
from  the  early  middle  ages  up  to  the  present  day 
to  Monkswood.  All  have  the  same  human 
difficulties,  the  same  fears,  the  same  hopes  and 
beliefs  and  none  can  tell  how  many  were  helped 
and  how  many  not,  but  one  thing  is  sure  that 
the  root  of  their  help  was  always  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  their  own  hearts.  In  the  earlier 
ages,  they  came  on  foot,  often  on  most  difficult 
and  long  journeys,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
some  with  tormenting  peas  in  their  shoes  put 
there  for  self-sacrifice.  Many  are  the  moving 
reports  how  thrilled  they  were,  as  at  last,  from 
the  top  of  the  neighboring  hills  called  the 
Donkey  and  the  Cat  Mountains,  they  discovered 
the  impressive  Abbey  in  the  background  of  the 
deep  valley,  with  its  two  high  steeples. 

Not  only  all  conditions  of  oppressed,  faithful 
and  religious  people  visited  this  famous  shrine, 
but  also  the  great  of  the  earth  went  there  in 
order  to  try  and  curry  favor  with  the  Miraculous 
Mary.  Napoleon  III  himself  presented  a  huge 
candelabra  which  hangs  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  bearing  the  inscription:  “Je  desire 
mettre  moi  et  mes  enfants  sous  la  protection  de 
la  Sainte  ViergeA  In  the  famous  Princes’ 
Salon,  a  large  collection  of  life-size  canvasses  are 
hung  of  the  different  kings  and  emperors  of 
Europe  who,  at  various  times,  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Monastery.  Though  assuming 
that  the  visits  of  many  of  the  royalties  were 
made  for  personal  and  political  gains,  it  is  certain 
it  was  a  most  interesting  psychological  and 
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religious  centre  of  Europe.  Even  in  these 
modern  times,  as  many  as  200,000  pilgrims  visit 
the  Monastery  yearly. 

The  pilgrims  now  have  the  benefit  of  using  the 
railways  which  bring  the  organized  crowds 
rapidly  from  all  corners,  in  long  trains  panting 
up  the  mountain  side.  The  pilgrims  are  tightly 
packed  together  and  sing  and  pray  and  eat  their 
meals  which  they  bring  with  them  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  whole  length  of  their 
stay.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  interesting 
spectacle  for  an  observer  than  a  pilgrims’  train, 
as  it  is  called,  the  sight  of  which  conjures  up  the 
questions  of  what  brought  them  together?— why 
do  they  come? — what  do  they  expect? — how  do 
they  carry  through  their  intensions  and  hopes? — 
how  does  their  psychology  work  in  with  their 
pilgrimages? 

This  surging  crowd,  suggestive  of  a  mighty 
avalanche,  plays  an  enormous  role  in  these 
religious  movements  so  much  so  that  every 
onlooker,  be  he  Goethe,  who  was  twice  a  visitor, 
Volta  or  the  simplest  beggar,  he  is  just  carried 
away  in  the  vortex  of  the  powerful  whirlpool  of 
these  great  religious  manifestations. 

How  differently  the  various  nationalities  react 
in  their  religious  performances!  One  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  the  unforgettable  slow  and 
solemn  rhythm  of  the  religious  songs  of  the 
Southern  Germans,  coming  mostly  trom  the 
Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest)  and  Bavaria,  with 
their  quiet  steadiness,  with  their  poetical  feelings 
and  absolutely  irresistible  fervor  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  assail  gracious  heaven  with  their  prayer¬ 
ful  hearts,  strong  like  lions  and  grim  as  death 
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itself.  No  longer  was  the  question  in  the  thick 
air  ot  the  church  crowded  with  people  (how 
much  did  Anthony  feel  it  when  he  sometimes 
crept  in  and  posted  himself  behind  the  farthest 
column)  of  space,  nation,  language  and  time. 
The  collective  soul  of  the  crowds  effused  itself 
with  incredible  power  toward  heaven,  sweeping 
everyone  with  it  and  creating  in  their  songs, * 
sweet,  hopeful  and  strong  at  the  same  time,  the 
happiest  and  greatest  values  through  their  great 
forceful  will  which  their  necessity  sent  to  heaven. 
There  is  something  extraordinary  and  great  in 
the  Teutonic  soul  to  which  the  German  and 
Saxon  races  belong.  What  a  patience,  what  an 
inexhaustible  faith  and  confidence!  After  all  the 
miseries,  all  the  disappointments,  all  the  most 
shameful  blows,  and  after  being  crushed  by  hard 
work,  diseases  and  sorrows,  having  become 
unhappy  just  because  of  their  idealism,  these 
people  rise  again  and  sing  long  and  profoundly 
about  their  lost  happiness,  craving  the  goodness 
of  God  and  the  universe  until  they  are  indeed 
once  more  at  the  top  of  the  most  enviable 
optimism  and  the  most  hopeful  confidence  in 
their  loving  eternal  Father.  In  these  strong 
waves  of  the  feeling  soul  of  whole  nations,  we 
are  gripped  by  the  violent  energy,  we  understand 
more  than  we  do  ordinarily,  and  we  know  that 
in  this  pride  and  humility,  in  this  power  of 
sentiments  and  sincere  tears  of  the  nations  are 
begotten  greatest  things  in  the  world,  and  that 
they  are  so  fundamental  that  they  throw  spot¬ 
lights  to  the  most  distant  background  of  our 
deepest  psychological  and  interspheric  des¬ 
tiny. 
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The  French  pilgrim  type  impresses  the  obser¬ 
ver  quite  differently.  The  natural  vivacity  of  the 
leading  cures,  the  strong  divertability  of  the 
individual,  seems  first  to  give  to  him  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  comparison  with  the  German  who  is 
deep,  quiet  and  concentrated  in  his  prayer, 
whose  songs  go  out  like  huge  breakers  wandering 
in  steady  powerful  rhythm  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  repeating  themselves  with  majestic  regu¬ 
larity,  and  ending,  after  all,  in  a  splash  of  water, 
too,  in  a  few  hidden  tears  which  are  considered 
as  the  expression  of  human  misery,  but  have,  in 
themselves,  a  divine  glimmer  of  delivery  and 
consolation. 

Let  us  follow  during  the  night  the  torch  pro¬ 
cession  on  the  nearby  hill.  The  French  pilgrims 
walk,  one  by  one,  each  with  a  flickering  candle 
in  his  right  hand,  along  the  intricate  twistings  of 
the  path,  ever  climbing  and  descending  the  hill 
which  to  the  beholder  gives  the  impression  of  a 
long  snake  ol  lire  crawling  slowly  up  and  down 
the  slopes  in  variable  curves  and  loops.  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  that  they  sing  in  French,  as 
one  hears,  though  far  away,  their  soft  accent 
and  charming  timbre,  and  we  are  able  to  discern 
that  the  song  concerns  Mary,  the  Virgin,  as  the 
song-prayer  ascends  in  incessant  repetitions  of 
the  refrain:  “Ave,  ave,  ave  Maria!”  There  is  a 
kindling  dramatic  energy  in  the  cadences  of  the 
melody,  a  power,  strength,  intimate  eloquence, 
confidence  and  exuberance  of  feelings  and 
expression  as  can  only  emanate  from  the  genius 
of  the  French,  from  a  country  where  Lamartine 
and  Victor  Hugo  were  born  and  achieved  great¬ 
ness.  The  leading  priests  intermingle  among  the 
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pilgrims,  brandishing  their  burning  candles  or 
torches  to  the  lilt  of  the  music  with  fervent 
enthusiasm  and  irresistible  holy  fire.  The  voices 
of  this  great  mass  of  devotees  echo  and  re-echo 
through  the  nightly  valley  with  their  warrior¬ 
like  passionate  cries  of  hope  and  desire,  as  if  to 
explode  the  mighty  cupola  of  magnificent  dark- 
blue  sky  above,  in  their  temperamental  pas¬ 
sionate  outbursts,  to  pull  down  the  whole  heaven 
with  the  commanding  and  desperate  outcries  of 
their  sincere  hearts.  “Pour  down  from  heaven 
the  Just,  and  clouds,  rain  Him  down  on  earth  I” 
Was  there  ever  such  shouting,  such  leaping  as  if 
it  were  to  the  roof  of  the  sky  in  their  burning 
desire  to  embrace  the  greatest  divine  love  for 
which  they  are  longing? 

But  the  sky  rolled  on  in  passive  quietness  and 
the  kindling  stars  shone  down  on  these  creatures 
of  destiny  like  charming  kisses  of  benign  love 
bidding  them  to  compose  themselves  and  to  be 
courageous,  to  pursue  life  with  new  confidence 
and  sincere  effort.  The  same  soothing  effect  had 
nature,  on  the  other  side,  on  the  less  demonstra¬ 
tive  and  more  patient  Germans,  to  content 
themselves  with  the  glimmer  of  their  tears  rising 
from  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and  to 
proceed  with  firm  hope,  unyielding  courage  and 
incessant  perseverance. 

So  Monkswood  had  an  interesting  activity  all 
through  the  summer  months.  There  was  a 
remarkable  atmosphere  over  the  whole  valley. 
It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  millions  of 
oppressed  who,  hoping  for  bodily  relief  and  moral 
and  spiritual  strength,  visited  this  Monastery 
through  centuries.  How  many  tears  were  shed 
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before  the  miraculous  statue  of  Mary,  how  many 
heads  were  bowed  and  how  many  knees  bent  in 
order  to  beseech  the  love  of  the  immortal 
powers  of  the  heaven  for  a  better  lot  and  better 
enlightenment!  And  all  these  prayers  and  good 
deeds  must  of  necessity  have  left  behind  a 
blessed  atmosphere  in  the  purlieus  of  Monks- 
wood,  giving  a  blending  of  kindness,  deep  seri¬ 
ousness,  serene  hopefulness  and  elevated  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  place.  Every  pilgrim  feels  this 
strength  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  valley  and 
passes  through  the  magnificent  plaza  before  the 
Monastery,  the  most  impressive  square  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  made  after  the  style  of  that 
before  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  fringed  by  hemis¬ 
pheric  arcades  and  centred  by  the  monumental 
fountain  with  the  gilded  statue  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  fourteen  water  reeds  singing  eternal  psalms. 
Standing  there  facing  the  front  of  the  church  and 
the  Monastery  with  the  high  steeples,  the 
numerous  pilasters  and  columns,  volutes,  archi¬ 
traves  and  statues,  above  all  the  towering 
masses  of  stone  looking  down  from  the  hill,  the 
pilgrim  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  before  some¬ 
thing  great  and  extraordinary  in  the  artistic, 
historic,  cultural,  but  above  all,  in  the  psychic 
religious  sense;  and  when  he  mounts  the  different 
staircases  in  the  middle,  forming  beautiful 
curves  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  hears  the 
joyous  bells  from  the  steeples  chiming  the  hour, 
he  senses  the  vague  impression  of  the  movements 
of  a  weaver’s  loom  of  the  time  which  has  been 
working  within  those  high  halls  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  announcing  just  that  one  more  por¬ 
tion  of  an  hour  is  added  to  limitless  time.  And 
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thus  the  stranger  is  consoled,  because  his  church 
and  his  faith  together  promise  to  answer  with 
great  security  and  dignity  unsolved  questions  of 
time  and  eternity. 

Life  around  the  church  and  monastery  and  in 
the  streets  ol  the  town  was  exceedingly  vivacious 
and  variable  in  colors.  A  great  many  of  the 
pilgrims  were  of  the  peasant  type  who  in  Europe, 
even  to-day,  are  very  proud  of  their  historic  old 
costumes  and  don  them  whenever  they  travel. 
A  great  number  of  the  costumes  were  from 
Alsatia,  Burgundy,  Tyrol,  the  Black  Forest 
(Baden  and  Wuertemberg)  and  the  Swiss  can¬ 
tons  of  Underwald,  Valais  and  Fribourg.  Huge 
silk  or  velvet  bows  adorned  many  of  the  head¬ 
dresses  of  the  women  who  interwove  them  into 
the  middle  of  their  parted  hair  on  both  sides, 
giving  the  appearance  of  immense  butterflies  or 
wings  of  birds,  completely  hiding  their  kind  faces 
and  tender  pious  eyes.  Those  from  the  Black 
Forest  often  wore  tight-fitting  bonnets  in  black 
silk  and  velvet  studded  with  beads.  The  Swiss 
costumes,  chiefly  the  Underwaldese  were  notice¬ 
able  by  the  thickly  beaded  tight  bodices,  graced 
with  numerous  overhanging  fine  silvery  chains, 
whilst  the  hair  was  adorned  with  white  ribbons, 
and  ornamented  with  great  dazzling  Spanish 
combs.  The  arms  of  the  girls  were  covered  with 
short  white  shirt  sleeves  reaching  to  the  elbows 
and  giving  a  most  attractive  and  pretty  natural 
effect.  The  women  from  the  Canton  Valais  had 
small  hats  of  yellow  straw  and  black  ribbons 
looking  like  small  beehives,  short  pleated  skirts 
of  rough  material  and  red  stockings,  a  quite 
original  and  natural  fashion.  The  women  of 
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Burgundy  had  more  variegated  colored  bows- 
mostly  in  silk,  whilst  the  bright  green  of  the 
male  costume  of  Tyrol  with  their  green  top  hats, 
green  trimmings  on  the  coats  and  green  stock¬ 
ings,  leaving  the  knees  free,  tuned  in  harmonious¬ 
ly  with  the  kaleidoscopic  movements  of  the 
colors  of  the  other  dresses  seen  in  the  streets. 
The  Hungarian  and  Roumanian  people  arrived 
ini  their  well-known  variegated  dresses,  the 
people  of  Siebenbuergen  exhibited  big  and 
numerous  shining  buttons,  and  add  to  this  the 
original  costumes  of  various  religious  orders, 
chiefly  the  often  more  original  than  beautiful 
bonnets  of  the  French  nuns,  and  the  most 
modern  fashion  of  the  higher  classes  of  snobbish 
men  and  women  of  all  Europe,  one  can  imagine 
that  the  international  and  poetical  picture  was 
marvellous  to  behold. 

Many  non-Catholic  people  visited  Monks- 
wood  and  appreciated  greatly  the  artistic  church, 
the  musical  performances  and  the  international 
atmosphere.  A  great  number  of  citizens  of 
Zurich  were  frequent  visitors,  and  the  old  hatred 
of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  both 
parties  had  killed  each  other,  yielded  to  a  reason¬ 
able  tolerance,  even  though  the  founder  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation,  Zuinglius,  was  originally  a 
priest  in  Monkswood  and  had  left  after  a  violent 
quarrel  with  the  Monastery. 

During  Anthony's  time,  the  pilgrims  came 
almost  exclusively  in  organized  trains.  They 
arrived  continuously  during  the  summer  months, 
many  pilgrim  societies  arriving  even  from  such 
distant  places  as  Paris,  Vienna,  Budapest  and 
Prague,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  from 
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Alsatia,  Burgundy  and  Franche  Comte,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Germany,  while  many  arrived 
from  the  Italian  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  Ticino, 
and  from  the  northern  part  of  Italy  itself.  Only 
those  of  the  Swiss  Catholics  living  near  visited 
the  Miraculous  Madonna  on  foot,  and  there  were 
continuous  processions,  either  from  the  trains  or 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  town  of  praying 
pilgrims,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  received  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Monastery  or,  in  many  Swiss 
cases,  by  the  civic  authorities  who  themselves 
wore  historic  dresses,  partly  in  purple  and  red 
similar  to  Cardinals. 

Many  important  personages  arrived  during 
Anthony’s  stay  at  the  Monastery.  On  one 
occasion  King  Carol  of  Roumania  was  a  visitor 
as  was  also  the  well-known  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
Secretary  of  State  to  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  and 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  whose 
son  was  a  student  at  the  Abbey.  In  honor  of 
these  noted  visitors,  the  whole  Monastery  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  solemn  procession  to  welcome  their 
arrival  at  the  station.  The  monks  looked 
picturesque  in  their  antique  pleated  surplices  in 
black,  with  long  sleeves,  while  the  students  wore 
their  short  white  surplices.  The  whole  entourage 
was  escorted  through  the  town  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  hymns,  the  thundering  salutes  of 
mortars  from  the  neighboring  hills,  and  the 
joyous  ringing  of  massive  bells. 

The  bells  of  Monkswood  were  rung  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  from  any  other  steeple  in  Europe, 
for  they  pealed  out  on  every  conceivable  occa¬ 
sion  such  as  the  ceremony  of  High  Mass  or 
Vespers  or  other  services;  together  with  the 
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burial  service  or  special  ecclesiastical  leasts,  and, 
of  course,  at  the  arrival  of  pilgrims. 

The  natives  of  the  country  were  naturally 
accustomed  to  these  continuous  festival  per¬ 
formances.  To  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Monkswood,  these  were  occasions  for 
making  money,  and  they  resorted  to  many  ruses 
to  induce  the  pilgrims  to  part  with  their  cash, 
though  their  charges  were  always  modest,  and 
made  to  fit  the  purses  of  the  poorer  class  ol 
devotees  who,  with  their  sorrows  and  difficulties 
of  life,  formed  the  major  portion  of  the  pilgrims. 
Not  only  were  the  hotels  filled  to  capacity  on  the 
occasions  for  high  feasts,  but  private  people 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  to  rent 
their  spare  rooms  and  beds. 

With  it  all  there  was  a  most  vivacious  life 
under  the  arcades  which  were  of  beautiful  hemis¬ 
pheric  disposition  likened  to  a  horseshoe  in  front 
of  the  Monastery.  Monotonous  was  the  con¬ 
tinuous  crying  of  the  women  under  and  around 
these  arcades  selling  rosaries,  prayer  books, 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  other  saints,  small 
statues  in  burnt  clay  and  other  devotional 
articles,  of  no  real  intrinsic  or  artistic  value,  but 
merely  serving  as  a  memento  of  their  never-to- 
be-forgotten  visit  to  this  holy  place,  to  be 
cherished  and  given  or  exhibited  to  their  less 
fortunate  who  had  been  unable  to  take  the 
journey.  Many  of  these  souvenirs  bore  an 
inscription  such  as:  “In  Monkswood  I  remem¬ 
bered  thee  and  bring  thee,  therefore,  this 
token.”  These  tokens  of  remembrances  in¬ 
cluded  crucifixes,  small  needle  cases,  crosses  in 
glass,  horn,  wood  or  ivory,  which  by  placing 


one's  eye  to  a  small  hole,  one  could  behold  a 
panorama  ot  the  whole  Monastery  by  the  aid  of 
a  small  magnifying  glass,  while  others  depicted 
the  Holy  Virgin  surrounded  by  golden  clouds 
just  as  she  is  represented  in  the  miraculous 
chapel  above  the  altar.  The  honest  and  simple 
women  were  exceedingly  obliging  in  selling  their 
objects,  and  endeavoured  to  make  themselves 
understood,  however  badly,  m  various  languages. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  m  this  way  made  a  great 
deal  of  money.  During  the  winter  months  they 
were  able  to  earn  practically  nothing,  which 
made  them  all  the  more  eager  to  take  advantage 
ot  the  golden  harvest  during  the  summer. 
Anthony's  grandmother  had  for  a  long  time  a 
store  at  a  corner  of  one  of  the  arcades,  v^here  she 
amassed  what  was  to  her  a  small  fortune.  This, 
together  with  the  money  earned  by  his  grand¬ 
father  as  the  leading  conductor  of  the  stately 
mail  coaches  crossing  the  Furka  Pass  from 
Lucerne,  which  on  his  demise  was  bequeathed 
to  his  father,  enabled  Anthony  to  enjoy  a  first- 
class  university  education  in  such  a  way  that 
he  was  never  stinted  m  regard  to  money. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  were  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  not  in  sympathetic 
harmony  with  the  principles  and  conceptions  of 
the  pilgrims,  basing  their  contention  on  the  age- 
old  proverb:  “The  nearer  Rome,  the  worse  the 
Christian.''  Just  those  who  earned  the  most 
from  the  travellers  were,  as  it  often  happens,  the 
more  opposed  to  their  religious  beliefs.  One 
glaring  instance  of  this  was  that  of  a  famous 
colonel,  Anthony's  father's  friend.  This  man 
manufactured  articles  in  wax,  chiefly  candles. 
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but  at  the  same  time  he  was  greatly  averse  to 
the  Monastery  and  its  tenets.  Such  as  he, 
however,  were  always  cautious  in  their  utter¬ 
ances  and  endeavored  to  avoid  disagreeable 
controversies. 

Not  so  the  little  children  who  are  naturally 
open  to  speak  what  they  think,  for  they  often 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  and  ideas,  being 
ignorant  that  these  very  pilgrims  were  the  means 
of  bringing  a  livelihood  to  almost  everyone  in  the 
town.  These  children  who  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies, 
often  imitated  them  in  their  plays.  So  much  so 
that  on  many  occasions  their  parents  were 
forced  to  leave  them  at  home  during  the  services 
in  order  to  avoid  scandals  and  quarrels.  Many 
of  them  made  a  burlesque  out  of  the  ceremonies, 
taking  candles  and  making  fires  before  which 
they  sung  religious  songs  which  they  altered  in 
a  ludicrous  way,  arranging  processions  and  sing¬ 
ing  the  tune  of  many  of  the  pilgrims'  songs,  but 
adding  their  own  funny  rhymes  and  words,  as 
they  did  not  understand  foreign  languages. 
A  favorite  childish  imitation  of  the  wonderful 
and  uplifting  French  song  with  the  refrain: 
“Ave,  Ave,  Ave  Maria"  was  the  paraphrase: 
“Now  we  go  to  the  Capricorn  and  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  if  it  is  not  good,  we  leave  it 
without  paying,  Ave,  Ave,  Ave  Maria."  This 
song  was  repeated  daily  by  many  of  the  children 
with  great  zest,  laughter  and  amusement  until 
stopped  by  parents  and  older  people. 

“0  Stern  und  Blume, 

Geist  und  Kleid! 

Lieb  ,  Leid  und 
Zeit  und  Ewigkeit!” 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CHURCH  VISIT  AT  NIGHT 

ONE  night  Anthony,  the  lover  of  Aline, 
entered  the  church  again.  It  was  about 
nine  o’clock.  There  was  a  deep  snow  out¬ 
side.  He  went  behind  the  last  column  and  sat 
down  just  inside  the  front  door,  there  where 
probably  Goethe  stood  a  hundred  years  before, 
where  St.  Benedict  Labre  prayed,  but  where 
now-a-days  blind  and  poor  old  men  and  women 
are  sitting  praying,  in  a  feeble  voice,  and 
accepting  gifts  from  the  passing-by  believers. 
Anthony  thought  of  these  people,  as  he  went  to 
sit  in  that  corner.  He  had  the  idea  that  he  was 
also  a  kind  of  a  poor  leper,  and  had  to  be  just 
in  this  corner  in  memory  ol  those  poor  creatures 
who  were  there  every  morning,  to  whom  he 
belonged  in  his  feelings.  He  hoped  also  to 
receive  from  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  humili¬ 
ty  and  contrition  of  the  heart,  the  grace  of 
relief  and  illumination  in  his  most  difficult 
situation. 

There  were,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  no  people 
in  the  church.  It  was  a  cold  winter  night  and, 
though  there  were  stars  in  the  sky  and  a  half 
moon,  it  was  dark  enough  to  blur  the  view  of  the 
mighty  arches  of  the  famous  octagon  swinging 
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exceedingly  high  over  the  Miraculous  Chapel. 
The  arches  departed  from  the  top  of  two 
gigantic  doubled  columns  rising  from  the  chapel 
as  their  root,  and  they  formed  so  eight  powerful 
branches  overshadowing  the  chapel  and  its 
surroundings  like  a  tree  of  tremendous  dimen¬ 
sions  and  perfect  geometrical  regularity.  An¬ 
thony's  admiring  eyes  caught  some  glimpses  of 
this  masterpiece  through  the  misty  veils  of  the 
night,  but  his  looks  were  naturally  mostly 
directed  toward  the  opposite  altar  of  this  chapel, 
over  which  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  stood  on 
golden  brilliant  clouds,  which  also  surrounded 
her  in  a  beautiful  shining  circle,  altogether 
reflecting,  in  their  artistic  beauty,  the  perpetual 
lights,  which  were  fastened  at  invisible  opposite 
places  inside  the  chapel.  The  perfect  silence  of 
the  huge  spaces  which  seemed  to  have  no  limits 
in  the  dark  vaults  and  toward  the  distant  choir 
and  naves,  the  central  rich  and  solemnly 
reflected  light,  the  silk  coat  of  the  Madonna  and 
its  gold  embroidered  decorations,  the  precious 
stones  of  her  golden  crown  and  the  mace  held 
in  her  hand,  all  these  things  together  elevated 
even  more  the  mystic  strength  of  his  heart. 
He  who  forgot  so  easily  the  whole  world  because 
of  his  only  goal  and  love,  found  in  this  mysterious 
artistic  disposition  of  the  visible  values  a  similar 
exemplary  proceeding,  and  felt,  therefore,  so 
well  protected  and  harmoniously  at  home  in  the 
church,  in  his  deepest  sentiments.  He  also 
forgot  everything  of  the  world,  all  real  life  was 
wrapped  in  night  for  him  like  these  gloomy 
spaces  of  the  church,  and  there  was  also  one 
central  light,  one  brilliant  star  or  moon  or  sun. 
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or  one  shining  dove  or  one  dazzling  Madonna  in 
the  night  of  his  heart,  one  root  of  Jesse  of  the 
tree  of  his  psychic  life — it  was  Aline. 

As  he  looked,  full  of  intimate  attention  and 
sweet  melancholy  over  to  the  Madonna,  he  had 
the  impression  that  she  smiled  at  him  in  a 
reserved  sublime  majesty  from  her  high  celestial 
platform,  and  he  looked  full  of  fervent  desire 
again  and  again,  and  a  tear  came  to  his  burning 
eye  as  he  prayed:  "Mother,  of  whom  we  are 
told  that  thou  never  hast  left  unheard  a  sincere 
prayer,  I  beseech  thee  look  upon  my  distress. 
Thou  knowest  what  terrible  dangers  and  terrific 
contradictions  have  risen  in  my  heart,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  confuse  me,  and  to  destroy  the  peace,  the 
order  and  the  success  of  my  life.  I  cannot  think 
what  is  right,  I  feel  that  my  forces  are  insufficient 
to  solve  this  problem.  Help  me  with  thy  mighty 
intercession,  thou  who  hast  all  power  from  Him 
and  art  able  to  pour  the  most  wonderful  streams 
of  divine  grace  on  my  poor  soul.  I  trust  that 
thou  wilt  not  despise  me,  thou  who  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  hast  heard  countless  millions  of  poor 
and  oppressed  people  coming  to  thee,  as  all  these 
memorials  such  as  crutches  and  tablets  recount. 
If  thou  hast  fixed  thy  gracious  action  more 
especially  on  this  local  miraculous  place,  do  not 
forget  me  who  am  born  just  at  the  threshold  of 
thy  sanctuary."  Anthony  relieved  his  heart  in 
this  way  from  his  most  oppressive  sorrow;  he 
felt  better  every  time  after  conversations  like 
this  with  the  Holy  Virgin  in  the  night. 

Although  Anthony  was  mostly  alone  at  that 
late  hour  in  the  church,  there  was  sometimes  a 
dim  shadow  passing  by  the  dark  distant  corners 
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and  edges  of  the  pillars  so  that  he  scarcely  could 
distinguish  anything  more  than  that  there  must 
be  some  other  nightly  visitor  of  the  church,  as 
he  was;  he  sometimes  saw  an  immovable  black 
figure  kneeling  at  the  marble  step  at  the  Rosary 
Altar,  or  even  behind  the  Miraculous  Chapel. 
But  all  this  went  on  in  such  a  perfect  silence  and 
quietness,  not  only  the  dark  night  made  them 
quite  unrecognizable,  but  also  the  reverence  of 
the  religious  dignified  place,  and  the  black 
shawls  which  the  visitors,  almost  all  ladies,  had 
wrapped  about  their  heads.  Anthony  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  see  Aline,  but  he  did 
not  assume  that  it  really  could  happen.  Yet  just 
that  evening,  when  he  was  again  sitting  behind 
the  last  column  of  the  church,  dreaming  under 
the  magnificent  octagon  and  praying  in  the 
usual  manner  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  full  of  con¬ 
fidence,  he  heard  a  noise  from  the  left-hand  side 
entrance  of  the  church,  near  his  seat.  The 
entrances  of  the  church  were,  during  the  winter 
time,  protected  by  four  doors  within  short 
distances  of  each  other.  So  Anthony  had  already 
heard  the  sound  of  someone  entering  an  outside 
door,  which  was  banged  a  little  because  of  the 
wind  closing  it.  He  was  not  very  surprised, 
though  attentive,  because  late  visitors  at  the 
church,  at  this  season,  were  not  frequent;  he 
looked  over  then  and  saw,  an  instant  afterwards, 
a  lady  in  black  coming  in,  her  head  wrapped  in  a 
white  scarf.  Anthony  was  startled,  as  the 
slender  figure  threw  back,  with  the  right  hand, 
whilst  the  left  remained  within  the  huge  black 
muff,  the  high  curtain  in  dark  red  velvet, 
hanging  over  the  innermost  door  of  the  entrance. 
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She  walked  then  quickly  and  with  decision 
toward  the  huge  marble  basin  with  the  Holy 
Water  which  was  round  the  corner  behind  the 
Rosary  Altar.  He  could  not  recognize  her  face 
distinctly,  but  he  felt  instinctively  it  might  be 
Aline. 

He  knew  that  he  could  not  count  on  all  his 
hopes  and  expectations  in  her  regard.  He  had 
been  so  often  disappointed  before  that  he  was 
already  more  reserved.  Every  sound  would  have 
been  her  voice  and  every  motion,  even  of  all  the 
countless  vibrating  needles  of  the  spruce  in  the 
surrounding  forests  would  have  whispered  her 
name  and  would  have  been  inspired  with  her  life, 
if  he  had  had  to  decide.  Experience  taught  him 
that  this  was  not  so,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  everything  he  saw  and  heard  had  no 
connection  with  her  existence. 

That  lady  was  yet  extraordinary  indeed;  her 
movements  were  so  noble,  composed  and  proud 
like  those  of  Aline.  She  went  over  to  kneel  down 
at  the  marble  step  of  the  Rosary  Altar,  and  after 
a  long  prayer  during  which  she  remained  im¬ 
movable  before  the  Holy  Sacrament,  she  rose, 
bowed  her  knee  and  went  quickly  over  to  the 
Miraculous  Chapel,  where  she  knelt  down  again 
on  the  bench  outside  the  grating.  Looking  then 
just  at  her  black  figure  and  the  reflected  shining 
clouds  round  the  Madonna  behind  her,  Anthony 
though  not  being  very  near,  was  then  able  to 
distinguish  her  contours  better,  since  she  had 
undone  a  little  her  fur  scarf  and  thus  exposed 
her  pretty  head  and  neck,  silhouetted  against  the 
light  flowing  from  the  altar.  He  recognized 
without  hesitation  that  it  was  indeed  Aline. 
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The  surprise  could  not  have  been  greater  and 
his  joy  and  thankfulness  were  overwhelming  that 
she,  at  this  late  hour,  during  the  dark  night,  was 
alone  with  him  in  the  sanctuary.  The  gracious 
face  of  the  Madonna  seemed  to  beckon  to  him 
now;  he  understood  that  she  had  heard  his 
prayer  and  he  expressed  to  her  his  gratefulness 
with  the  most  tender  and  kind  looks  and 
thoughts  of  which  a  human  being  is  capable.  He 
enjoyed  his  stay  on  the  last  bench  immensely, 
delighted  with  the  presence  of  the  two  kindest 
ladies  of  whom  he  had  ever  thought  in  his  life 
and  to  which  he  hoped  to  add  earlier  or  later  a 
third  one,  his  mother. 

He  was  immovable  behind  his  column  and  did 
not  care  to  stir  in  the  least  on  his  seat,  and  we  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  the  cold  of  the  night 
or  the  utmost  agitation  of  his  heart,  but  he 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  knees  shook 
in  a  strange  manner. 

After  a  short  while,  the  young  lady,  who  had 
no  idea  of  his  presence  in  the  church,  went 
quickly  back  the  same  way  as  she  had  come,  and 
slipped  with  an  elegant  movement  out  again 
under  the  velours  curtain  bordered  with  golden 
fringes.  He  held  his  breath,  he  was  so  impressed 
and  startled.  How  concentrated,  serious  and 
determined  she  was;  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
pious  and  devout  lady  in  the  church.  And  how 
fine  and  slender  was  her  body,  and  graceful  her 
movements.  Indeed  she  left  the  church  with  the 
speed  of  a  gazelle  and  the  elegance  of  a  roe,  and 
the  boy  could  not  have  had  a  better  impression 
of  her  than  he  received. 
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The  consequence  of  this  coincidence  was  then 
that  he  repeated  his  nightly  visits  to  the  church 
regularly  every  day.  He  was  immensely  thrilled 
if  he  saw  Aline,  who  came  in  time  always  more 
frequently,  and  in  the  end  every  evening  at  the 
same  hour.  She  had  no  idea  that  Anthony 
observed  her  from  his  corner  and  was  the 
strongest  and  most  interested  guardian  angel, 
standing  sentinel  to  her,  loving  her  most  in  the 
whole  Christian  church.  Whether  she  was 
attracted  by  his  wonderful  psychic  energy  pull¬ 
ing  her  with  the  utmost  desire,  or  whether  she 
had  herself  her  troubles  or  strong  religious  needs, 
bringing  about  these  visits,  we  cannot  decide. 
The  fact  remains  that  for  a  long  time,  month 
after  month,  and  even  years,  both  went  at  the 
hour  of  nightly  solitude  and  darkness  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  when  there  was  a 
blue  sky  with  stars  and  moon,  or  during  the 
worst  snow  storm  when  they  had  to  protect 
their  faces  against  the  wind-blown  snowflakes, 
at  the  coldest  temperature  or  during  the  most 
depressive  rain,  but  also  on  the  mild  summer 
nights,  when  other  people  preferred  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  the  open  nature.  It  was  very 
seldom  that  it  happened  that  they  met  each 
other  in  front  of  the  church  or  at  the  door,  one 
coming  in  and  the  other  leaving;  but  beside  a 
formal,  friendly  greeting  there  was  never  any 
other  intercourse. 

There  was  at  least  the  possibility,  for  Anthony, 
of  seeing  her  often,  and  he  appreciated  this 
wonderful  opportunity  immensely.  If  he  could 
not  approach  her  closer,  he  had  at  least  the  good 
fortune  to  see  her  in  the  evenings  or  nights  in  the 
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church,  and  this  continuously  gave  the  neces¬ 
sary  spiritual  food  to  his  heart,  which  clung 
always  more  and  more  to  its  idol.  But  he  was  in 
a  terribly  blind  alley,  and  his  distress  became 
always  greater  and  greater;  he  was  not  able 
almost  any  longer  to  think  of  anything  else  but 
of  her,  and  felt  more  and  more  the  inevitable 
need  to  disclose  to  her  his  feelings.  His  conver¬ 
sation  with  his  mother  and  his  friend,  Fred, 
almost  exclusively  bore  on  her,  whilst  his 
interest  in  other  people  and  matters  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited;  he  became  nervous  and  senti¬ 
mental  to  the  highest  degree,  and  shed  countless 
tears  in  his  bookroom  when  he  was  alone,  and  at 
last  in  the  company  of  his  mother,  indicating  the 
extraordinarily  serious  state  of  his  mind.  His 
mother  tried  again  and  again  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  affection,  but  all  she  reached  in  these 
moments  was  the  passionate,  harsh  contradic¬ 
tion  of  her  darling  who  would  have  rather  died 
than  give  up  his  ideal. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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AS  the  time  went  by  and  Anthony's  psychic 
condition  became  desperate,  his  mother 
said  to  him  one  evening,  not  knowing  any 
more  how  to  calm  his  unhinged  temper:  “Now, 
it  is  enough.  You  have  now  simply  to  write  to 
her  a  letter  and  make  a  declaration.  It  cannot 
be  worse  than  it  is  now,  it  can  only  become 
better;  there  must  be  absolutely  a  decision."  It 
was  then  also  nearing  the  time  when  Anthony 
would  have  to  leave  the  Monastery  School,  the 
time  of  the  final  matriculation  was  at  hand,  and 
Anthony  himself  thought  that  there  must  be  a 
clear  statement  of  affairs  before  he  left  Monks- 
wood  and  went  away  to  a  university  city.  So  he 
sat  at  his  desk  in  the  heaviest  sentimental  fever, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter: 

"Dear  Miss  Aline:  The  undersigned  has  to 
confess  that  he  is  deeply  in  love  with  you.  I  do 
not  know  how  this  deepest  and  most  divine 
feeling,  unknown  to  me  hitherto,  came  into  my 
heart;  but  I  feel  obliged  to  tell  you  simply  that 
it  is  true.  These  sentiments  struck  the  depths 
of  my  heart  like  a  lightning  from  the  blue  sky. 
They  are  so  powerful  and  strong  and  rule  my 
whole  life  so  much  that  I  know  that  you  mean 
everything  for  me,  that  nothing  in  my  poor  life 
has  a  comparable  value  at  all  for  me,  and  that 
your  favor  would  have  for  me  the  significance  of 
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everlasting  and  inexpressible  happiness,  as,  on 
the  other  side,  your  objection  against  my  love 
would  destroy  my  future  existence  and  my 
interest  in  the  whole  of  life.  Excuse  my  frank 
language,  my  most  adored  and  sweetest  angel, 
but  I  could  not  help  telling  you  this  important 
fact,  for  I  have  been  oppressed  terribly  for  two 
years  by  these  feelings.  I  am  so  much  more 
entitled  to  unveil  my  innermost  heart  to  you 
since  I,  after  a  short  time,  have  to  leave  Monks- 
wood  for  my  university  studies.  With  kindest 
regards.  Your  most  faithful  admirer  forever, 
Anthony  Martin/’ 

He  put  this  letter  down  in  the  most  cautious 
hand-writing,  which  was,  however,  a  little 
shaky,  folded  and  closed  it  carefully,  and  wrote 
the  address:  Miss  Aline  Bircher,  “The  Har¬ 
bour,”  Monkswood.  He  was  not  only  frightened 
by  his  bold  enterprise,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  but 
also  infinitely  delighted  to  have  found  the 
courage,  after  all,  to  do  it.  He  posted  the  letter 
with  trembling  fingers  and  palpitating  heart,  in 
some  unobserved  box  at  a  hidden  corner  of  the 
town,  and  ran  afterwards  home  with  blushing 
cheeks  and  greatest  expectations,  as  though  he 
had  kindled  the  tinder  of  the  greatest  cannon, 
and  was  running  away  from  the  coming  explo¬ 
sion.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  time  from  this 
evening  until  the  next  evening  was  not  long,  he 
felt  the  elapse  of  this  time  like  the  space  of  an 
eternity.  He  knew  that  it  concerned  the  whole 
of  his  future  life,  and  could,  therefore,  not  await 
quietly  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  answer. 
And  indeed,  he  had  a  small  letter  the  next 
evening  bearing  the  address,  in  significant  and 
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beautiful  hand-writing:  Mr.  Anthony  Martin, 
Student,  Monkswood. 

The  envelope  had  a  black  margin  which 
indicated  that  there  was  a  death  in  the  family. 
This  reminded  Anthony  of  the  fact  that  Aline’s 
father  had  died  a  short  time  before,  when 
Anthony  had  another  opportunity  to  make  a 
small  visit  to  the  house,  the  only  private  one  of 
his  life,  in  a  moment  where  the  whole  family  was 
upset.  There  he  had  not  only  prayed  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  for  the  eternal  peace  of  the 
late  Air.  Bircher,  kneeling  before  his  deathbed, 
because  he  thought  that  Aline  liked  him  very 
much,  but  admired  also,  in  passing  by,  the  fine 
carvings  of  the  furniture  and  the  beautiful 
pictures  which  were  everywhere  in  the  house;  on 
that  occasion  he  had  missed  Aline  again. 

He  took  the  black  margin  of  the  envelope,  in 
his  sensitive  heart,  rather  as  a  frightening  and 
bad  omen,  and  asked  himself  if  it  meant  perhaps 
also  the  death  of  his  own  heart  and  love;  but  the 
desire  to  know,  after  all,  the  real  truth  urged  him 
to  open  the  letter  quickly  and  to  read  it.  He 
retired  into  the  most  hidden  corner  of  his  book- 
room,  opened  the  letter  with  nervous  passion, 
and  read: 

"Dear  Mr.  Martin:  Your  letter  of  yesterday 
made  upon  me  the  deepest  impression.  I  am 
most  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  so  much 
affection,  of  which  I  am  quite  unworthy.  We 
all  appreciate  you  very  much  and  know  that  you 
are  a  good  young  man  and  an  excellent  serious 
student.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  much  more  for 
the  moment.  I  must  confess  to  you,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  I  am  bound  by  previous  obliga- 
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tions  and  am,  therefore,  not  in  a  position  to 
reciprocate  your  feelings.  Yours  faithfully. 
Aline  Bircher." 

Anthony  was  almost  struck  to  death.  He  was 
proud  of  this  small  letter  written  by  her  own 
hand,  and  coming  from  her  noble  mind.  He 
kissed  it  over  and  over  again;  he  would  not  have 
given  it  away  for  a  million,  regarding  it  as  the 
most  precious  relic  of  his  life;  he  appreciated  her 
careful  manner  of  expression,  saving  his  feelings 
as  much  as  possible,  but  he  was,  of  course,  also 
puzzled  m  the  depths  of  his  heart  by  the  fact 
that  Aline,  by  the  will  of  fate,  had  already 
promised  her  hand  to  another  man,  and  that  he 
was,  therefore,  simply  excluded  in  spite  of  all 
his  loving  madness  and  passionate  devotion.  A 
large  tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  coming  from  the 
bitterest  pain  of  his  soul. 

He  told  his  mother  who  had  some  most  com¬ 
passionate  words,  and  said  that  he  knew  now 
where  he  stood  with  Aline,  and  that  he  had  to 
forget.  She  told  him  even,  in  a  decided  way, 
that  he  had  not  to  be  so  stubborn  as  to  believe 
there  there  could  be  only  one  good  person  in  the 
world  and  in  our  life:  "There  are  many  others/’ 
she  said,  "who  are  as  good  or  even  better,  and 
you  will  soon  have  the  possibility  to  choose 
another  fine  young  lady  when  you  will  have 
progressed  more  in  your  studies  and  examina¬ 
tions."  But  she  experienced  another  sharp  con¬ 
tradiction  from  his  temperamental  sensitiveness, 
at  the  trial  of  this  insinuation.  He  said:  "There 
can  never  be  a  change  in  this  love.  I  shall  love 
Aline  as  long  as  I  live,  and  rather  will  die  than 
to  think  of  anyone  else,  one  moment,  all  my 
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life.”  He  was  terribly  excited  and  embarrassed 
by  this  turning  of  his  life,  but  after  having 
meditated  a  little,  he  replied,  according  to  his 
peculiar  nature,  almost  instantly  in  the  following 
way  to  Aline : 

“Dear  Miss  Aline:  I  have  read  with  the 
deepest  sorrow  the  contents  of  your  appreciated 
letter.  It  struck  me  just  as  a  terrible  bullet 
aimed  at  the  centre  of  my  heart.  I  think  I  am 
ruined  for  all  my  life,  and  never  shall  recover 
Irom  the  heavy  disappointment  and  pain  into 
which  I  was  plunged  by  my  miserable  destiny. 
But  I  ask  you  sincerely  if  you  have  a  deep  and 
holy  love  for  whomsoever,  to  stick  to  it  faith¬ 
fully.  I  should  not  like  any  other  man  in  the 
whole  wTorld  to  have  the  same  terrible  experience 
as  I  have  now  to  undergo.  May  you  and  others 
at  least  be  happy,  if  life  does  not  permit  me  to 
be  also.  Your  most  sincere  friend  forever,  who 
will  follow  you  all  hours  of  his  life  with  the 
kindest  wishes  foryour  welfare,  Anthony  Martin.  ” 

Then  he  posted  this  letter,  with  tender  kisses 
and  a  tear  burning  like  fire  and  blood,  and  so 
their  correspondence  was  closed. 

He  himself  had  put  an  end  to  any  further 
intercourse  in  accepting  and  confirming  Aline’s 
decision,  and  now  knew  exactly  his  situation. 
He  hoped  that  this  clear  exterior  solution  would 
bring  peace  and  quietness  to  his  heart.  Now  he 
could  go  away  and  begin  a  new  life  and  seek 
other  goals  again,  since  he  was  so  interested  in 
science  and  art.  But  his  heart  with  its  feelings 
did  not  change  as  he  expected. 

A  short  time  after  his  memorable  corres¬ 
pondence,  he  had  to  go  with  his  friend,  Walter, 
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as  the  representative  of  the  students,  to  different 
stores  in  the  town  in  order  to  buy,  in  the  name 
of  the  Prefect,  innumerable  toys  and  knick- 
knacks  for  an  impending  festivity.  They  had 
then  to  go  also  to  the  store  of  Aline's  family, 
where  he  met  them  all  together.  They  were  very 
friendly,  and  Anthony  was  able  to  partake  in  the 
conversation  in  an  almost  natural  and  unassum¬ 
ing  way.  They  received  quite  a  number  of  old 
worn-out  articles  which  were  suitable  for  their 
purpose,  and  took  leave  in  a  suitably  friendly 
manner  like  those  who  respected  each  other. 

The  strong  loving  feelings  of  Anthony  would 
not  disappear.  They  came  back  so  much  more 
strongly  m  spite  of  all,  if  an  increase  were  indeed 
possible,  perhaps  because  there  was  now  one 
more  huge  obstacle.  He  imagined  he  had  under¬ 
stood  from  the  words  of  Aline's  letters,  that  she 
had  a  distinct  personal  appreciation  of  his 
person  and,  if  he  had  a  mild  refusal  on  one  side, 
he,  on  the  other,  was  also  sure  now  that  she 
liked  and  respected  him  especially,  which 
stimulated  his  hopes  again  in  a  most  powerful 
way.  He  continued  his  friendship  with  Bonus, 
always  repeated  his  nightly  visits  to  the  Minster 
and  began  sometimes  to  pass  by  the  house  of 
“The  Harbour"  when  he  went  to  see  his  friend 
Joseph  who  lived  in  the  neighboring  quarter  of 
“The  Alderbrook."  Passing  at  the  front  side  of 
the  house  seemed  to  him,  however,  as  a  rule,  too 
conspicuous  and  bold,  since  he  was  not  only 
naturally  shy  in  his  love  but  had  attracted 
slowly,  in  some  indirect  way,  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  particular  behaviour.  He  preferred, 
therefore,  to  pass  behind  the  house,  through  a 
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narrow  path  between  the  house  and  the  garden, 
and  had  always  the  feeling  of  running  the 
gauntlet  as  he  walked  through  that  small  lane 
though  there  was  never  anybody  observing  him. 
But  he  repeated  it  again  and  again  like  a  moth 
flying  around  a  flame  and  secretly  hoped  always 
to  meet  Aline  or  some  member  of  her  family 
when  passing  there. 

Anthony  was  so  full  of  his  will  to  persevere  in 
his  love,  after  all,  and  had  such  an  irresistible 
passionate  longing  for  this  goal  that  the  tem¬ 
peramental  features  of  his  pubescent  maturity 
were  more  developed,  and  that  there  was  soon 
the  clear  conviction  in  the  heart  and  blood  of  the 
young  man  that  he  never  would  live  as  a  cele- 
bate,  but  that  he  would  marry  as  soon  as 
possible.  His  chosen  future  wife  was  Aline 
whom  he  would  conquer  at  any  price,  since  she 
had  given  him  some  hope,  so  that  he  trusted  to 
win  her  earlier  or  later. 


CHAPTER  X 


MONASTERY  SCHOOL 

ANTHONY  had  from  a  very  early  age 
pronounced  inclinations  to  stand  remark¬ 
ably  surely  on  his  own  conceptions.  He 
never  was  very  greedy  of  new  experience  and 
was,  therefore,  comparable  even  in  his  first 
youth  to  an  old  man  with  a  young  body  who 
seemed  to  like  preferably  to  look  back  to  a  rich 
amount  of  personal  inheritance  of  psychic 
wealth,  which  he  thought  to  be  more  important, 
more  creditable  and  precious  than  anything 
which  life  and  experience  could  give  him. 
Whilst  young  people,  as  a  rule,  are  very  inclined 
to  new  experiences  which  they  catch  like  butter¬ 
flies  on  all  sides  without  clear  consciousness, 
being  very  susceptible  to  new  sensorial  facts 
which  they  accept  at  their  face  value,  he  on  the 
contrary  was  much  more  convinced  and  sure  of 
the  inside  laws  of  his  mind  and  heart.  There  he 
looked  always  back  as  to  a  hidden  treasure  of 
which  nobody  knew  and  which  he,  himself,  had 
to  discover  and  prospect  for,  in  serious  self- 
meditation  and  solitary  attention.  He  longed 
much  more  to  discover  his  own  nature  than 
anything  else  and  thought  it  more  important  to 
listen  to  the  universal  whispering  of  the  deepest 
well  in  the  bottom  of  his  innermost  conscience 
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which  seemed  to  him  to  be  by  far  the  best  source 
of  essential  information  and  obligation.  He, 
therefore,  felt  to  be  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
experiences  of  former  generations,  of  psychic 
results  made  not  by  himself  but  by  his  ancestors 
and  to  avail  himself  of  their  lessons  with  as 
great  a  security  as  if  he  had  made  them  by 
himself. 

This  conception  gave  him  from  the  beginning 
that  peculiar  psychic  strength  and  security 
which  his  comrades  lacked  and  which  imparted 
to  him  the  respect  of  his  superiors,  teachers  and 
parents.  There  seemed  to  be  between  them 
many  questions  settled  and  explained  in  advance 
which  the  other  boys  had  first  to  be  taught  by 
errors  and  blind  instinctive  behaviour,  to  which 
the  teacher  had  to  resist  every  day  and  every¬ 
where.  Anthony’s  kind  quietness  and  legal  cor¬ 
rectness  were  so  exceptional,  his  love  for  all 
orderly,  loving,  divine  and  beautiful  things  was 
so  definitely  fixed  already  in  the  early  years  of 
his  life,  his  aversion  to  boasting  and  belief  in 
violence,  to  boisterous  passion,  had  already 
reached  in  his  early  school  days  such  a  degree  of 
enlightened  wisdom  that  his  fellow  pupils  felt 
him  to  be  a  strong  element  of  order,  love  and 
clear  authority  for  the  cultural  values  of  this 
world,  and  the  teachers  and  parents  a  welcome 
collaborator  of  their  tasks.  It  is  very  character¬ 
istic,  in  this  sense,  for  him  and  for  his  surround¬ 
ings  that  being  recognized  by  his  comrades  as 
the  reserved  partisan  of  the  settled  authority, 
not  sharing  their  cruelty,  and  cheating  freaks  and 
tricks,  he  was  considered  as  something  different 
in  the  psychological  order,  and  that  he  soon,  in 
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his  behaviour  digressing  from  that  of  the  other 
children,  was  called  “The  Thatf,”  a  despicable 
denomination  for  a  priest  or  minister.  The  boys 
amused  themselves  in  his  peculiar  ways.  He 
never  answered  any  insult  and  was  always  as 
kind  after  any  affront  as  he  was  before.  Though 
this  complete  lack  of  any  wish  for  revenge 
brought  to  him  naturally  many  persecutions  and 
insults  again  and  again,  from  the  side  of  his 
wilder  comrades,  besides  the  early  role  of  being 
a  Saint  Sebastian,  he  on  the  other  side  gained 
love  and  respect  from  all,  but  chiefly  from  the 
more  refined  and  more  psychic  elements  of  his 
surroundings.  It  must  be  considered  indeed  as 
most  startling  that  he  had  in  his  early  boyhood 
such  an  intuitive  prognosis,  in  regard  to  his 
future  profession,  from  the  side  of  his  comrades. 
Far  as  they  were  from  the  same  standpoint,  they 
very  cleverly  judged  his  psychic  affmitj7  and  in¬ 
clination  to  be  near  the  spiritual  taste  of  the 
theologian,  though  he  never  did  anything  which 
could  betray  in  a  clear  way  his  intimate  longing 
for  this  career.  It  was  merely  his  personal 
manners,  his  reservedness  against  all  kinds  of 
injustice,  cruelty  and  rough  pleasures,  his 
pronounced  taste  for  charity,  his  respect  for 
divine  feelings  and  his  love  for  legislative  order 
and  its  representatives  in  school  and  church, 
which  afforded  him  this  extraordinary  denom¬ 
ination.  So  he  was  always,  during  the  early 
school  days,  simply  called  “The  Ptaff”  by  all 
children.  Everybody  knew  who  was  meant  by 
this  appellation  and  he  had  to  accept  this  title 
whether  he  would  or  not,  from  the  public 
opinion  of  his  coevals. 
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Though  at  the  bottom  Anthony  did  not 
accept  this  nickname  as  an  insult,  since  it 
included  at  the  same  time  also  a  certain  compli¬ 
ment,  he  felt  by  it  that  he  was  excluded  from 
the  average  of  his  fellow  pupils  and  was  arrested 
by  the  opinion  that  he  must  have  something  in 
his  character  which  the  others  lacked.  He  was, 
therefore,  sometimes  sad  and  frightened,  in  the 
end,  of  being  isolated  from  all  others  in  his  inner 
psychological  disposition  in  a  distinct  and 
definite  manner.  The  keen  observation  of  his 
fellow  pupils  had  indeed  found  out  the  very 
fundamental  feature  of  Anthony’s  mind;  they 
brought  to  the  light  of  day,  with  a  sharp  eye, 
that  peculiar  psychological  nature  of  his  mind 
which  we  shall  meet  again  and  again  and  which 
will  explain  so  many  of  his  future  actions  and 
omissions. 

It  was  Anthony’s  pronouncedly  scientific  ten¬ 
dency  and  good  behaviour  which  had  instigated 
his  teachers  and  also  the  family  doctor,  who 
always  was  consulted  in  regard  to  important 
decisions  by  Anthony’s  father,  to  urge  his 
preparation  for  a  scientific  profession,  at  the 
period  when  Anthony  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
primary  school.  After  some  hesitation  his  father 
was  ready  to  permit  the  boy  to  leave  the  public 
school,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  to  enter 
the  Gymnasium  in  the  nearby  Monastery. 

Anthony  was  greatly  impressed,  as  first  he 
wore  his  uniform  cap  which  was  the  sign  of  his 
new  standing  of  student  of  the  Monastery 
School;  his  heart  was  palpitating  when  he  went 
the  first  time  to  the  old  musty  school-room  of  the 
ancient  Abbey,  with  the  old  benches,  carved 
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over  and  over  with  the  initials  of  the  names  of  so 
many  generations  of  former  students.  They 
gave  rather  a  heavy  and  serious  impression  by 
their  black  lacquer,  toning  in  with  the  shadowy 
courtyards  outside  the  windows,  bordered  by 
the  long  wings  of  the  Monastery  buildings, 
looking  over  all  in  perfect  silence  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  the  different  clock  bells 
chiming  the  quarter  hours  from  the  steeples. 

Young  boys,  first-year  students  from  the 
German,  French  and  Italian-speaking  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  Central  Europe  had  to  take 
there  a  sort  of  introductory  examination  about 
natural  history.  All  were  anxious  and  puzzled 
whether  or  not  they  could  pass  the  examination. 
The  second  day,  as  they  came  back  to  that 
school-room  and  the  teacher,  a  quiet  monk, 
started  to  disclose  the  results  of  the  test  of  the 
previous  day,  he  said:  “There  is  only  one  boy 
who  solved  the  task  given  without  any  flaw. 
This  boy  is  a  native  of  this  place.”  All  were 
much  arrested  and  held  their  breath.  “The 
name  of  this  boy,”  he  continued,  “is  Anthony 
Martin — let  him  rise.”  Anthony,  a  little  fellowr, 
who  felt  quite  lost  and  desperate  in  this  inter¬ 
national  crowd  and  was  hidden  in  some  corner 
behind,  was  struck  by  this  disagreeable  publicity, 
and  rose  from  his  seat  blushing.  He  was  called 
to  the  teacher  who  gave  him  back  his  composi¬ 
tion  with  a  kind  smile.  This  was  the  first  step 
towards  destroying  his  natural  timidity.  He 
told  of  this  small  episode  at  home ;  and  his  lather 
was  so  pleased  that  he  said  that  if  he  had  all  the 
best  qualifications  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
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he  would  buy  him  the  finest  bicycle  to  reward 
him.  The  boy  did  not  forget  this  promise. 

His  parents  and  sisters  arranged  for  him  a 
small  library  with  a  desk  and  a  shelf,  where  he 
could  put,  in  an  orderly  way,  all  dilapidated 
books  which  he  had  gathered  since  his  childhood. 
This  library  was  then  remarkably  augmented  at 
the  end  of  the  first  school  year,  when  he  reached 
indeed  the  best  qualifications  and  when  his 
lather,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  boy 
and  also  his  own  thrifty  intentions,  converted 
the  promised  bicycle  into  a  great  set  of  books 
about  the  history  of  the  world,  in  seven  thick 
volumes,  which  were  bound  in  red  leather. 
Anthony  went  every  day  to  the  bookbinder  until 
they  were  ready;  he  was  proud  of  the  bright  red 
backs,  and  it  was  one  of  the  happy  moments  of 
his  life  when  he  was  allowed  to  arrange  them  in 
order  on  his  book  shelf.  This  love  for  books  was 
always  typical  of  his  character.  He  continued 
during  his  whole  Gymnasium  this  collection, 
and  had  his  bookroom  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
precious  literature  in  many  sciences  and  lan¬ 
guages.  He  looked  up  to  his  books  as  to  his 
living  helpers  and  protectors,  giving  to  him  that 
superior  atmosphere  of  thought  for  which  he 
seemed  to  be  especially  created. 

His  kind  mother  put  an  old  sofa  in  the  boy’s 
room,  with  a  cover  of  variegated  huge  flowers, 
on  a  dark  red  background,  where  he  could  sit 
down  for  his  relaxation,  or  for  poetical  reading, 
whilst  for  serious  studies  and  exact  science  he 
stood  at  his  desk,  often  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands  in  serious  thoughtfulness. 
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On  the  wall  an  antique  clock  was  fixed.  It  was 
a  family  piece,  well  preserved  and  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Small  gold  borders 
crept  over  the  black  fields  of  the  clock  and  the 
numerous  golden  flower  baskets  and  nosegays 
lavished  with  elegant  blossoms  and  leaves  in 
charming  curves,  twisted  around  the  dial  and 
towards  the  corners.  The  helmet  and  the  plinth 
were  perfectly  preserved,  the  middle  part  stood 
on  dainty  carved  legs  bearing  the  heavy  works 
and  the  large  dial,  which  had  huge  Roman 
numerals;  the  hands,  carved  and  perforated  into 
imaginative  forms,  were  made  of  blue  steel,  and 
the  whole  was  most  pleasant  to  behold. 

Anthony  was  especially  thrilled  by  the  friendly 
chime  ringing  through  the  house  and  had  a  quite 
pronounced  predilection  for  his  clock  without 
knowing  exactly  why.  Was  it  the  noble  circular 
form  of  the  dial  or  the  friendly  striking  of  the 
hour  which  fascinated  him,  the  continuous 
ticking  of  the  pendulum,  singing  as  it  were  a 
continuous  festival  song  during  the  hours  of  day 
and  night,  and  possessing  in  this  way  a  certain 
living  nature  known  only  to  clocks?  He 
could  not  tell. 

He  was  determined  to  do  everything  he  could 
to  become  a  real  and  thorough  scholar.  For  this 
purpose,  he  rose  early  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evenings,  which  were  so  long  in  the  winter  time, 
he  stayed  with  a  buzzing  lamp,  as  a  rule,  until 
nine  o'clock,  studying  and  enjoying  in  sublime 
solitude,  and  always,  after  having  escaped  for  a 
little  time  over  to  the  rooms  of  father  and 
mother,  returned  to  his  interesting  and  promis¬ 
ing  work.  He  was  a  perfectly  happy  boy,  being 
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extremely  fond  of  doing  his  duty.  His  instincts 
and  obligations  led  him  at  that  time  exactly  in 
the  same  direction,  completing  and  augmenting 
each  other  in  a  happy  success.  This  was  and  is 
always  the  surest  guarantee  of  our  successful 
satisfaction,  and  was  the  reason  of  the  clearness 
and  efficiency  of  his  mind  at  that  time;  he 
needed  nothing  but  quietness  and  time,  all  other 
things  he  had  in  his  happy  disposition  and  ex¬ 
terior  opportunities.  Never  was  he  sulky  and 
seldom  tired.  Great  hopes  and  fulfilments  gave 
wings  continuously  to  his  energy;  from  his  high 
aspirations  he  received  the  force  to  do  good  work 
and  in  his  success  and  acknowledgment,  in 
school  and  family,  he  had  the  great  pledges  of 
sure  realization,  which  everybody  needs  and 
appreciates. 

Anthony’s  stay  in  the  Monastery  School  was 
very  animating.  The  novelty  ol  the  rich  and 
historic  atmosphere  of  the  famous  Abbey  and 
the  contact  with  the  racial  and  geographical 
mixture  of  his  fellow  pupils  made  him  feel  better 
than  he  did  in  his  primary  school. 

He  was,  in  the  division  of  the  pupils,  put  into 
the  class  of  Father  Leander,  who  worked  hard  to 
inculcate  in  the  boys  a  thorough  knowledge, 
above  all,  as  it  fits  this  classic  Gymnasium,  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Anthony  liked  even  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
discrimination  to  many  others  of  his  previous 
comrades,  also  some  dear  friends  of  the  former 
Boys’  Organization  who  unfortunately  left  the 
Gymnasium  in  the  first  or  second  class. 

Optimistic  benevolence  from  the  teacher  is 
like  a  fire  kindling  the  zeal  of  the  pupil  and 
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helping  him  to  solve  easily  the  most  difficult 
tasks,  whilst  doubt  and  pessimistic  outlook  on 
the  teacher’s  part  does  not  permit  the  young 
germs  of  the  timid  faculties  to  become  conscious 
and  strong  and  develop  to  full  power.  But  they 
are  suppressed  and  suffocated  in  discouragement 
or  in  wounded  self-esteem. 

Anthony  had  quite  exciting  memories  in  this 
regard  from  his  early  school  days  of  the  primary 
classes.  At  this  period  the  teachers  in  that 
country  made  frequent  and  thorough  use  of  the 
stick.  The  ordinary  methods  of  punishment 
consisted  either  in  whipping  the  palm  of  the 
hand  with  a  long  hazel  stick,  what  they  called 
"Tatzen,”  or  in  beating  the  poor  boy,  caught 
between  the  knees  of  the  teacher,  with  a  ruler  or 
stick  on  his  hinder  parts.  It  happened  also 
often  that  the  teachers,  if  they  were  overtaken  by 
temper,  gave  the  children  a  box  on  the  ears  or 
pulled  their  hair  severely. 

Every  day  children  were  beaten  m  the  public 
school  by  the  primary  teachers.  Anthony  had 
in  his  artless  egoism  at  that  period,  the  strong 
conviction  that  his  exemption  from  the  rather 
general  rule  of  being  beaten  by  the  teachers  was 
due  to  his  personal  merit  because  he  was  better, 
more  attentive  and  cleverer  than  his  comrades. 
He  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
courageous  and  strong  lather  at  his  back,  who 
was  respected  and  perhaps  even  feared  by 
his  educators.  He  did  not  analyze  why 
mostly  the  poorest  boys  ot  the  orphan  house 
were  beaten  and  that  there  was  not  only 
personal  stupidity  and  bad  will  on  the  part  of 
those  boys  behind  this  tact,  but  more  perhaps. 
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the  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  teachers  to 
yield  to  their  personal  bad  temper  and  angry 
wish  to  punish. 

Anthony  could  never  forget  his  schoolmate, 
Peter,  a  small  plump  orphan  boy  in  homespun 
clothes,  who  was  thrashed  every  day  in  his 
class.  He  squealed  and  cried — his  face  was 
swollen  and  red — like  a  small  pig  before  being 
slaughtered,  and  the  angry  teacher  shouted  not 
less.  Often  the  teachers,  in  a  wild  persecution, 
followed  him  round  the  benches  while  he  yelled, 
imploring  the  teacher  with  streams  of  tears  to 
leave  him  alone.  “St.  Mary,  help  me!  All 
saints  in  heaven  assist  me!  Our  Father  in 
heaven— in  heaven,  Our  Father — now  and  in 
the  hour  of  my  death!  Oh,  I  will  be  good  always! 
Let  me,  teacher,  I  ask  you,  I  implore  you!  I 
would  not  do  it!”  So  he  prayed  before  he  was 
caught  and  during  being  beaten,  reciting  to  and 
fro  all  prayers  he  knew.  Often  he  broke  the 
stick  of  the  teacher,  or  he  bit  him  in  his  agony. 
The  children  around  trembled  with  terror  during 
those  spectacles.  Anthony  had  a  religious  awe 
looking  at  this  poor  boy  of  whom  all  were  afraid 
because  he  was  so  much  crushed.  Anthony  felt 
deep  compassion  for  him  when  he,  sometimes 
during  recess,  came  near  him  and  smiled  at  him, 
saying  timidly:  “Anthony!”  And  Anthony 
would  answer:  “I  like  you,  Peter,”  and  was 
sad  with  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  all  in  our 
human  nature  part  of  a  wild  beast  which  is 
delighted  in  fighting  and  beating  as  soon  as 
there  is  security  against  requital  and  revenge. 
Those  teachers  had  such  an  extraordinary 
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authority  among  their  children  that  none  dared 
to  say  a  word  against  their  immovable  rights, 
but  all  acknowledged  as  absolutely  perfect  all 
that  they  did.  What  must  have  been  the  effect 
of  this  continuous  bad  example  of  those  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  on  the  admiring  and  believing 
minds  of  the  susceptible  children?  Did  they  not 
become,  themselves,  the  more  excitable,  nervous 
and  inclined  to  imitate  this  behaviour  in  their 
mutual  intercourse?  Did  these  teachers  not 
roughen  the  frightened  children,  the  beaten  as 
well  as  the  spectator? 

Certainly  Anthony  would  have  been  the  first 
who,  in  the  ill-treatment  with  blows  and  con¬ 
tinuous  insults,  would  have  lost  his  intelligent 
reasoning  power  and  self-possessed  and  quiet 
thoughtful  reactions  to  the  questions  of  the 
teachers.  Clever  actions  always  presuppose 
benevolence,  kindness  and  even  patience;  he 
who  has  not  the  privilege  of  enjoying  them  can 
surely  never  be  a  good  pupil,  for  exactly  the  most 
gifted  is  the  most  sensitive,  and  it  is  most  easy 
to  baffle  his  success  by  careless  disrespectful 
behaviour  towards  him.  So  the  teachers  created 
a  vicious  circle  against  the  good  development  of 
their  black  sheep,  mostly  orphans,  using  their 
timidity  and  frightened  dumbness  as  pretexts  for 
violent  punishments  and  causing,  in  thrashing 
them,  a  continuous  new  source  of  frightened 
helplessness  and  apparent  ignorance.  But  no¬ 
body  seemed  to  have  these  ideas  at  that  school. 

Father  Leander  was  a  severe  teacher  and 
oppressed  the  merry  atmosphere  of  the  young 
boys  a  little  with  his  austere  struggling  zeal. 
He  was  very  frightening  by  his  authoritative 
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looks  and  the  long  silent  moments,  interrupted 
only  by  some  serious  words  spoken  with  accus¬ 
tomed  poise,  in  a  deep  bass  voice.  He  used  to 
look  deeply  into  the  eyes  of  the  boys  before  he 
addressed  one  to  answer  his  questions,  in  order 
to  find  out  how  courageous  or  how  timid  they 
were.  Then  he  said  drily: 

“D  ie  Ritter  schauten  mutig  drein 
Und  in  den  Schoss  die  Schoenen.” 

“The  knights  look  boldly,  and  the  beauties 
to  their  laps.” 

Anthony  certainly  had  the  benefit  of  the 
advantageous  side  of  the  inevitable  partiality 
of  the  teachers,  also  in  this  Gymnasium.  Father 
Leander  appreciated  him  keenly,  and  gave  by  his 
benevolent  optimism,  to  the  pupil's  ambition, 
excellent  wings  in  order  to  fly  easily  to  successful 
progress  and  the  first  seat  in  the  class.  For  at 
that  time,  the  pupils  were  every  week  placed  in 
the  benches  according  to  their  results.  The  best 
pupil  had  the  first  seat  in  the  last  bench,  and 
the  worst,  the  last  seat  in  the  first  bench.  This 
was  a  conspicuous  way  to  honor  and  humiliate, 
and  dangerous  for  Anthony  who  was  externally 
very  unassuming  and  humble,  but  internally 
amenable  to  climbing  ambition. 

Anthony's  teacher  praised  his  diligence,  but 
he  told  him  not  to  work  without  interruption. 
The  pupil  thought  this  good  advice,  and  laughed 
and  sang  and  ran  a  little  after  every  lunch 
around  his  father’s  house,  sometimes  also  in  the 
street,  dreaming  over  nature  with  the  high-piled 
dazzling  snow  in  the  winter  and  spring  when  the 
thawing  snow  dripped  from  the  roof  of  the 
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neighboring  houses,  or  when  the  most  brilliant 
sky  laughed  thoroughly  at  his  happy  heart.  In 
summer  time  he  rushed  quickly  with  one  of  his 
comrades  through  the  hot  roads,  along  the 
bushes  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  for  his 
obligatory  walk;  then  he  returned  anxiously  to 
his  room  in  order  to  study,  to  prepare  his  lessons 
which  started  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
again.  Father  Leander  was  very  interested  in 
the  personal  career  of  Anthony.  It  happened 
that  he  was  promoted  each  year  along  with  the 
class  of  Anthony,  so  that  he  was  able  to  acquire 
a  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pupils’ 
psychology  though  he  never  directly  intruded 
mto  it.  But  he  scented  always  the  different 
psychic  struggles  and  distractions,  moral  dang¬ 
ers  or  imminent  crises  in  his  development. 

One  morning  the  boy  was  in  the  magnificent 
choir  of  the  church  in  his  regular  pew  decorated 
with  wonderful  Barocco  curves  and  golden 
Rococo  flowers  creeping  all  over  it.  At  the 
right  side  of  him  was  the  colossal  statue  of  a 
powerful  St.  Peter,  in  double-life  size,  with  the 
reverse  cross  behind  him,  holding  up  two  large 
keys.  His  face  was  full  of  strength,  his  brow 
exhibited  deep  wrinkles,  and  his  garments 
fluttered  in  a  divine  wind  round  his  gigantic 
yet  well -formed  limbs.  On  the  other  side  near 
him  was  the  precious  chair  where  the  Abbot  used 
to  sit  during  the  highest  services  of  the  year. 
It  was  ornamented  with  all  kinds  of  carvings, 
with  red  velvet  embroidered  with  golden  threads, 
and  overshadowed  with  the  most  magnificent 
golden  canopy  crowded  with  flowers  and  tassels. 
Anthony  attended  in  his  pew,  as  every  morning. 
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the  High  Mass,  when  somebody  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.  As  he  looked  back,  being  very 
surprised  to  be  troubled  in  church,  he  saw  Father 
Leander  who  whispered  to  him:  “Anthony, 
come  to  my  private  cell  after  the  service.” 
After  these  words  he  went  away.  All  the  sur¬ 
rounding  boys  wTere  highly  astonished,  but 
Anthony  himself  most,  about  this  incident. 
None  of  them  remembered  whenever  a  monk  of 
the  Monastery  had  condescended  to  come,  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  sdent  and  festival  service,  to  speak 
to  a  pupil.  There  must  be  something  urgent  or 
extraordinary,  as  Anthony  and  his  comrades 
thought. 

Catching  in  passing  a  glimpse  of  the  so-called 
upper  choir  which  threw  a  magic  bluish  hazy 
glimmer  between  the  high  and  very  close 
columns  which  bordered  the  high  altar,  Anthony 
ascended  the  steep  stone  staircase  with  the 
beautiful  railing  in  wrought  iron,  when  the 
service  was  finished.  He  had  faithful  and 
anxious  feelings  at  the  same  time,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  majestic  life-sized  angels  carved  in 
wood  and  painted  in  fresco,  in  the  boldest 
attitudes,  flying  through  the  air,  blowing  trum¬ 
pets,  supporting  heavy  vaults  and  pointing  to 
heaven  with  powerful  movements,  giving  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  strong  muscular  development 
and  their  passionate  energy  chiefly  visible  in 
their  wind-blown  garments.  But  over  all  faces 
there  was  a  smile  of  peace.  They  were  happy 
because  they  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  sure  of 
their  goal  and  its  attainability.  Anthony  crossed 
through  the  upper  choir  with  its  precious  and 
numerous  pews  for  the  monks  who  there  prayed 
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just  their  nones,  in  a  subdued  chanting  voice, 
and  went  through  the  opposite  door  into  the 
Clausura. 

This  Clausura,  as  the  word  conveys,  was 
closed  to  the  general  public,  with  the  exception 
of  the  friends  of  the  monks,  and  absolutely 
forbade  any  access  of  members  of  the  other  sex 
with  one  exception.  According  to  the  old  rule, 
dating  from  the  early  middle  ages,  a  queen  has 
the  right  to  enter  into  the  Clausura  of  the  male 
Abbey.  This  paragraph  of  the  Monastic  legis¬ 
lation  is  still  in  force  to-day  and  operates  as 
often  as  any  queen  visits  Monkswood. 

The  Clausura  of  Monkswood  consisted  of  a 
whole  net  of  extremely  long  corridors  extending 
straight  ahead  and  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  like  meshes  of  a  net,  and  three  stories 
high,  connected  with  beautiful  stone  staircases 
on  different  sides.  They  contained  about  four 
hundred  cells,  all  made  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
each  consisting  of  a  long  room  with  one  window 
and  a  door  by  which  they  were  connected  with 
the  corridors  of  the  Clausura.  These  doors 
were  worked  in  natural  pine  wood,  but  each  one 
had  at  the  upper  end  an  exceedingly  rich  carving 
in  limewood,  representing  angels  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  tasteful  foliage.  Between  each  two 
doors  there  was  an  ancient  canvass,  dark  and 
dim  with  age,  representing  some  old  Abbot  or 
Saint,  always  in  valuable  artistic  elaboration. 
This  monotonous  repetition  characterized  one 
side  of  the  corridor,  whilst  on  the  other,  the 
central  side  looking  to  the  courtyards,  there 
were  as  many  windows  as  doors  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  that  the  lighting  was  excellent. 
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Anthony  with  his  student’s  cap  in  his  hand, 
went  quickly  along  the  nearest  corridor.  The 
pink  brick  floor  gave  a  sharp  sound  under  his 
steps,  echoing  in  the  long  spaces  and  through 
the  perfect  silence;  he  enjoyed  the  extraordinary 
atmosphere  of  this  place,  and  yet  was  impressed 
with  a  feeling  of  mysterious  awe  and  anxiety. 
The  countless  squared  stucco  diamonds  of  the 
ceiling  appeared  and  disappeared  alternately, 
giving  the  impression  of  scissors  opening  and 
closing  over  his  head  as  he  looked  up  in  walking 
farther;  and  then  he  reached  the  first  corner, 
round  which  the  cell  of  Father  Leander  was 
situated.  Anthony  rapped  carefully  and  rever¬ 
ently  at  the  door,  and  the  well-known  bass 
voice  called:  “Come  in.”  He  was  received  in 
a  friendly  but  serious  manner  and  invited 
instantly  to  walk  with  the  Father  to  and  fro 
in  the  long  cell,  where  the  Father  began  to 
speak  to  him  in  the  following  way: 

"You  are  surprised,  Anthony,  that  I  call  you 
to  my  cell;  the  reason  is  that  I  am  just  putting- 
down  your  qualifications  for  this  term  which 
is  now  over.  I  know  you  are  interested  in 
your  marks  and  that  you  would  be  hurt  by 
bad  qualifications,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
observed  that  your  attention  was  distracted  in 
the  school  latterly,  and  that  your  work  was 
rather  less  excellent  than  before.  I,  however, 
can  answer  for  giving  you  again  the  best  quali¬ 
fications;  you  are  just  at  the  limit  of  the  first 
marks,  but  I  tell  you,  you  must  promise  me  that 
you  will  be  more  attentive  and  more  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  school.” 
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The  boy  was  impressed  by  the  warning 
and  secretly  flattered  at  the  same  time  by  the 
special  attention  of  his  teacher  loving  him  so 
much  and  giving  him  this  intimate  instruction; 
he  promised  that  he  would  do  his  best. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  good/’  continued  the 
teacher  who  had  observed  that  the  boy  had 
been  in  the  throes  of  mental  worries,  “if  you 
would  join  the  Internat’’  (for  boys  living  in 
the  Monastery)  “for  at  least  one  year.  There 
you  would  be  less  diverted  and  be  able  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  your  mind  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  danger  at  present.’’ 

The  boy  was  surprised.  Leaving  his  father 
and  mother  and  sisters  and  his  happy  book  room 
was  for  him  quite  a  new  idea  for  which  he  was 
not  at  all  prepared.  But  the  great  considera¬ 
tion  he  had  for  his  teacher’s  good  judgment, 
determined  him  to  enter  into  this  question. 

“I  will  speak  to  my  father  about  it,  if  you 
think  it  would  be  good,  and  then  tell  you  his 
decision,”  answered  he,  hesitatingly.  The  short 
conversation  was  finished  with  these  wrords. 
Anthony  had  a  feeling  that  on  both  sides  more 
things  remained  unsaid  than  were  spoken,  and 
that  there  were  many  ideas  and  intentions 
behind  this  suggestion  which  he  could  not 
know  at  this  moment.  His  teacher  shook 
hands  with  him  in  a  friendly  way,  and  he  went 
away. 

The  small  bell  on  an  opposite  small  tower 
rang  just  ten  with  a  silvery  voice;  floods  of 
sunshine  pearled  through  the  corridors;  he 
heard  from  the  near  garden  of  the  courtyard, 
through  some  open  window,  the  blackbirds 
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with  their  lovely  songs  sounding  like  flutes, 
and  he  breathed  the  perfume  of  the  lilac, 
which  was  just  in  full  blossom  and  sent  its 
fragrance  up  to  him.  Far  away  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  hall  he  saw  an  old  monk  walking 
with  slow  shuffling  steps,  meditating  and  reading 
his  Breviary. 

When  he  divulged  his  secret  at  home,  the 
parents  were  at  first  surprised.  His  father 
and  mother  dared,  however,  not  contradict 
the  counsel  of  the  wise  monk,  of  whom  they 
had  heard  so  much,  and  agreed  with  Anthony’s 
readiness  to  enter  the  Internat  the  next  year. 
They  had  the  idea  that  this  change  might 
be  perhaps  a  good  thing  tor  Anthony,  and  it 
may  be,  they  thought  also,  an  important  step 
in  his  life,  leading  him  nearer  to  a  definite 
decision  about  his  choice  of  a  future  pro¬ 
fession. 

Not  only  the  scientific  passion  of  the  boy 
already  induced  him  to  do  various  special 
studies,  chiefly  in  history  and  languages,  which 
threatened  to  scatter  his  forces,  from  which 
behaviour  the  severe  control  of  the  Internat 
might  prevent  him,  but  chiefly  the  mother's 
heart,  with  her  religious  feelings,  had  the  deep 
and  silent  hope  that  perhaps  the  boy  might 
make  the  decision  to  become  himself  a  priest 
and  a  monk  of  Monkswood.  For  she  guessed 
and  was  right,  though  Anthony  himself  was 
not  clearly  conscious  of  this  fact,  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Father  Leander  was  dictated  by  the 
desire  to  bind  him  closely  to  the  Monastery,  and 
so  to  have  more  control  and  influence  on  him, 
in  regard  to  his  future  choice  of  a  profession. 
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So  the  next  autumn,  on  a  hazy  morning,  he 
left  his  dear  mother  and  father  and  sisters  with 
tender  tears.  There  was  one  huge  green  trunk 
more  in  the  Monastery  garden  of  Monkswood 
among  those  of  the  arriving  students, — it  was 
that  of  Anthony. 


CHAPTER  XI 


SCIENTIFIC  LIFE  AT  MONKSWOOD 

• — et  habeat  bonam  pa-a-acen  qui  sedet  post 
forna-a-acem 
— post  forna-a-acem! 

THESE  were  the  last  words  sung  by  the 
merry  crowd  of  students  of  Monkswood 
who  descended,  in  a  lively  step,  from  the 
peak  of  the  Donkey  Mountain  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 

"Are  you  not  glad  to  have  avoided  the  fangs 
oi  the  devil?"  asked  Anthony’s  schoolmate, 
Garvin,  a  thin  fellow  with  clever  eyes,  of  him. 
"The  questions  of  our  examinations  were  more 
thorough  than  I  thought." 

"I  think  also  that  there  is  more  luck  than 
anything  else  which  helps  one  through,’’  replied 
Anthony,  laughing.  "I  confess  to  you,  if  I 
had  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  have  been  asked, 
by  haphazard,  just  those  translations  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  and  Corneille,  which  I  prepared 
exactly  the  day  before,  I  am  sure  my  results 
would  have  been  much  less  brilliant." 

"Dum  alii  tacent  meipsum  laudare  volo.” 

He  accented  the  verse  as  they  did  in  school 
and  laughed  of  himself. 

Their  teacher.  Dr.  Keen,  gave  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  translations  of  the  French  and  Greek 
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classics.  He  did  not  explain  very  much,  but 
used  always  such  relevant  and  clear  expressions 
in  his  concentrated  language  that  everybody 
received  a  deep  understanding  of,  and  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  those  old  masters,  and  a  perfect  insight 
in  the  linguistic,  cultural,  historic  and  esthetical 
sense  simultaneously.  Each  word  counted  and 
it  was,  therefore,  not  easy  to  keep  his  deep  and 
original  ways  in  memory. 

"What  a  beautiful  nature!  Look!"  said 
Garvin,  when  they  came  around  a  sharp  turn 
of  the  steep  road  which  was  sometimes  serious 
for  their  sleighing  in  winter  time;  the  land¬ 
scape  had  revealed  its  charming  beauty  at 
once,  when  they  had  left  the  spruce  forest  and 
looked  along  the  bluish  ribbon  of  the  quiet 
lake  glittering  up  in  the  sunshine. 

"There  is  just  our  goal,  the  Island  of  Ufermatt," 
said  Anthony;  "how  much  time  do  you  think 
we  need  to  get  there?" 

"Well,  I  guess  in  about  an  hour  we  ought  to 
be  there." 

The  group  of  the  merry  students  started  again 
singing  about  leaving  old  towns  and  promising 
to  keep  always  the  humor  and  courageous 
optimism  of  students.  Afterwards,  the  brass 
band  marching  in  the  van,  played  some  tune 
quickening  the  step  of  the  young  people. 

Fred  was  a  little  behind  and  joined  Anthony 
then,  whilst  Garvin  went  to  another  group. 
To-day  Fred  had  the  honour  to  be  the  drummer 
of  the  cortege  and  had  an  air  of  victorious 
resoluteness  in  his  face.  He  was  proud  of  the 
drum  sticks  stuck  in  loops  ol  a  large  strap  hang¬ 
ing  over  one  of  his  shoulders. 
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“  This  island  at  our  feet  is  indeed  one  of  the 
jewels  of  Switzerland.  It  lies  like  a  huge 
precious  stone  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lake, 
and  commands  in  indescribable  beauty  the 
country  to  all  sides.  Isn’t  this  lake  a  wonderful 
setting?  I  find  the  island  most  charming. 
How  beautifully  it  leans  to  its  sister  island  with 
the  numerous  poplars.’’ 

“Do  you  know  something  exact  about  its 
history?"  asked  Anthony.  “I  studied  so  much 
Greek  that  I  forgot  our  nearer  history." 

“The  two  old  churches  on  it  go  back  to  the 
ninth  century.  I  think  it  was  also  in  the  ninth 
century  when  St.  Adelrich  was  a  resident  of 
this  island.  Hutten,  a  most  brilliant  humanist 
of  the  Reformation,  a  friend  of  Melanchthon 
and  Luther,  lived  and  died  there.  He  is  said  to 
have  used  the  most  elegant  Latin  in  all  the 
Middle  Ages." 

“You  know  last  year  the  City  of  Zurich  made 
an  offer  of  a  million  to  the  Monastery  for  this 
precious  island.  But  they  refused  the  offer. 
Yet,  though  it  belongs  still  to  the  original 
historic  proprietors,  there  are  every  Sunday 
large  steamers  with  thousands  of  passengers 
docking  at  the  island,  and  people  admire  just 
the  same  the  beauty  of  nature  blending  with 
historic  interest." 

Anthony’s  glances  glided  over  the  blue  waves, 
over  to  the  City  of  Frankenstadt,  lying  just 
opposite  the  lake,  beautiful  with  its  numerous 
towers  and  castles,  stretching  out,  like  a  penin¬ 
sula  in  its  romantic  charm.  He  looked  at  the 
fore-Alps  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  and  enjoyed 
the  richly  and  harmoniously  curved  shores 
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beckoning  from  the  west,  and  exhibiting  numer¬ 
ous  clean  villages  as  white  as  small  lambs  rest¬ 
ing  peacefully  in  a  meadow.  The  impressive 
panorama  was  concluded  in  the  east  by  the 
towering  heads  of  the  Altmann  and  Saentis,  far 
in  the  background,  which  assumed  always  a 
hazy  purple  color  in  the  dawn  and  sunset, 
viewed  from  the  Donkey  Mountain. 

“If  the  Lake  of  Zurich  is  less  picturesque 
than  its  foil,  the  near  Lake  of  Lucerne,”  con¬ 
tinued  Fred,  “it  oversmiles  it,  to  be  sure,  by 
much  more  serenity  and  sweet  amenity.  You 
remember  how  Goethe  and  Klopstock  wor¬ 
shipped  its  beautv  in  fine  poems.” 

It  was  at  this  moment  about  five  years  after 
Anthony  had  entered  the  Internat.  He  had 
seen  and  experienced  many  things  there.  The 
students  lived  by  themselves  in  a  terminal 
wing  of  the  Monastery,  where  they  had  their 
cells  under  the  roofs,  their  own  great  courtyard 
for  games,  which  was  transformed  into  a  skating 
rink  during  the  winter  time,  their  common  study 
rooms,  called  musea,  their  refectory,  their  own 
beautiful  chapel  full  of  golden  Rococo,  stucco 
and  old  paintings,  their  numerous  school  and 
examination  rooms  and  even  their  own  little 
theatre.  Anthony  fitted  rather  well  into  that 
atmosphere.  He  was  impressed  in  wearing 
the  black  cassock  which  was  the  compulsory 
uniform  of  the  interns,  and  felt  to  have  done  by 
it  already  a  first  step  towards  clerical  compliance 
and  monkdom,  which  was  elevated  to  the  skv 
by  many,  and  abased  to  hell  by  others.  His 
own  father  belonged  to  the  latter  group.  This 
point  made  his  feelings  often  uncomfortable. 
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lor  he  liked  him  very  much  and  thought  that  he 
had  a  clever  and  sound  judgment. 

His  life  was,  at  that  period,  absolutely  regu¬ 
lated  from  outside.  He  had  his  timetable  drawn 
up  by  his  superiors  and  the  danger  of  scatter¬ 
ing  his  energy  was  removed  for  the  time  being. 
He  agreed  with  the  educational  system.  Only 
he  missed  his  private  books  over  which  he  was 
so  delighted  to  browse  all  the  time  when  at 
home,  and  the  company  of  his  family.  The 
students  had  to  take  part  in  processions  in 
white  surplices,  and  their  considerable  number 
added  much  to  the  festival  impression  given 
to  the  pilgrims  and  strangers.  Though  many 
students  were  far  removed  from  the  pious  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  monks  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  glance  to  all  sides  during  the 
processions  in  order  to  have,  then,  at  least,  a 
little  contact  with  the  outside  world,  the  general 
impression  was  deep  and  solemn.  So  much 
so  that  even  Anthony’s  father,  who  was  not 
very  fond  of  churchgoing,  went  sometimes  to 
look  at  his  boy  in  these  parades.  There  was, 
of  course,  as  well  a  frequent  correspondence 
between  his  mother  and  the  boy,  and  they  had 
often  a  small  stealthy  rendezvous  at  the  door 
of  the  Monastery.  Generally  it  was  the  father 
who  came,  and  Anthony  carried  back  regularly, 
not  only  a  happy  heart  refreshed  by  the  sincere 
smile  of  this  father,  but  also  some  pastry  baked 
by  his  mother  for  him. 

But  the  boy  came  out  again  having  spent  one 
year  in  the  Internat.  He  found  out  that 
nothing  could  replace  to  him  the  sweetness  of 
his  mother’s  and  sisters’  hearts,  and  he  liked  to 
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be  near  his  father  who  understood  him  best. 
He  continued  his  studies  where  he  had  com¬ 
menced,  in  his  peaceful  little  book  room,  and 
had  good  friendship  with  all  up  to  the  time 
of  his  matriculation. 

“I  have  now  definitely  decided  to  become  a 
lawyer/'  said  Fred.  "Most  of  our  comrades 
know  what  they  will  do.  You  must  be  one  of 
the  fewT  who  did  not  mention  their  decision." 
But  Fred  knew  well  enough  Anthony's  interior 
difficulties.  Teachers  and  comrades  guessed 
that  he  would  perhaps  choose  the  clerical 
career  as  so  many  others  did.  But  he  had 
stealthily  changed  his  mind  for  reasons  which 
are  known  to  us.  The  idea  of  celibacy  was 
excluded  from  his  mind  from  the  moment 
when  the  spark  of  his  great  love  had  touched 
his  heart.  Yet  there  was  now  the  question  to 
come  to  a  definite  decision.  It  was  difficult 
for  him  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  most 
desirable  secular  profession,  for  he  had  a  pro¬ 
nounced  idealistic  taste  and  talent  which  direct¬ 
ed  him  towards  art,  languages,  philosophy, 
whereas  the  easiest  and  surest  opportunities  to 
earn  a  living  lay,  as  he  thought,  on  the  other 
side,  in  natural  sciences,  chemistry  and  medi¬ 
cine.  But  all  those  sciences  appealed  more  to 
the  practical  type  for  which  he  obviously  had 
less  inclination,  and  so  he  lived,  in  spite  of  all, 
for  a  short  time,  in  a  painful  dilemma,  asking 
himsell  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

He  understood  that  a  natural  gift  was  essen¬ 
tially  important  in  the  choice  of  any  profession, 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  what 
we  are  best  able  to  and  like  to  do,  if  we  are  to 
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be  most  success! ul  and  more  or  less  happy  in 
our  life.  Personally  and  at  the  root  of  his 
character,  he  was  far  away  from  materialistic 
conceptions  and  always  opposed  the  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  money,  preached  also  by  his  parents. 
Their  will,  his  charitable  sympathy  and  kind¬ 
ness  for  everybody,  the  prospect  of  pleasing 
Aline  and  her  mother,  and  then  also  the  fact 
that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  decide 
whether  he  preferred  ancient  or  modern  philo¬ 
logy,  brought  it  about  that  Anthony  definitely 
stuck  to  medicine.  He  thought  this  profession 
would  be  a  happy  compromise  between  ideal¬ 
istic  and  realistic  conceptions  and  functions. 

His  previous  psychic  worrying  and  ill-feeling, 
however,  has  to  be  put  to  his  credit.  For  he, 
indeed,  sacrificed  his  essential  personal  faculties 
of  no  little  power  and  value,  to  a  mere  proba¬ 
bility  and  sentimental  desire  of  his  heart.  Was 
it  worth  while?  Alluding  to  ideas  like  this, 
speaking  to  Anthony,  anybody  would  soon  have 
realized  which  was  the  birthright  and  which 
the  mess  of  pottage  in  his  conviction. 

At  this  moment  he  was  not  yet  quite  clear 
about  this  decision  and  was,  therefore,  silent 
about  it  in  his  conversation  with  his  friend. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  we  will  lose  our  teacher, 
Dr.  Keen;  he  is  a  fine  man  and  we  both  enjoyed 
his  friendship  greatly,"  said  Fred.  "I  remember 
well  the  moment  when  he  started  to  favor  you. 
About  six  months  ago  Dr.  Keen  once  showed 
different  ornamental  drawings  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  of  which  he  is  most  fond;  he  was 
interrupted  by  an  ambitious  pupil  who  always 
insisted  on  making  some  remark  in  order  to 
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emphasize  his  presence,  with  the  question:  ‘For 
what  are  all  those  frills  at  the  margin  of  the 
drawing?  Are  not  these  curved  sprouts  and 
spirals  much  too  thin  in  comparison  with  the 
other  artistic  representation?’  The  teacher,  for 
the  moment  hurt  by  the  tasteless  question,  was 
silent  because  there  cannot  be  a  discussion 
about  tastes.  Then  you,  who  first  were  rather 
timid  in  the  presence  of  this  celebrated  master, 
could  not  help  saying,  without  being  asked: 
‘Those  beautiful  curves  and  tender  spirals  are 
exactly  the  thrill  of  the  drawing  and  the  most 
splendid  charm  of  all.’  Dr.  Keen  said  with  pleas- 
sure:  ‘This  is  true.  Mr.  Martin  hit  the  point’. 
And  from  this  moment  he  liked  you  distinctly.” 

Dr.  Keen  was  a  very  important  scholar.  He 
was  the  leading  scientific  man  of  the  famous 
Monastery  and  had  written  numerous  books 
about  art  and  esthetics  which  were  his  special 
branch,  but  had  not  less  a  thorough  possession 
of  the  German,  Greek  and  French  literature. 
He  dealt  intimately  with  the  whole  European 
Ecclesiastical  art,  had  visited  on  long  trips  all 
Cathedrals  of  Europe  thoroughly  and  wrote, 
after  all,  about  this  subject,  the  greatest  illus¬ 
trated  History  in  existence.  He  was  very  broad¬ 
minded,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  liked 
everybody  who  was  idealistic,  though  he  em¬ 
phasized  always  the  importance  of  ideal-realism 
in  his  art  teachings. 

As  a  teacher,  he  was  clear,  terse  and  used 
a  beautiful  language.  The  pupils  had  to  learn 
from  his  own  text  books.  He  insisted  in  learning 
not  too  much,  but  thoroughly.  The  pupils 
had  to  repeat  and  recite  exactly,  according  to 
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his  emphatic  methods.  His  motto  was:  ‘'In 
omnibus  openbus  tuis  esto  praecellens  et  velox!" 
("Thou  shalt  be  excellent  and  quick  in  all  thine 
works!"),  and  he  was  incensed  often  if  they  did 
not  know  exactly.  But  they  were  all  afraid  of 
him  and  strove  to  learn  well.  He  pronounced 
often  general  philosophical  ideas  and  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  life. 

His  favorite  poet  was  Goethe,  to  whom  he  was 
similar  in  the  aristocratic  expression  of  his  noble 
face,  and  by  the  exceedingly  sharp  and  clever 
looks  of  his  beautiful  large  eyes;  he  was  most 
fond  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty.  He  had  in 
his  character  a  most  refined  manner,  reminding 
most  of  the  French  type,  had  in  him  something 
unapproachable  and  sublime,  so  that  every¬ 
body,  dealing  with  him,  understood  quickly 
that  he  was  sure,  accustomed  and  jealous  to  be 
victorious  by  superior  wisdom,  and  that  there 
was  no  memory  but  of  great  successes  in  his 
past  life.  He  was  always  kind,  if  possible,  but 
also  always  ready  to  meet  and  overcome  any 
ignoble,  ignorant  and  malevolent  individual,  so 
much  so,  that  talented  pupils  of  his  school  were 
in  a  good  situation,  because  he  judged  generally 
according  to  character,  good  taste  and  will, 
whilst  the  vulgar,  ungifted  and  less  esthetic 
pupils  were  sure  to  have  his  disregard  and 
negligence  forever. 

After  a  while  the  wanderers  arrived  at  the 
small  village,  Pfaffdorf,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  bordering  the  lake,  and  embarked  for  the 
island,  which  they  reached  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  They  had  a  merry  picnic  with  music, 
song  and  laughter.  While  the  son  of  a  prominent 
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dignitary  was  delivering  a  flowery  speech.  Dr. 
Keen  approached  Anthony  in  a  friendly  manner, 
with  his  piercing,  yet  kindly  look,  filled  with 
strong  benevolence,  and  told  him:  "Why  don’t 
you  make  a  speech?  It  would  be  easy  for  you. 
You  really  should  behave  more  quasi  potestaten 
habens  (more  as  though  you  had  a  great 
power)  for  you  have  all  these  faculties.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  success  in  the  examina¬ 
tions.”  He  also  warned  him  against  scattering 
too  much  his  talents  into  many-sided  scientific 
work.  "Everybody  has  his  limits  and  ought  not 
to  abuse  the  gifts  of  nature.” 

Looking  back  at  his  work,  Anthony  indeed 
had  reason  to  be  confident  about  his  success. 

He  had  read  all  the  works  of  Homer,  the 
complete  Odyssea  and  Ilias  quite  through  in 
their  original  language,  first  at  home  and  then, 
in  most  methodical  work  (about  70,000  verses) 
in  Aigle  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  where  he  spent 
his  vacations  in  order  to  improve  his  French 
conversation.  There  he  had  acquired  a  sure 
and  lasting  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
literature  and  achieved  his  taste  and  love  for 
the  antique  languages.  He  had  also  the  smallest, 
most  dainty  edition  of  Horace,  printed  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  year  1744,  dedicated  to  him  by 
another  pupil.  He  kept  it  always  in  his  pocket, 
reading,  as  a  rule  on  a  stump  of  a  tree,  during 
their  common  excursions,  the  beautiful  and 
deep  poems  of  this  great  Latin  thinker  and 
poet.  But  his  scientific  passion  went  farther  and 
seemed  to  have  no  limits.  He  not  only  read  the 
greatest  works  of  history  secretly  in  his  room, 
getting  up  in  the  mornings  as  early  as  four  or 
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live.  He  did  not  only  study  seriously  the 
Italian  language,  but  also  took  up  English  and 
Spanish. 

In  the  English  language,  he  had  a  short  course 
of  two  hours  a  week  with  a  famous  old  Librarian 
of  the  Monastery,  who  was  quiet  and  lived  in 
a  very  retired  way  after  having  spent  a  part 
of  his  life  in  America.  The  boys  always  made  a 
little  fun  about  him  because  he  made  move¬ 
ments  with  his  mouth  all  the  time,  as  though 
he  were  ruminating  like  a  cow.  Gum  chewing 
is  not  known  in  Europe.  They  read  very  simple 
tales  about  fishermen,  and  small  poems  in  their 
first  English  reader.  Only  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  Anthony  started  reading  entire 
novels,  for  instance,  Ben  Hur,  by  Wallace,  and 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Bulwer  Lytton, 
so  that  he  progressed  quickly  and  was  highly 
acknowledged  by  the  teacher.  He  was  then 
soon  able  and  proud  to  read  also  King  Lear, 
by  Shakespeare,  in  his  own  language,  as  it  was 
given  in  the  carnival  at  the  Gymnasium,  and 
was  thrilled  to  the  depths  of  his  heart  by  the 
true  psychology  of  this  strong  play. 

He  had  a  happy  time  indeed,  during  the 
upper  classes  of  his  Gymnasium,  with  Fred, 
who  by  the  influence  of  their  friend,  Garvin, 
learned  to  sing  many  classic  songs,  chiefly  by 
Schubert  and  Mendelsohn.  He  sang  them  every 
day,  roaming  through  the  woods,  or  walking 
through  the  lonely  moonlit  nights  with  Anthony, 
who  quickly  learned  to  appreciate  the  delicate 
inflections  of  the  melodies  and  the  significant 
texts  by  Eichendorff,  William  Mueller  and 
Heine,  and  started  unknowingly  singing  them 
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with  him.  Thrillingly  sighed  and  sobbed  and 
shouted  the  united  lyrical  tenors  of  the  two 
young  students  from  some  clearing  of  the  woods, 
over  fragrant  raspberry  bushes,  where  they 
stood  on  high  trunks  of  trees  and  sang: 

"Ich  schnitt  es  gern  in  ;ede  Rinde  ein, 

Ich  grueb  es  gern  in  jeden  Kieselstein; 

Dein  ist  mein  Herz  und  soli  es  ewig  bleiben!” 

I  cut  it  fain  in  any  bark  of  tree, 

I  scratched  it  fain  in  any  pebble  stone; 

Thine  is  my  heart, 

Thme  is  my  heart. 

And  shall  be  so  forever. 

There  was  always  a  glorious  atmosphere 
about  these  two  kind  friends.  When  they 
finished  their  short  songs,  Anthony  spoke  about 
his  studies  to  Fred,  who  received  eagerly  his 
impressions,  giving  to  him  Ins  own  in  exchange, 
more  from  the  German  and  French  literature. 
And  soon  another  hymn  dedicated  to  love  and 
nature  rose  like  a  sky-lark  from  the  beautiful 
landscape,  only  to  let  them  return  once  more  to 
the  former  topic.  Oh,  happy  boys! 

Fred  must  have  told  Dr.  Keen  about  An¬ 
thony’s  secret  work.  The  advice  to  economize 
his  forces  was  indeed  not  superfluous,  since  the 
study  of  natural  sciences  was  the  other  half  of 
their  task. 

The  students  came  back  to  Monkswood  from 
their  trip  about  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
had  their  farewell  gathering  in  the  great  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Monastery.  We  can  easily  believe 
that  there  was  in  that  last  evening,  as  they 
marched  through  the  principal  street  with  their 
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brass  band  and  sang  a  merry  Latin  song,  a 
mixture  of  victorious  and  hopeful  feelings,  also 
in  Anthony’s  heart. 

He  was  exceedingly  moved  when  the  proces¬ 
sion  passed  by  the  house  of  Aline.  He  saw  her 
from  afar,  in  a  black  dress,  with  her  family.  He 
greeted  them  with  many  others,  and  Aline 
waved  vivaciously  with  her  hand  and  smiled 
charmingly,  looking  at  him  as  he  was  quite 
near.  What  a  disagreeable  and  thrilling,  sweet 
experience  at  the  same  time!  He  would  have 
preferred  rather  to  sink  into  the  ground  or  put 
on  his  head  a  hood  making  him  invisible  like 
Siegfried  ol  vore.  Yes,  he  belonged  to  those 
chosen  Maturi  who  could  be  proud  of  their 
success  and  had  the  right  to  look  towards  the 
future  with  courage  and  confidence.  Everybody 
knew  it  and  had  to  acknowledge  it,  and  even 
the  proud  family  of  Aline  could  not  deny  that 
also  this  young  man,  having  passed  successfully 
the  examinations  of  the  Federal  Matriculation, 
had  the  commencement  of  a  considerable  stand¬ 
ing. 

But  his  pride  was  mixed  with  melancholy. 
He  did  not  like  to  leave  the  spot  where  his 
beloved  “sweetheart”  lived.  How  much  he 
blushed  if  he  only  thought  of  this  word!  He 
felt  a  deep  and  weird  pain  of  separation;  for 
though  they  never  spoke  to  each  other,  he  had 
at  least  the  possibility  of  admiring  her  from  afar 
in  the  church,  of  seeing  her  brother  an  d  of 
passing  sometimes  by  her  house.  “The  Har¬ 
bour”  was  indeed  the  harbour  of  his  heart,  or 
rather  the  golden  port  of  the  heaven  and  the 
finest  royal  palace  he  had  ever  seen,  whose 
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aspect  stirred  his  blood,  arrested  his  breath 
and  puzzled  his  brain.  He  had  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  misgivings  as  to  his  psychic  state  at 
the  time  when  he  was  away  from  those  sweet 
objects  of  his  dreams  and  hopes. 

That  evening  his  comrades  were  full  of  joy 
and  pleasure.  Anthony  laughed  with  pleasure 
and  secret  desperation  at  the  same  time,  with 
all  the  others.  They  greeted  all  the  people 
in  the  windows,  waving  their  students’  caps. 
The  wings  of  their  hopes  were  fully  extended. 
The  blue  sky  was  most  promising  and  soon 
the  stars  smiled  with  indescribable  sweetness  on 
the  anticipations  of  the  young  students.  The 
brass  instruments  clamoured  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  lanes,  so  much  so  that  the  panes 
of  the  windows  shook,  and  the  whole  happy 
chorus  sang  the  official  mediaeval  song  with 
the  refrains:  “A,  a,  a,  valete  studial  I,  i,  i, 
vale  professor  mi!  O,  o,  o  magno  cum  gaudio, 
and  U,  u,  u,  laeto  cum  spiritu!”  which  they 
repeated  until  they  had  passed  through  all  the 
streets. 


CHAPTER  XII 


FINA— GENEVA— STORY  OF  LOCAL 
POLITICS— ZURICH 

ANTHONY’S  friend  Garvin  was  less  brilliant 
and  affectionate  than  Fred,  but  in  his  even 
disposition  more  persevering.  He  was  rather 
a  quiet  fellow,  of  clear  intelligence  and  softly 
prickling,  witty  sarcasm.  They  met  each  other 
more  casually,  and  always  again,  when  Garvin 
passed  by  Anthony’s  house  on  his  wav  from 
school.  Then  he  walked  along  by  the  garden 
railing,  evoking  as  a  rule  a  musical  noise  by 
fringing  with  his  fingers  its  wooden  bars,  snap¬ 
ping  from  one  to  the  other,  in  his  quick  gait, 
like  on  a  long  harp  with  countless  strings. 
Under  the  other  arm,  he  carried  a  pile  of  books 
and  approached  smilingly  with  a  friendly  ex¬ 
clamation.  Anthony  was  seated  at  a  small 
table  inside  the  garden  and,  peeping  out  through 
the  spaces  of  hiding  lilac  bushes,  saw  his  friend 
approaching,  stood  up  and  they  had  a  short 
laughing  talk  leaning  on  and  dangling  over 
the  railing.  After  some  minutes  Garvin  com¬ 
pleted  his  way  home  and  Anthony  sat  down 
again  for  reading,  writing  and  dreaming,  when 
he  looked  over  the  fragrant  flowers  of  the 
garden  and  up  to  the  clean  blue  sky  and  the 
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shimmering  white  clouds  above,  or  listened  to 
the  flute  of  the  blackbirds. 

These  meetings  happened  almost  daily  on  the 
sunny  days  of  the  good  season,  during  the  years 
of  their  Gymnasium  time,  and  even  later,  when 
both  w'ere  at  home  from  their  university  cities. 
The  two  were  great  friends  without  knowing  it. 

Through  the  last  years  of  their  friendship, 
Garvin  had  a  secret  attachment  with  two  young 
ladies  at  Monkswood,  called  Fina  and  Ida,  who 
were  sisters.  He  was  said  to  be  especially 
interested  in  their  musical  education.  It  was 
long  before  the  meditative  and  isolated  Anthony, 
very  aloof  through  the  influence  of  his  exalted 
love,  was  introduced  to  them.  But,  in  the 
end,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Garvin,  he  also 
was  a  good  friend  of  the  two  well-educated  girls, 
and  saw  them  sometimes  in  their  home. 

“Who  would  not  be  thrilled  by  the  melodious 
swreetness  and  moved  by  the  special  soft  sadness 
of  Schubert's  music?"  said  Anthony  to  Miss 
Fina,  on  a  visit  in  their  home,  one  evening. 
They  lived  wdth  their  family  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  of  Monkswood,  just  on  the  bank  of 
the  River  Elp. 

“Indeed,"  she  replied,  “I  might  say  he  is  the 
most  intimately  human  composer  I  ever  heard. 
He  touches  deepest  strings  of  the  human 
heart  which  scarcely  any  other  ever  moved. 
Anybody  else  could  have  said,  as  wrell  as  Beet¬ 
hoven,  at  the  first  hearing  of  Schubert's  music, 
that  he  really  possessed  the  divine  spark." 

Anthony  was  especially  fond  of  the  Seventh 
Impromptu,  and  asked  Miss  Fina  to  repeat 
it  again  in  her  perfectly  silent,  dimly  illuminated 
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salon,  whilst  the  rain  was  tailing  outside,  so 
that  its  pattering  noises  on  the  leaves  in  the 
garden  mingled  with  the  wonderful  pearls  of 
the  inspiring  music.  Anthony  had  a  deep 
reverence  for  Schubert,  understanding  his  suffer¬ 
ing  and  jubihation.  He  knew  what  he  meant 
with  his  sweet  and  powerful  chords,  and  he 
dreamt  silently  while  the  river  of  the  notes 
flowed  smoothly  and  woomgly  through  the 
room. 

“I  could  not  believe  it,  if  I  had  not  experienced 
it,”  said  he,  after  a  small  reverent  interval,  at 
the  end  of  the  enthralling  piece,  “but  I  must  pay 
greatest  respect  to  Garvin,  who  himself  learned 
to  play  the  piano  in  one  year  so  masterfully 
that  he  performs  Schubert  and  Schuman  per¬ 
fectly.  I  scarcely  ever  heard  of  this.” 

“Even  I  have  been  inoculated  by  his  musical 
enthusiasm,”  said  his  friend.  “I  never  liked 
very  much  classical  music  before,  but  Garvin 
convinced  me  definitely  of  the  superior  value 
of  it,  so  that  now  I  am  fond  exclusively  of  Beet¬ 
hoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Mozart  and  Liszt.” 
She  had  indeed  a  powerful  verve  in  playing  the 
piano. 

“Since  we  are  alone,  Mr.  Anthony,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  will  discharge  an  important  duty 
towards  you.  I  know,”  she  added  with  titter¬ 
ing  obligedness,  “that  you  watch  the  moment 
when  you  have  news  from  your  love.  Be 
quiet,  she  is  well.  I  saw  her  last  evening,  and 
so  often,  as  we  are  old  friends,  as  you  know.” 
She  went  to  the  other  room  and  handed  over  to 
Anthony  a  parcel  wrapped  in  strong  paper  and 
sealed. 
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"Here  you  have  your  diary  back.  Aline  liked 
it,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have  the  answer 
and  acknowledgment  in  the  parcel.  I  think 
it  is  difficult  to  find  two  such  romantic  young 
lovers  as  you  are/’  said  she,  excusing  her  intru¬ 
sion  with  the  sweetest  smile;  "I  hear  you 
are  sitting  a  great  deal  in  the  corner  of  your 
father’s  garden  writing  your  love  confessions 
behind  lilac  bushes,  so  secretly  and  keenly  that, 
when  your  friend  Garvin  passes  by,  you  close 
it  as  quickly,  speaking  to  him,  as  you  open  it 
again,  when  he  has  left.  Aline’s  mother  told 
me  that  she  does  the  same.  In  her  bedroom, 
behind  the  counter  in  the  business,  or  any 
hidden  corner,  she  is  said  to  write  her  diary,  and 
often  is  scolded  and  called  r silly ^  and  ’exagger¬ 
ated’  in  her  behavior.  We  have  a  great  time  to 
smuggle  your  letters  to  and  fro  between  you 
two,  avoiding  the  sharp,  critical  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Bircher  and  her  sons.  The  difficulty  is  less, 
because  Aline  comes  to  me  again  and  again, 
and  we  all  are  good  friends  of  the  family  Bircher.’’ 
She  pointed  to  the  photo  of  Aline’s  parents  on 
the  piano,  given  to  them  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bircher. 

"I  am  much  relieved  that  Bonus  now  supports 
your  kind  services  of  postilion  d’amour.  Aline 
flatters  him  with  candies  and  kind  words,  and 
then  he  is  ready,  again  and  again,  to  bring  and 
receive  love  letters  lor  her.  He  is  fickle,  as 
children  are,  and  easily  bribed  by  both  parties." 
How  quickly  could  Anthony  mention  to  this 
obliging  and  tactful  lady  things  which  he  never 
could  speak  out  to  anybody  else?  She  had 
brought  about  their  correspondence  and  the 
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exchange  of  their  diaries,  though  they  never 
had  any  personal  intercourse. 

“You  will  not  doubt,”  said  Fina  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  ol  a  self-controlled  amusement  in  her 
clever  and  relined  features,  ‘“that  a  distinguished 
and  line  person  as  Aline  had  many  proposals 
from  boys  ol  the  most  important  families  of 
Switzerland.  I  will  confess  to  you,” — she  whis¬ 
pered  in  a  cautious  way,  avoiding  any  possible 
hearing  from  outside  the  door — “that  she  had 
a  long  time  and  perhaps  still  now,  relations 
tending  to  a  marriage  with  an  exceedingly 
wealthy  young  hotelkeeper  in  Lucerne  whose 
family  possesses  the  greatest  hotels  in  Lucerne, 
Engelberg,  Interlaken,  Geneva,  San  Remo,  and 
even  in  Egypt.  His  sister  is  sometimes  here  on 
a  visit,  and  appreciates  very  much  the  carnival 
of  Monkswood.”  So  Anthony  knew  that  the 
other  young  lady  whom  he  saw  escorting  Aline 
on  that  memorable  day  of  carnival,  of  whom 
Aline  seemed  to  be  rather  proud,  was  the  sister 
of  this  rich  young  admirer.  It  must  also  have 
been  this  man  who  preoccupied  Aline  and  was 
the  reason  for  Anthony’s  refusal. 

He  was  most  embarrassed  when  he  heard  these 
words,  and  a  fire  of  jealousy  rushed  through 
him. 

“Is  she  then  engaged,  do  you  know?” 

"It  is  not  so  far,”  appeased  Fina,  “but  they 
have  very  frequent  relations.  Her  mother 
would  like  Aline  to  marry  this  man.  But  don’t 
be  too  anxious,  there  is  not  a  perfect  inclination 
nor  admiration  for  him  in  Aline’s  heart,  whilst, 
I  know  so  much,  she  has  the  deepest  respect 
for  you. 
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"There  are,  however,  great  difficulties  for 
her  in  her  family.  Aline’s  mother  has  high 
social  and  material  aspirations  for  her  daughter. 
They  are  rich,  accustomed  to  living  in  good 
style,  and  I  know  that  their  chief  goal  is  not  to 
marry  Aline  to  a  scientific  man,  because  they 
think,  in  their  calculating  mind,  there  are  other 
more  lucrative  professions.  Doctors  are  called 
by  them,  sometimes,  ‘doctorkins,’  in  order  to 
hint  to  the  relative  smaller  income  of  this 
profession  in  comparison  with  greater  business 
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men. 

"Mrs.  Bircher  must  be  a  special  type  of  a 
lady,"  asked  Anthony. 

"She  believes  firmly  in  possession  and  in 
material  power  in  spite  of  her  busy  church- 
going,"  answered  Fina.  "Though  these  people 
are  not  so  bad  as  the  public  opinion  tries  to 
make  them,  there  is  of  course  some  truth  in 
the  statements  against  them.  They  are  materi¬ 
ally  interested,  and  Mrs.  Bircher  is  most  in¬ 
sistently  anxious  and  energetic  to  carry  through 
her  conception." 

"I  don’t  doubt  about  this,"  Anthony  said, 
with  a  bitter  and  reserved  laughter.  "I  can 
prove  it  to  you  from  my  own  experience.  About 
two  months  ago,  I  was  in  the  confectionery 
of  ‘The  Bear’,  just  beside  ‘The  Harbour’,  and 
had  the  thrilling  surprise  of  seeing  Aline 
coming  in.  I  trembled  with  pleasure,  and  we 
both  were  about  to  sit  at  a  table  and  to  speak 
to  each  other,  when,  as  we  scarcely  were  seated, 
Aline’s  mother  came  in,  in  a  rage,  and  told  her 
peremptorily  to  come  home  with  her  instantly. 
But  Aline  was  persevering,  though  obedient. 
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She  must  have  talked  seriously  to  her  mother, 
tor  a  short  time  later  I  had  an  invitation  to 
see  her  and  her  mother  on  an  appointed  lonely 
bench  in  the  nearby  forest.  I  went  with  an 
anxious  and  happy  heart,  and  met  them  there. 
We  had  a  short  conversation  in  which  Aline’s 
mother  asked  me  about  my  studies  in  a  rather 
friendly  manner  and  told  me  that  she  appre¬ 
ciated  me  very  much,  but  that  I  had  first  to 
finish  the  preparations  for  my  profession.  Only 
then  I  would  be  welcome,  but  not  before.  As 
many  other  people  were  there,  and  our  affair 
had  to  be  secret,  Aline’s  mother  felt  embarrassed, 
and  quickly  left  with  her  daughter/’ 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  very  efficient,” 
confirmed  Fina.  “The  hysterical  fits  which  she 
produces  every  once  in  a  while,  are  most  handy 
to  frighten  her  children  and  to  carry  through 
her  own  will.  For  every  time  when  she  is 
antagonized  seriously  by  others,  she  has  these 
convulsions,  and  all  her  family,  but  chiefly  the 
sensitive  Aline,  are  utterly  terrified.  They  do 
everything  to  make  her  quiet  again  and  happy. 
In  this  way  she  wins  her  game  every  time.” 

“Once  Aline’s  mother  told  me  also,  and  this 
must  have  been  a  hint  to  you,  Mr.  Martin,  that 
the  first  thing  necessary  for  any  student  who 
would  marry  a  girl  was  to  make  his  examina¬ 
tions,  and  to  have  his  living.  I  think,  therefore, 
you  have  to  try  hard  to  reach  your  career  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  then  you  might  succeed 
in  your  choice,  because  I  know  Aline  likes  you.” 
She  smiled  again  with  charming  benevolence 
and  angelic  selflessness.  She  was  thirty-four 
years  old. 
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"I  think  I  am  on  the  best  way/’  said  Anthony 
self-confidently.  "I  made  my  Federal  Matricu¬ 
lation  last  autumn,  as  you  know,  and  three 
months  ago  I  came  home  from  having  passed 
my  first  medical  examinations  in  Geneva.  I 
succeeded  well.” 

“I  congratulate  you  sincerely,”  said  Fina, 
continuously  tittering  in  a  benevolent  manner. 
“I  know  your  departure  was  pretty  hard  for 
your  family,  as  your  sister  told  me.  You  had  a 
happy  family  life  together,  and  your  sister 
Edna  was  especially  attached  to  you.  It  was 
a  pleasure  for  her  to  climb  mountains  with  you 
and  roam  through  the  starry  winter  nights.” 

“Yes,  I  myself  was  never  away  from  home  for 
a  long  time,  and  when  I  departed  to  the  City 
of  Geneva,  I  hesitated  to  tear  loose  my  heart 
from  the  old  spot. 

“We  have  always  a  great  time  together  at 
home,  discussing  politics,  religion  and  money 
matters,  and  though  we  antagonize  each  other 
very  much,  we  enjoy  our  debates  in  mutual 
compromises.” 

“Your  father  is  known  as  a  fervent  politician, 
I  heard  about  it  from  my  childhood,”  remarked 
Fina.  “Is  he  not  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders?” 

“Pronouncedly  so.  This  is  another  point,  I 
am  afraid,  which  stands  before  the  sunshine 
of  the  favor  of  Aline's  family  towards  me.  Our 
families  have  a  traditional  mutual  aversion  from 
the  time  of  the  quarrels  about  the  Monastery. 
It  may  be  twenty  years  ago.  I  know  my  father 
is  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  ruling 
power  of  the  church,  whilst  the  Bircher  family 
are  very  interested  defenders  of  it.  There  must 
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have  been,  at  the  time  of  my  early  youth, 
terrible  quarrels  about  religious  and  political 
matters  which  I  remember  very  slightly.  The 
Liberals,  to  whom  my  lather  belongs,  wished  to 
have  the  old  and  rich  monastery  investigated 
by  regular  commissioners  of  the  State  in  order 
to  meet  higher  taxes.  By  a  hair’s  breadth, 
they  had  carried  through  their  intentions,  but 
after  all,  the  Conservative  Party  had  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  votes.” 

“Yes,  there  was  a  bitter  hatred  and  a  thorough 
mutual  persecution  at  that  period  and  for  a 
long  time,  a  tremendous  clash  of  divided  opin¬ 
ions,”  continued  Fina.  “The  old  Monastery 
which  brought,  through  the  large  traditional 
pilgrimage,  much  wealth  into  the  country,  was 
the  apple  of  the  eye  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  and  the  attempt  to  submit  it  to 
government  control  was  accepted  by  them, 
and  exploited  as  the  most  thorough  challenge. 
Of  course  you  then  were  yet  a  little  child, 
you  scarcely  remember  the  beginning  of  the 
formidable  gap  opening  between  the  two  parties. 
You  must  have  felt  it  personally  little,  because 
as  much  as  I  know,  you  turned  out  from  the 
beginning  to  be  the  most  fervent  adherent  and 
favored  darling  of  the  religious  people,  on  one 
side,  just  as  you  were  the  son  of  a  Liberal 
father  and  reconciled  in  this  way  many  opposi¬ 
tions,  because  you  were  liked  by  both  sides  so 
much,  contributing  unconsciously  to  peace  and 
mutual  love.  You  must  have  been  relatively 
in  a  better  situation  in  regard  to  social  inter¬ 
course  than  almost  any  other  boy.  One  section 
of  the  teachers  and  people  liked  you  because  of 
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your  sincere  respect  of  the  traditional  church, 
whilst  the  other  recognized  in  you  the  child  of 
their  political  party  and  pointed  to  you  in  order 
to  prove  to  others,  how  good,  kind  and  even 
religious  children  came  from  Liberal  families, 
putting  to  shame  even  the  most  Conservative 
ones/' 

“1  remember  in  this  connection  especially 
the  teacher  Baptist,  a  political  friend  of  my 
father's,  who  sits  almost  every  Sunday  afternoon 
with  my  father  at  the  big  round  table  in  the 
St.  George,  drinking  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  small 
bottle  ol  wine  and  smoking  the  same  long 
Italian  cigars  called  Brissago.  He  liked  me  much, 
he  having  been  my  teacher  of  the  sixth  primary 
class.  He  was  verjr  patriotic  and  was  the  first 
who  spoke  to  me  in  a  rapturous  way  about 
Swiss  history,  the  important  mediaeval  wars  of 
our  ancestors  and  the  Swiss  legislation.  He 
knew  how  to  describe  the  greatest  events  of  the 
patriotic  history  in  a  few  discerning  words  and 
gave  the  first  incentive  to  strong  love  for  the 
home  country  which  had  seemed  to  me  before 
rather  an  artificial  thing.  I  always  was  fond  of 
nature,  but  supposed  that  it  would  be  the 
same  wherever  I  lived,  and  that  it  was  only  an 
accident  that  we  are  born  in  that  country 
instead  of  another.  This  teacher  had  fastened 
my  heart  strongly  to  my  country.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  were  nowhere  such  lovely  moun¬ 
tains  and  lakes,  rivers  and  woods.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  also  the  history  of  Switzerland 
was  the  most  glorious  in  all  Europe,  and  that 
our  fathers  fought  during  all  the  middle  ages 
and  afterwards,  the  greatest  victories  and  bat- 
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ties  not  only  for  their  own  development  and 
glory,  but  as  well  for  the  nations  round  about, 
chiefly  of  France,  Austria,  Italy  and  Spain.  In 
spite  of  this  greatness  and  acknowledged  bravery 
of  our  ancestors  which  I  felt  very  much  and 
with  a  certain  pride,  I  asked  myself  if  it  was  not, 
nevertheless,  rather  hard  from  the  point  of 
view  of  my  great-grandfathers  to  have  sold 
their  blood  as  mercenaries  to  all  possible  kings 
and  princes,  and  to  have  fought  for  money  even 
against  each  other.  This  idea  hurt  me  early 
and  much,  though  my  teacher  Baptist  never 
spoke  about  it.” 

“You  must  have  heard  enough  about  local 
politics  in  vour  family,  I  do  not  doubt  that.” 

"First,  I  did  not  understand  well  father’s 
arguments,  of  course,  though  he  was  always 
very  enthusiastic  and  eloquent,  speaking  about 
these  things;  but  as  long  as  I  remember,  and  still 
to-day,  always,  when  coming  home  on  Sunday 
evening,  he  is  quite  full  of  the  former  conversa¬ 
tions  and  deliberations  held  with  the  few  poli¬ 
tical  leaders  of  the  town  whose  head  is  the  famous 
colonel,  the  uncle  of  Aunt  Maud.  My  father 
is  proud  of  his  political  collegium  and  thinks 
it  is  not  only  an  honor,  but  also  a  heavy  charge 
to  carry  through  with  few  others  any  Liberal 
idea  in  a  district  where  the  whole  history,  the 
whole  success  and  culture  for  a  thousand  years, 
were  continuously  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
pronounced  adherents  of  the  old  church.  He 
had,  often,  when  he  came  home,  and  as  a  rule 
on  Sunday  evenings,  that  illumination  in  his 
face  and  that  enthusiastic  transfigurement  in 
his  features  and  eyes  which  mother’s  rather 
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pessimistic  ecclesiastic  feelings  would  have  been 
inclined,  at  the  moment,  to  interpret  as  alco¬ 
holic  exhilaration;  but  my  father  was  never 
drunk,  even  if  his  glass  of  beer  ok  wine  may  have 
helped  him  to  be  more  eloquent  than  he  would 
have  otherwise  been.  The  chief  reason  for  his 
enthusiasm  in  these  evenings  was  always  his 
gathering  with  his  few  considered  political 
friends  and  the  re-affirmation  of  ideas  and  con¬ 
victions  for  which  he  had  to  suffer  during  the 
week  by  sullen  people  belonging  to  another 
political  party.  My  mother  did  not  understand 
much  more  about  those  ideas  then  that  they 
were  wrong  because  they  seemed  to  contradict 
religion. 

“So  my  father  comes  still  to-day  often  and 
often  home  to  supper,  on  Sunday  evenings, 
exactly  at  the  tolling  of  seven  o’clock,  with 
elevated  feelings,  more  happy  and  animated 
than  usual;  he  discusses  with  mother  his  friends 
and  their  ideas  and  is  reminded  by  her  always 
again  to  be  more  moderate  in  his  utterances 
and  more  respectful  towards  the  church.  He 
has  to  retrieve  with  much  sagacity  what  he 
has  lost  in  credit,  by  having  had  his  glass  of 
beer  or  wine.  He  is  so  sincere  and  kind  that 
nobody  who  has  the  least  insight  into  his  be¬ 
havior  in  his  family,  could  forget  it  or  with¬ 
draw  from  his  sympathy.  He  is  by  no  means 
of  those  men  who  condemn  secretly  and  s^orn 
the  judgment  of  their  wives  of  whom  they 
think  that  they  have  no  thinking  ability,  but 
he  appreciates  the  reasons  of  his  wife  so  much 
that  he  is  often  incensed  if  he  is  unable  to  gain 
her  consent  and  acknowledgment.  And  indeed, 
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she  often  contradicts  him  just  to  damp  his 
exaggerated  enthusiasm.  She  is,  above  all, 
extremely  sensitive  to  any  attacks  against  the 
church  which  seems  to  her  to  be  the  very 
foundation  and  only  measure  of  all  morality 
and  honest  existence  in  the  world.  She  often, 
therefore,  ridicules  and  suspects  her  husband’s 
friends,  points  out  again  and  again  what  faults 
they  have,  how  unreliable  they  are  and  how 
careful  he  should  be  in  judging,  in  which  manner 
he  is  always  induced  to  acquiesce  more  or  less. 
When  he  one  day  praised  very  highly  his  famous 
friend,  the  colonel,  she  told  him  in  a  resolute 
manner:  'One  who  is  not  able  to  stand  still  and 
to  behave  himself,  if  he  sees  any  pretty  girl,  can 
we  call  him  a  man?’ 

"So  my  parents,  understanding  each  other  in 
spite  of  all,  very  well,  always  skirmished  a  little. 
I  and  my  sisters  enjoyed  these  spectacles  always 
exceedingly,  for  our  father  is  brilliant,  full 
of  eloquence  and  imagination,  kindness  and 
passion,  and  our  mother  not  less  so.  She  has 
always  an  answer  ready  which  has  the  effect 
of  a  strong  exploding  laughter.  Both  under¬ 
stand  marvellously  well  how  to  meet  each  other. 
Both  are  able  to  hold  up  their  authority  and 
opinion  powerfully  without  ever  going  too  far 
or  offending  each  other  personally  too  much. 
I  dare  say  it  is  the  special  character  of  our 
happy  family  that  there  is  always  some  little 
discussion  or  small  disagreement,  but  there  is  no 
day  and  almost  no  hour  when  there  is  not  a 
hearty  laughter,  and  no  day,  when  the  most 
tender  kisses  and  declarations  of  love  do  not 
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confirm  always  our  great  devotion  and  sincere 
mutual  affection. 

"Our  whole  family,  father,  mother  and  chil¬ 
dren,  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world  and  I 
think  this  is  so  because  of  the  sincerity  of  all 
in  telling  and  daring  to  say  the  truth  at  all 
times.  I  deem  it  good  if  our  parents  feel  them¬ 
selves  not  superior,  but  the  equal  friends  of 
their  children,  of  whom  they  expect  the  best 
and  who  strive  to  reward  the  great  honor  of 
their  dear  parents’  confidence  by  being  reason¬ 
able,  kind  and  obedient.  It  is  chiefly  the  con¬ 
ception  and  temperament  of  my  father  to  deal 
in  this,  it  seems  to  me,  masterful  manner  with 
his  family,  and  it  must  turn  out  to  be  right, 
because  the  deep  and  kind  love  which  he  in 
this  way  produces  in  our  heart,  must  be  the  most 
powerful  spur  to  conscientious  fulfilment  of  all 
duties  of  both  social  and  personal  life.” 

"How  did  you  like  Geneva?  ” 

"The  gloomy  old  station  of  Cornavin  was  not 
a  warm  reception  for  me.  It  w'as  full  of  dust 
and  smoke,  but  it  will  be  torn  down  soon  and 
replaced  by  a  better  one.  The  city  is  beautiful 
and  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  The  large 
streets,  the  wonderful  bridge  du  Mont  Blanc, 
the  rapid  Rhone  rolling  her  wraters  from  the 
lake,  and  the  lake  itself  with  the  glittering 
serene  blue  water,  made  a  fine  and  great  picture. 
The  Mount  Saleve  stretches  like  a  tremendous 
sleeping  lion  in  the  background  of  the  city,  and 
the  different  steeples  of  the  dome  of  ancient 
St.  Peter  dominate  the  houses  in  the  plain, 
full  of  majesty. 
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“The  cultural  atmosphere  seems  to  be  decided¬ 
ly  French.  There  are  broad  conceptions,  and 
a  romantic  happy  breeze  in  the  air  which  made 
me  feel  freer  and  even  more  comfortable,  in 
many  ways,  than  at  home.” 

“Had  you  good  accommodation?”  asked  Fina. 

“Oh,  yes.  The  first  day  I  found  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  with  a  nice  family  at  the  Boulevard 
du  Theatre.  I  had  a  well-furnished  room  in 
gorgeous  Barocco  style.  I  appreciated  the 
atmosphere  of  these  surroundings,  and  retired 
there  as  often  as  I  could.  I  started  reading  the 
French  classics,  chiefly  Corneille,  Racine,  Moli- 
ere,  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine,  who  became 
my  favorite  poet.  With  his  clear  and  beautiful 
language,  he  enraptured  me  thoroughly,  my 
soul  soared  irresistibly  with  the  wonderful  sky¬ 
rockets  of  his  sentiments  to  the  highest  heaven 
of  imaginative  charms.  I  think  he  gives  to  any 
feelings  of  love,  higher  wings  in  his  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  dignified  form.  His  poems  helped  me 
so  that  I  forgot  less,”  he  smiled  ironically  and 
modestly,  “my  secret  reverence — you  know  in 
what  direction.” 

“This  change  in  Geneva  may  have  been  good 
for  you,  anyway,”  said  Fina  seriously.  “The 
necessity  of  studying  thoroughly  the  exact 
natural  sciences  must  have  given  to  your 
idealistic  mentality  a  more  real  basis.  You  could 
not  avoid  to  learn  gradually  to  regard  the  real 
world  with  greater  clarity  and  keener  apprecia¬ 
tion.” 

Indeed  he  had  there  to  think  more  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  objective  and  visible  values 
in  his  medical  studies.  The  French  broad- 
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mindedness  pushed  his  former  almost  fanatical 
religious  feelings  a  little  into  the  background, 
and  the  happy  and  comfortable  atmosphere  of 
the  City  of  Geneva  modified  his  heavy,  brooding 
pessimism  which,  before,  would  not  admit  any¬ 
thing  excepting  his  own  personal  and  doctrinary 
tendencies  and  tradition.  His  mind  acquired  a 
broader  outlook  and  after  all  he  had  something 
of  the  charming  French  gentleman  who  he  was 
naturally  intended  to  be  and  whose  develop¬ 
ment  was  the  intention  of  his  teacher.  Dr.  Keen, 
who  had  urged  him  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Geneva.  . 

It  had  stopped  raining  in  the  meanwhile.  A 
soft  breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the  large 
gravelled  verandah,  and  opened  a  little  the  two 
French  doors  of  the  living  room  where  they 
were,  and  curled  the  dainty  curtains. 

Fina  went  again  to  the  piano  and  played, 
asked  by  Anthony,  the  “Unfinished  Symphony 
in  B  Minor/'  by  Schubert.  He  stealthily 
sneaked  out  through  the  door  since  the  full 
moon  invited  him,  shining  now  from  the  dark 
sky  and  charmingly  reflected  in  the  quivering 
waves  of  the  river.  No  other  noise  but  the 
music  flowing  out  in  wonderful  beauty  from  the 
parlor!  The  bracing  perfumed  air  of  the  pure 
Alpine  landscape  was  delicious.  He  saw  that  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  background  loosened 
more  and  more  its  cloudy  garments  and  stuck 
only  with  his  head  in  a  fanciful  woollen  cap. 

How  soft  and  yet  how  intruding  he  felt  the 
sounds!  He  understood  their  accusations  of 
the  human  real  order,  the  last  excuses,  the 
terminal  compliance  with  the  will  of  fate,  the 
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desperate  oppression,  the  revival  to  new  uni¬ 
versal  hopes  flickering  from  all  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  sufferings  like  a  powerful  fire, 
fluttering  and  crackling  through  the  old  frame 
of  a  worthless  shack.  He  could  not  imagine 
any  art  more  true,  sweet,  tender  and  passionate 
at  the  same  time.  How  deep  an  insight  has 
Schubert  into  human  and  universal  life!  The 
end  of  the  symphony  was  full  of  sophisticated 
reconciliation.  It  shone  with  peaceful  trans- 
figurement  as  the  reaction  of  his  strong  effort 
having  passed  through  tremendous  difficulties. 

He  meditated,  animated  by  the  musical  per¬ 
formance,  and  his  mind  went  back  to  Geneva 
once  more.  It  was  a  happy  time  on  the  whole. 
Was  it  not  thrilling  to  live  in  that  international 
turmoil  of  the  students,  to  select  and  order  the 
lessons  which  he  had  to  take  for  his  studies 
in  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and  zoology?  He 
felt  great  to  sit  silent  in  his  pew  in  the  large 
aula  of  the  university  at  the  feet  of  great 
celebrities,  and  listen  to  them.  He  never  had 
missed  a  lecture  and  had  so  a  happy  regular  life. 
The  genius  of  the  French  culture  and  language 
gripped  his  suceptible  mind,  and  he  slowly  en¬ 
tered  into  a  new  world. 

Yet  the  sweetest  recollections  awakening  in 
that  night,  concerned  the  students'  fraternity 
which  he  had  joined  in  Geneva.  Though  his 
conceptions  made  him,  it  is  true,  rather  averse 
to  many  drinking  habits  of  the  students  who 
had  to  swallow  at  one  gulp  a  whole  glass  of  beer 
as  punishment  for  having  committed  a  slightest 
breach  of  etiquette,  there  were  many  advan- 
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tages  with  these  people  which  he  remembered 
gratefully. 

Often  on  Sunday  afternoons  they  had  gone 
together  on  beautiful  trips,  wearing  their  colors, 
and  Anthony  remembered  most  poetical  mo¬ 
ments  when  they  altogether,  in  the  hazy  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  autumn,  formed  a  circle  in  a  square 
of  some  suburb  of  Geneva  and  sang  most  roman¬ 
tic  student  songs.  Sweet  and  most  delicate 
were  the  French  tunes  which  they  produced  in 
the  artistic  unison  of  their  voices  echoing  through 
those  lonely  lanes  of  old  Geneva.  How  they 
were  engrossed  with  all  their  youthful  hopes, 
singing: 

“Vous  etes  si  joli, 

O  mon  bel  ange  blond, 

Oue  ma  levre  amoureuse 
En  baisant  votre  front, 

Semble  perdre  la  vie,” 

or,  in  another  moment : 

“Brune  enfant  de  Venise, 

Au  sourire  des  moqueurs, 

II  faut  que  je  te  dise 
Le  secret  de  mon  coeur; 

Je  t’aime  a  la  folie, 

Et  le  ciel  d’ltalie 

N’a  pas  un  bleu  plus  pure 

Oue  ton  regard  d’azur.” 

And  then  they  repeated  with  pathetic  eleva¬ 
tion  and  powerful  strength  of  their  voices,  often 
four  or  five  times,  inviting  the  sweethearts  with 
increasing  fervour: 

“Viens  dans  ma  nacelle, 

Au  declin  du  ;our! 

Nous  irons,  o  ma  belle. 

Pour  jaser  d’amour.” 
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People  gathered  round  the  group  of  the 
romantic  young  students  and  were  moved  by 
the  sweet  and  melancholic  inflections  of  their 
voices  betraying  their  claim  and  belief  in  happi¬ 
ness. 

Of  whom  else  could  Anthony  have  meant  all 
these  loving  confessions  but  of  his  secretly 
worshipped  sweetheart?  Did  she  hear  his  des¬ 
perate  wooing?  Oh,  she  was  so  far  away  and 
yet  nothing  else  did  count  for  him.  Would  there 
be  no  favorable  wind  to  help  him  in  forwarding 
to  her  the  heartrending  message  of  his  love? 
The  vibrations  of  his  love  songs  whirled  over 
all  mountains  to  Monkswood.  Who  would 
have  thought  of  this  among  these  jolly  boys? 
The  fading  leaves,  stirred  by  the  autumnal 
wind,  performed  in  their  rustling  robes  a  delicate 
dance  on  the  white  pavement  of  the  street, 
and  the  purple  sunshine  in  the  late  afternoons 
enhanced  those  reddish  skirts  of  the  leaves  as 
well  as  the  crimson  caskets  of  the  students  wi  th 
vivid  flares  of  light — red  like  blood  of  a  living 
heart. 

The  strains  of  the  music  died  away  and  Fina 
came  out  to  the  verandah,  wrapped  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  silk  coat  of  blue.  She  took  the  seat  beside 
him  and  for  a  short  while  they  looked  in  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  serious  walls  of  the  dark  mountains, 
at  the  flickering  stars  in  the  heaven  and  on  the 
water. 

“1  am  so  glad,"  Anthony  resumed  the  con¬ 
versation,  "that  I  am  here  and  have  through 
you  a  link  with  Aline,  at  least,  after  years  of 
silence.  I  have  a  terrible  struggle  with  the 
sacred  bashfulness  of  my  feelings,"— he  blushed 
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all  over  and  looked  away — “and  welcome  it  as 
a  relief  to  be  able  to  speak  at  least  to  you  about 
this  matter  in  a  perfectly  open-minded  way 
which  I  never  could  do  to  anybody  else.  I  am 
handicapped  very  much  as  soon  as  I  think  of 
Aline.  Seeing  or  approaching  her  chokes  my 
throat  and  makes  my  step  uncertain.”  He 
giggled  helplessly  about  himself. 

“Just  the  first  day  after  my  return  from  Gene¬ 
va  I  saw  her,”  he  continued,  “after  the  service, 
passing  by  before  the  church.  I  took  it  as  a 
happy  omen  to  see  her  so  soon.  She  looked 
grand  in  her  festival  apparel,  with  a  small 
hat  and  a  black  ostrich  feather  waving  over 
her  pretty  head.  I  felt  in  a  miserable  position 
for,  not  only  external  but  also  internal  reasons 
of  the  heart,  that  I  was  unable  to  greet  her  like 
any  other  lady.  She  passed  through  the  crowd 
quickly  and  gracefully,  and  soon  disappeared 
in  the  multitude.  I  could  not  help  following 
her  with  a  most  reverent  gaze, — probably  she 
did  not  see  me.  I  tried  to  hide  this  observation 
from  my  father  who  was  in  my  company,  since 
I  have  always  a  kind  of  shyness  in  his  presence 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  He  never  says  a  word 
about  my  love.  Does  he  think  it  is  an  immature 
precocious  fruit  which  could  not  be  approved 
of  at  the  present,  or  is  it  because  he  feels  com¬ 
passion  with  my  helpless  state,  or  has  he  perhaps 
a  secret  aversion  to  the  Bircher  family?” 

“We  hope  that  all  these  things  will  be  soon 
more  natural,”  she  rejoined  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner.  “I  think  you  did  well  to  change  the 
University  of  Geneva  with  that  of  Zurich. 
In  a  two  hours’  journey  you  are  here  from  there. 
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and  anybody  else  who  likes  to  meet  you  may 
find  you  there  easily.  I  seriously  intend  to  help 
you  to  put  your  relationship  with  Aline  on  a 
better  basis,  and  I  promise  you  to  forward  your 
letters  and  diaries  mutually  with  all  care  suitable 
to  your  holy  earnestness.  Do  you  like  the 
University  ot  Zurich?’’ 

“My  lessons,  which  I  take  there,  have  a 
difterent  character  from  those  of  Geneva.  I 
took  up  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  teachers 
are  all  three  native  Germans,  one  very  practical 
demonstrating  everything  in  skilful  drawing, 
and  the  other  two  natural  philosophers  with  a 
strong  speculative  tendency  trying  to  look  into 
the  deepest  workshops  of  the  human  and  animal 
cells  and  functions.  I  like  their  way  of  enunciat¬ 
ing  not  only  exact,  but  often  also  highly  poetical 
topics,  opening  up  the  greatest  hopes  of  the 
future  of  humanity.  The  anatomic  textbook  by 
Gegenbaur  is  written  brilliantly  and  speaks  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  evolutionary  theory  by 
Darwin.  Any  reader  of  this  book  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  theory  is  true/' 

“I  presume  you  live  again  with  nice  people?” 

“My  landlord  is  a  lawyer,  a  nephew  of  the 
famous  Prof.  Goll  who  discovered  the  posterior 
sensitive  strings  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  is, 
therefore,  known  forever  the  world  over.  I  saw 
a  great  dummy  of  the  spinal  chord  made  by 
him,  which  was  found  in  the  attic  by  his  relatives 
after  his  death.  It  is  a  most  carefully  elaborated, 
exceedingly  intricated  system  of  strings  which 
permitted  him,  after  a  long  investigation,  to 
make  his  discovery.” 

It  was  late  when  the  two  friends  parted. 
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Bonus  appeared  the  following  evening  at  the 
window  of  Anthony's  small  bookroom,  rapped 
softly  on  the  pane  and  handed  him  over  a  small 
letter  with  a  black  margin,  effusing  a  delicate 
perfume  from  Aline' s  sweet  hand.  How  happy 
he  was  then,  nobody  could  say! 

Bonus,  in  spite  of  this,  was  still  prejudiced 
against  Anthony.  Some  days  before  he  had  told 
him  that,  at  their  family  table,  when  they  spoke 
about  good  writers.  Aline  had  mentioned  that 
she  also  knew  a  good  writer,  Anthony  Martin; 
but  that  they  told  her  they  had  not  asked  her 
about  it.  He,  in  his  childish  egoism,  made  this 
statement  to  Anthony  in  an  artless  way,  and 
though  Anthony  doubted  at  this  moment  his 
right  to  be  called  Bonus,  which  means  “The 
Good,"  yet  he  smiled  quietly  and  politely  and 
was  happy  in  the  glorious  secret  satisfaction  that 
he  had  the  diary  and  letters  of  Aline,  not  less 
loving  and  adoring  than  his  own.  His  imagina¬ 
tive  soul  was  then  in  the  seventh  heaven,  and  no 
unfriendly  remark  was  able  to  tear  it  down  to 
earth  full  of  jealousy,  contradiction  and  un¬ 
happiness.  The  former  letter  in  which  Aline 
refused  Anthony  did  not  count  much  any  longer, 
since  he  had  stronger  proof  of  her  love  in  her 
diary  and  letters  which  confessed  her  deep 
attachment  to  him.  Only  he  had  to  avoid  the 
attention  and  contrary  actions  of  her  relatives 
who  had  decided  not  to  permit  any  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  two.  It  was,  therefore,  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  write  directly  to  each  other, 
but  through  the  intermediation  of  their  friend, 
Fina,  who,  for  a  long  time,  was  delighted  to  do  a 
kind  and  discreet  service  to  both  secret  lovers. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
CHRISTMAS  SMILES 


THE  celebration  of  St.  Nicholas  Day  com¬ 
memorated  on  the  6th  of  December  in 
many  parts  of  Central  Europe  is  only  a 
timid  introduction  to  the  happy  events  ap¬ 
proaching  with  the  Christmas  feast.  It  is  like 
a  dawn  announcing  the  future  joys  of  Yuletide, 
a  foretaste  of  exquisite  pleasures  anticipated  by 
anxious  happy  youngers.  It  had  seemed  to  the 
infant  mind  of  Anthony  like  a  blushing  lady 
smiling  and  beckoning  through  the  cleft  of  the 
heavenly  door,  where  all  the  bright  treasures  of 
the  approaching  Christmas  could  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  shining  rays  of  light  falling 
through  that  small  opening. 

There  is  still  to-day  in  the  same  way,  the 
custom  in  Switzerland  of  groups  of  young  people 
gathering  stealthily  on  that  evening  and  dressing 
in  various  disguises.  One  is  robed  at  St. 
Nicholas,  a  Bishop  with  mitre  and  crooked 
stick,  long  beard  and  a  white  garment;  two 
others  are  angels  with  white  flowing  gowns  and 
golden  wings,  escorting  the  saint  on  his  right 
and  left,  and  the  rest  are  disguised  as  “wood 
brethren”  wearing  rough  brown  coats  with  cowls 
and  beards  and  making  a  great  noise  with  their 
sticks,  entering  the  houses  where  the  frightened 
children  eagerly  anticipate  their  arrival.  These 
hermits  or  wood  brethren  have  heavy  sacks  on 
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their  backs  from  which  they  pluck  all  kinds  of 
delightful  things  for  the  good  children  at  the 
behest  of  the  saint,  whilst  they  leave  hazel  sticks 
and  rods  for  the  bad  children  or  threaten  even 
to  pack  them  in  their  sacks  and  carry  them  out 
into  the  dark  wood  where  they  say  there  are 
bears  and  wolves. 

At  the  age  of  about  four  years,  Anthony  with 
his  older  sister  had  once  again  to  await  the 
arrival  of  St.  Nicholas.  They  lived  in  the  second 
story  of  their  grandfather’s  house,  and  when  the 
wood  brethren  arrived,  they  made  a  tremendous 
din  with  their  long  sticks  beating  the  staircase. 
Though  Anthony  was  especially  good  before  this 
great  expected  event,  in  order  to  be  rewarded  by 
St.  Nicholas,  he  was  so  frightened  by  their  noisy 
approach  that  he  escaped  into  Ins  parent’s 
bedroom  and  hid  himself  under  the  bed.  His 
mother  searched  for  him  and  called  him,  and 
;ust  as  he  came  out,  the  crowd  of  the  “celestial” 
people  arrived.  He  was  mortally  terrified  by  all 
these  puzzling  proceedings  and  tried — like  the 
ostrich  who  hides  his  head  in  the  sand — to  enter 
with  his  head  in  the  pocket  of  his  mother’s 
apron  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending  judgment, 
but  popping  his  head  out,  he  saw  St.  Nicholas 
before  his  eyes,  quite  close,  in  all  his  divine 
splendour,  and  the  two  angels  with  golden  wings, 
all  smiling  sweetly  at  him  and  bidding  him 
cheer  up.  He  answered  conscientiously  all  the 
questions  of  St.  Nicholas,  recited  the  prayers  he 
had  learned  so  well,  but  said,  in  spite  of  all  his 
religious  awe  and  reverence,  just  in  the  middle  of 
his  prayers,  quickly:  “I  see,  I  recognize  the  voice 
and  face — it  must  be  indeed  teacher’s  Jenny.” 
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He  discovered,  thus,  the  truth,  but  had  not  the 
courage  to  stick  to  it  afterwards,  because  the 
surrounding  grown-ups  would  not  admit  it.  So 
he  silently  acquiesced  with  the  conviction  that 
it  must  have  been  indeed  the  saint  descending 
from  heaven,  and  kept,  therefore,  his  faith  for 
several  more  years. 

His  attitude  towards  Christmas  was  similar. 
The  children  were  taught  that  the  Christ  Child, 
with  His  heavenly  retinue,  came  personally  to 
their  houses  on  the  Holy  Eve,  bringing  with  them 
toys  made  by  angels,  and  Christmas  trees  grown 
in  paradisean  groves.  Anthony  and  his  sister 
together  were  sent  out  of  the  house  by  their 
mother  during  the  preparations  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  and  they  observed  that  several  days 
before  Christmas  they  never  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  so-called  beautiful  sitting  room  or 
salon,  though  this  prohibition  did  not  exist 
during  the  whole  year  excepting  at  this  time. 
One  day  they  became  so  curious  that  they 
peeped  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door  of  the 
mysterious  room,  and  there  they  saw  in  the 
corner  an  ordinary  small  spruce  tree,  despoiled 
of  all  glittering  glass  and  frills,  such  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  see  on  Christmas  Day.  About 
this  time  there  grew  in  their  minds  another 
hesitation  as  to  their  absolute  belief  in  the 
Christ  Child's  personal  presence,  because  of  the 
fact  that  every  time,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Christ  Child,  either  their  mother  or  their  father 
went  out  of  the  room  where  they  were  waiting, 
and  that  always  one  of  them  was  absent  at  the 
moment,  when  the  thrilling  bell  rang,  indicating 
that  the  children  could  now  enter  the  salon 
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where  the  Christmas  tree  stood.  It  happened 
even  more  than  once  that  Anthony  and  his 
sister  discovered,  some  days  after  Christmas,  a 
small  bell  hidden  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and 
they  not  only  connected  it  with  the  previous 
ringing  on  the  Holy  Eve,  thinking  some  angel  had 
forgotten  to  take  it  back  to  heaven,  but  were 
disappointed  that  it  was  just  a  bell  like  any 
other  and  showed  no  special  sign  of  having  come 
from  paradise. 

It  was,  however,  easy  for  the  great  authority 
of  the  mother's  heart  to  appease  the  faithful 
children  m  this  ruse  for  many  years,  with  ready 
excuses  and  subterfuges,  until  at  last  the  plain 
and  repeated  explanations  of  other  children 
succeeded  in  unfolding  and  consolidating  the  real 
truth  which,  after  all,  had  to  be  admitted  even 
by  the  parents,  namely,  that  they  themselves 
were  the  givers  of  the  Christmas  tree  and  all 
the  gifts. 

Up  to  this  enlightened  stage  of  the  children’s 
mind,  they  had  many  a  happy  Christmas  feast, 
and  their  parents  were  ever  deeply  moved  by 
the  faithful  expectation  and  the  divine  thrill  of 
their  inocent  children.  It  was  invariably  the 
lather,  seemingly  the  harder,  who  on  occasions 
such  as  these,  was  discovered  often  with  a  hidden 
tear  in  his  eye.  The  numerous  scintillating 
lights  of  the  Christmas  tree,  the  glittering  balls 
and  threads  shining  and  sparkling  in  all  colors 
and  the  many  gifts  entirely  captivated  the 
senses  of  the  small  boy  and  girl  and  produced  the 
utmost  pleasure  possible  in  the  young  hearts. 
Then  the  door  of  heaven  was  thrown  wide  open 
and  the  glaring  eyes,  burning  cheeks,  throbbing 
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pulse,  and  the  ecstatic  mouths,  the  gestures  and 
cries  of  the  excited  children  could  easily  have 
convinced  one  of  this  impression. 

On  that  festival  night,  which  was  generally 
very  cold  outside,  the  children  had  often  to  wait 
a  long  time  alone,  playing  with  their  toys,  until 
their  father  came  home  from  his  work  which 
kept  him  out  often  until  late  in  the  evening,  in 
order  to  be  introduced  to  their  much-desired 
gifts,  since  the  arrival,  in  the  house,  of  the 
Christmas  tree  was  supposed  to  synchronize 
with  his  return  home. 

The  wonderful  purple  sunsets,  so  remarkably 
beautiful  in  the  cold  climate  of  the  Alpine 
landscape,  showed  every  evening  flocks  of 
shining  pink  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  they  were 
interpreted  by  the  children,  already  a  month 
ahead  of  Christmas,  as  the  reflection  of  the  big 
baking  oven  in  which  the  Christ  Child  prepared 
all  sweet  pastries,  cakes  and  pies  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  event.  The  children  recognized  in 
this  fact  a  warning  to  be  thoroughly  good  and 
kind  to  each  other  in  order  to  have  a  favorable 
and  liberal  judgment  from  the  Giver  of  All 
Things.  This  holy  atmosphere  was  fostered  by 
the  school  teachers,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
children’s  school  life,  by  relating  marvellous 
stories  of  the  Christ  Child,  of  His  benignity  and 
wonderful  benevolence,  so  that  until  Christmas 
the  infant  expectations  reached  the  point  of 
ebullition. 

It  happened  even  often,  that  the  children 
recorded  for  a  long  time  the  number  of  prayers 
and  “good  works”  they  performed,  that  they 
wrote  love  letters  to  the  Christ  Child  and 
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gathered  small  bundles  of  hay  for  the  Christ 
Child's  donkey,  and  they  put  letters  and  hay 
between  the  outside  and  inside  windows  of  their 
homes,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be 
taken  away  during  the  night.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  divine  mail  was  always  promptly 
dispatched  to  heaven;  it  was  gone  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  children  were  convinced  that  the 
angels,  hovering  in  the  nightly  air  with  the 
rushing  snowflakes,  took  the  letters  to  heaven, 
and  that  the  hay  was  given,  indeed,  to  the 
Christ's  donkey  which  had  so  much  to  do  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  visiting  all  the  children’s 
homes,  and  suffered  probably  from  the  great 
cold  of  the  frosty  winter  night. 

We  cannot  know  how  often  the  beseeching 
eyes  of  Anthony  looked  to  the  bright  stars  in  the 
dark  night,  at  the  time  of  Advent,  when  he 
went  to  bed,  how  often  he  drew  back  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  window  and  was  willing  to  observe 
if  anything  was  visible  in  the  great  spaces  of  the 
silent  and  solemn  firmament  to  presage  his 
hopes.  But  he  never  saw'  anything.  The 
mysterious  stars  went  quietly  on  their  accus¬ 
tomed  ways,  the  moon  sent  down  its  peaceful 
showers  of  lovely  light  beams,  and  all  seemed 
to  have  a  conspiracy  to  hide  from  him  the  secret 
preparations  of  the  immiment  great  things 
which  he  anticipated  so  eagerly  and  fervently. 
It  was  only  during  his  smiling  dreams  that  his 
imagination  was  allowed  to  see  clearly  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  longing,  the  lovely  Christ  Child 
embracing  him,  angels  helping  in  the  great 
work,  and  even  the  donkeys  walking  stealthily 
and  steadily  through  the  dark  fields,  avoiding 
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the  lights  shining  from  the  windows  of  the  houses 
and  carrying  heavy  loads  of  all  kinds  of  sweets 
and  toys  to  the  back  doors  of  homes. 

At  that  time  nobody  reminded  Anthony  and 
his  sister  very  much  of  the  necessity  of  earning 
good  gifts  by  hard  work.  Though  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  good  deserving  behaviour  in  the 
approaching  time  of  Christmas,  he,  like  all  other 
children,  accepted  and  looked  for  the  gifts  of 
Christmas  time,  chiefly  as  presents  coming  to 
them  through  the  sweet  friendship  and  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  Divine  Child.  They  had  not  yet 
the  idea  that  reward  is  the  consequence  of  work, 
and  that  a  good  life  and  moral  conception  dis¬ 
tribute  to  us  just  as  much  of  real  gifts  as  we  earn 
by  our  straining  creative  efforts.  They  had  not 
yet  that  peculiar  pride  which  is  typical  of  the 
normal  grown-up  persons  to  claim  only  so  much 
as  belong  to  them,  according  to  their  deserts, 
and  they  were  still  far  from  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
and  Cross,  which  would  have  taught  them  that 
the  greatest  human  enjoyment  and  happiness 
consists  in  accepting  even  a  little  or  sometimes 
much  less  than  is  due  to  us  according  to  the 
previous  work.  They  were  still  remote  from 
that  rare  conception  that  giving  is  even  sweeter 
than  receiving,  and  that  we  enjoy  ourselves  most 
when  we  resign  some  dear  wish  in  favor  of  our 
neighbor.  The  psychology  of  the  small  child  is. 
so  instinctively  egoistic  and  uncomplicated. 
The  wishes  of  the  children  are  so  plain  and 
untrammelled,  and  they  have  at  this  early  age, 
scarcely  an  idea  of  the  dividing  necessity  of  real 
life,  inflicted  on  us  later  on  and  representing  the 
very  gist  of  our  ethical  morality.  • 


CHAPTER  XIV 


CHRISTMAS  SERVICE— FIRST  MEETING 

NOW  it  was  about  fifteen  years  later,  a  quiet 
and  clear  Christmas  night.  The  stars 
twinkled  like  kindling  torches  from  the 
cloudless  sky  over  Monkswood.  Everything  was 
silent  excepting  the  barking  of  dogs  in  the 
distance,  a  few  subdued  rushing  fountains  and 
the  laughter  of  tobogganers  availing  themselves 
of  the  great  snowfall  and  intense  cold  to  pursue 
their  fun. 

Towards  midnight,  the  sports  being  over,  the 
dreamy  nature  and  sparkling  universe  ruled  the 
whole  nightly  atmosphere  alone.  All  was  as 
clear  and  visible  as  in  the  day  time  because  of 
the  exceedingly  pure  air  and  the  intense  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  moonlight  from  the  fresh  white 
carpet  of  snow.  Over  this  stood  a  thin  layer  of 
slight  haze,  only  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley 
near  the  River  Elp  which  emitted  steam  like 
that  of  a  boiling  kettle. 

At  half-past  eleven,  the  twelve  graduated 
bells  of  the  Minster  began  to  ring  out  in  a  most 
impressive  and  elevating  manner.  They  stirred 
the  whole  population  in  the  quiet  valley,  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  Christmas  night  and  inviting  them 
to  the  midnight  service  which  every  year  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  splendour  in  the 
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magnificent  historic  church.  The  believers, 
with  merry  feelings  produced  by  the  bewitching 
lights  and  influenced  by  the  interchange  of  gifts 
under  the  Christmas  tree,  had  gathered  around 
the  various  family  tables  and  spent  their  even¬ 
ings  in  eating,  drinking,  laughing  and  chatting; 
they  rose  slowly  at  the  rising  festive  sound  of  the 
bells  and  moved  in  long  silent  rows,  one  by  one, 
along  the  narrow  paths  made  through  the  fresh 
snow  which  was  banked  on  either  side.  They 
were  wrapped  in  warm  coats,  wore  thick  gloves 
and  many  even  had  ear-caps,  and  marched  thus, 
without  scarcely  speaking  a  word,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Minster,  which  was  situated  on  the 
hill  commanding  the  whole  country  like  a 
prominent  castle.  Every  step  of  the  pedestrians 
on  the  snow  produced  a  sharp  crunching  note 
so  penetrating  and  squeaking  that  it  sounded 
like  the  highest  and  most  distinct  notes  of 
whistling  on  a  flute,  so  that  people  coming 
from  other  directions  were  able  to  hear  their 
approach,  while  still  far  away,  when  the  noise 
was  not  drowned  by  the  festive  sounds  of  the 
bells  which  resounded  like  the  flapping  wings  of 
monstrous  birds  fluttering  and  swooping  through 
the  whole  valley,  announcing  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  divine  news  to  the  listening  ears  of  the 
attentive  night,  but  frightening  also  by  their 
thunderous  majesty. 

The  forests  around  the  valley  climbing  the 
numerous  smaller  and  greater  slopes,  which 
covered  their  shoulders  and  crowned  their 
heads,  were  charmingly  silhouetted  against  the 
horizon  in  their  pointed  summits.  The  spruce 
trees  there  looked  like  ribbons  of  grey  lace  over- 
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lit  by  the  diamonds  of  the  mystic  starlight.  On 
the  nearer  hills  and  grades,  the  regular  array  ol 
tall  conic  trees  was  visible  and  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  earth  sensed  her  overwhelming 
wintry  beauty  and  was  stretching  out  these 
slender  tentacles  to  heaven  in  a  trance  of  delight, 
or  exhibited  numerous  curled  hairs  bristling  in 
an  ecstatic  goose-flesh  feeling. 

The  worshippers  obtained  glimpses  of  these 
visions  in  a  wholly  unconscious  manner  as  their 
footsteps  were  guided  to  the  portals  of  the 
church.  Before  the  ascent  to  the  Minster,  was 
the  symmetric  formation  of  two  hemispheric 
rows  of  arcades  meeting  each  other  in  the  middle 
and  forming  together  a  horseshoe  divided  by  the 
main  avenue  to  the  Minster.  In  the  centre  of 
the  arc  formed  by  this  horseshoe  was  the  huge 
fountain  consisting  of  a  central  gilded  statue  of 
the  Madonna,  depicting  the  vivacity  of  the 
Barocco  style  in  her  twisted  attitude  and 
fluttering  garments.  There  were  surrounding 
the  statue,  seven  columns  of  marble,  and  a  large 
central  golden  crown  capped  the  top  of  the 
fountain  which  was  supported  by  seven  large 
voluted  arches  in  black  marble.  Rumour  had  it 
that  the  fourteen  pipes  at  the  base  of  the  foun¬ 
tain,  which  sent  forth  a  huge  quantity  of  rushing 
water,  had  the  power  of  exercising  a  healthy  and 
certain  miraculous  influence  on  the  individual 
drinking  of  the  water.  Thus  the  numerous 
visitors  and  pilgrims  arriving  there  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  were  told  to  walk  around  the  fountain 
and  taste  a  little  of  the  water  of  all  fourteen 
reeds  lest  they  miss  the  bliss  ol  their  beneficial 
effect. 
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On  that  special  Christmas  night,  the  fountain 
was  covered  with  snow  and  nature  had  spread 
most  wonderful  ermine  capes  over  the  seven 
shoulders  of  the  arches  under  the  immense 
crown.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna  was  also 
covered  partly,  and  the  gurgling  waters  of  the 
fourteen  pipes  were  sheathed  in  icicles  and, 
some  were  totally  obstructed  by  the  frost.  The 
passing  natives  scarcely  noticed  the  sound  of  the 
tailing  water,  the  peculiar  furring  of  snow  or  the 
charming  icy  nosegays  glittering  in  the  moon¬ 
light. 

Along  the  gables  of  the  roof  of  the  arcades 
with  snow  caps,  was  a  row  of  sculptured  saints, 
the  personification  of  virtue,  gazing  down  from 
their  pedestals  and  railings  in  immovable  ma¬ 
jesty.  These  were  fashioned  in  sandstone,  and 
elaborated  in  the  Baroque  style  as  were  all  the 
carvings  in  the  vicinity.  The  finest  of  all  were 
the  two  great  statues  on  either  side  of  the  central 
access,  representing  two  mediaeval  Germany 
Emperors,  both  of  whom  were  the  economic 
founders  of  the  Monastery.  Owing  to  their  old 
historic  deeds,  it  may  be,  even  to-day,  the 
greatest  private  owner  of  territory  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 

These  two  statues  depicting  the  fulness  of 
strength  and  regal  power  from  their  elevated 
positions,  craning  forward  their  bearded  faces, 
leaning  their  stately  weight  on  one  leg,  holding 
in  one  hand  their  swords  and  having  the  other 
placed  lightly  on  the  hip,  were  also  passed 
unheeded  by  the  humble  townfolk  who  were  so 
accustomed  to  this  spectacle,  as  they  entered  the 
doors  of  the  church. 
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The  interior  of  the  Minster  is  magnificent  in 
its  richness  and  beauty.  There  is  scarcely  a 
church  for  far  around  so  bold  in  architecture, 
rich  in  stucco  and  frescoes,  and  containing  so 
many  figures  and  statues  of  lofty  angels,  en¬ 
thused  saints  and  ecstatic  apostles  and  martyrs 
as  that  of  Monkswood.  On  this  night  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  unusual  mystic  dignity  of  Christmas, 
and  the  great  impressions  of  the  music  and  the 
ritual  of  the  service  were  espoused  to  the 
rapturous  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  immense 
spaces.  They  enhanced,  indeed,  the  beauty  of 
the  magnificent  geometrical  circles  of  the  widely 
stretched  arches,  the  imaginative  flowery  stucco, 
the  golden  warmth  of  the  Rococo  ornamenta¬ 
tions  intertwining  the  various  paintings,  the 
flowing  sway  of  the  figures  and  the  harmony  of 
color.  The  music,  the  songs  and  the  blinding 
illumination  during  the  Christmas  mass,  induced 
an  indescribable  harmonious  spell,  which  quiv¬ 
ered  and  flowed  through  body  and  soul  of  the 
devoted  believers. 

Throughout  the  service  on  Christmas  night, 
at  Monkswood,  it  was  customary  to  use  the 
sweet-toned  flutes  which  delight  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  monks  and  students  from  the 
gallery  united  in  forming  the  orchestra  of  senti¬ 
mental  flutists  and  bassoonists  and  wafted  in 
countless  naive  repetitions,  lovely  melodies  and 
soothing  inflections,  the  richest  streams  of 
divine  sweetness  through  the  large  spaces  of  the 
church.  All  the  worshippers  were  transported 
in  imagination  to  the  fields  of  Bethlehem;  they 
escorted  in  their  hearts  the  angels,  the  shepherds 
and  the  lambs  to  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  trilled 
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with  the  moody  flutes  the  expression  of  their 
kind  love  for  the  Christ  Babe  in  the  frosty  wintry 
night.  They  each  felt  that  there  was  the  univer¬ 
sal  human  birthday  to-day,  that  there  was  the 
national  or  world  celebration  of  the  divinity 
appearing  in  the  human  incarnation,  and  they 
kindled  the  light  of  their  most  elevated  hopes 
from  this  benign  and  encouraging  fact. 

The  pontifical  mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
Prince  Abbot  himself,  the  head  of  the  Monastery, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  gorgeous  surroundings, 
aided  by  about  twenty  assistants  and  servants 
functioning  in  precise  and  elaborated  ceremonial. 
The  festival  choral  was  sung  alternately  by  the 
silvery  voices  of  the  best  trained  choir  boys  and 
the  powerful,  yet  pious  basses  of  the  monks, 
floating  down  from  one  of  the  galleries,  reaching 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  church. 

Christmas  was  supposed  to  be  a  feast  of  joy, 
glory  and  victory.  If  one  observed  the  harmony 
of  the  music,  of  the  ceremonial  and  the  parades 
at  the  high  altar,  with  the  richly  colored  silks 
and  velvet;  the  glittering  gold  and  the  innumer- 
erable  burning  candles;  the  continuous  exits 
and  entrances  performed  in  exact  systematic 
order  across  the  precious  carpets  within  the 
chancel;  if  one  scanned  the  devoted  crowds  who 
prayed,  full  of  happiness,  confidence  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  to  God,  drifting  on  the  wings  of  most 
brilliant  and  powerfully  uplifting  anthems;  and 
if  one  was  aware  of  the  large  sheaves  of  the 
cleanest  moonlight  pearling  through  the  lateral 
windows  and  the  highest  lanterna  of  the  central 
cupola,  into  the  dim  distances  of  the  church — 
then  no  one  could  resist  the  invitation  to  join 
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with  the  most  vivid  consent,  this  overflowing 
and  comfortable  feeling  of  religious  ecstasy,  and 
the  conviction  that  the  world  and  life  were 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  charming.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  pious  crowd  swayed  to  and  fro 
with  dynamic  rhythm  and  were  gathered  and 
scattered,  rushed  and  exploded  through  the 
spacious  halls  of  the  Minster,  as  it  w'ere,  forming 
beautiful  filigrees  of  mystic  light,  after  the 
example  of  the  countless  refined  Rococo  decora¬ 
tions  creeping  everywhere  before  their  eyes, 
covering  the  huge  walls  and  columns  in  colored 
stucco,  representing  coats  of  arms,  bursting  in 
nosegays  of  flowers  and  leaves,  slender  twigs 
forming  charming  turnings,  meeting  and  leaving 
each  other  in  a  symmetric  manner  and  being 
most  delightful  to  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
through  their  complicated  and  yet  most  graceful 
harmony.  The  outcries  of  their  hearts  seemed 
to  follow  the  lines  of  the  bold  arches  rising  to  a 
tremendous  height,  and  circle  along  the  huge 
vaults  and  arched  pilasters  in  powerful  emotion, 
ascending  in  hope  and  love  and  desire  for  uni¬ 
versal  values,  and  descending  again  in  real 
restriction  and  humble  intellectual  confinement. 

Sometimes  the  devotees  were  carried  away  by 
the  thundering  voices  of  the  organ  hinting  to  the 
pride  and  greatness  of  God  and  nourishing  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  heart  of  man  with  a 
warriorhke  temperament.  They  cried  out  fer¬ 
vently  in  their  hearts,  with  the  organs,  orchestra 
and  choir,  their  admiration  for  God  and  His 
Kingdom.  In  these  moments  the  numerous 
angles  in  life  size,  carved  in  wood,  with  wind¬ 
blown  garments  and  elegant  attitudes,  suspended 
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in  the  church  and  supporting  and  leaning  to  the 
boldest  friezes  and  arches,  seemed  themselves  to 
become  inspired.  Those  who  had  trumpets  and 
trombones  to  their  mouths  gave  the  impression 
of  emitting  with  all  their  force  divine  music  and 
joining  in  with  the  choir.  All  seemed  to  be  full 
of  glory,  of  vibrating  imagination  and  boister¬ 
ous,  boundless  love  and  swaying  rhythm. 

“We  praise  Thee,  we  adore  Thee,  we  glorify 
Thee,  0  God,  because  of  Thy  great  glory  and 
Th  y  incomparable  greatness.  There  was  never 
one  as  great  as  Thou  art  and  we  all  know  that  we 
are  helped  by  embracing  Thy  overwhelming 
omnipotent  love/’ 

After  the  communion,  indicated  by  silvery 
bells  and  having  reminded  the  believers  of  their 
sinfulness,  as  they  knelt  and  bent  their  heads, 
saying:  “Mea  culpa/'  and  touching  with  their 
forefinger  their  breast,  the  end  of  the  pontifical 
mass  approached.  A  repeated  subdued  Christmas 
song  with  artistic  variations  followed.  Then, 
the  voices  of  the  organ  rose  louder  and  louder 
like  triumphant  breakers  of  the  sea,  having  over¬ 
thrown  all  obstacles  and  being  allowed,  at  last, 
to  proceed  gloriously  without  hindrance,  over 
the  immense  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  believers 
heard  with  great  enthusiasm  these  terminal 
victorious  anthems  (and  stood  aghast  when  there 
was  an  abrupt  cessation  in  the  music,  followed  by 
intense  silence). 

The  Prince  Abbott  in  his  pontifical  purple 
robe,  his  crosier  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  pointed 
gold-embroidered  mitre  on  his  head  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  having  two  deacons 
on  his  right  and  left.  Two  other  assistants  and 
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two  ministrants  proceeded  to  the  large  grating 
separating  the  open  space  of  the  church  from  the 
chancel,  and  one  of  the  priests  read  from  a 
mediaeval  bull,  held  before  him  by  another,  the 
following  words,  in  a  low,  rhythmic  monotone, 
in  the  language  of  the  country:  "Prince  Abbott, 
Athanasius  I,  according  to  his  rights  and  titles 
which  he  has  owing  to  the  immediateness  of  his 
relations  to  the  Holy  See,  and  using  these 
privileges  to-day,  grants  to  every  believer  who 
prays  in  his  intention  in  this  church,  if  he  is  in 
the  state  of  divine  grace,  a  plenitary  indul¬ 
gence/’  These  with  other  expressions  reminded 
the  people  of  the  outstanding  importance  of  the 
Abbott,  and  admonished  them  to  pray  for  his 
health.  The  crowd  then  knelt  to  receive  the 
benediction  of  that  eminent  dignitary.  He  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  resonant  with  a  soothing 
melody,  for  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  stretched 
forth  his  right  hand  covered  with  the  most 
precious  purple  gauntlets  embroidered  with  gold 
and  having  on  his  fingers  large  sparkling 
diamonds,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  with  a 
slow  and  most  domineering,  yet  benevolent 
gesture,  blessing  the  countless  people  crouched 
before  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Christ  Child,  the  poorest  of  the  whole 
gathering,  lying  on  straw  in  a  manger  placed  on 
the  marble  steps  of  the  high  altar,  might  likely 
have  felt  a  little  humiliated  among  this  glitter¬ 
ing,  worldly  magnificence;  for  He  had  no  gold  and 
velvet,  embroideries  and  elegant  folds  floating 
around  His  body,  but  only  most  mean  swaddling 
clothes.  If  He  had  not  been  a  God,  he  would 
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have  been  jealous,  perhaps,  but  because  He  had 
higher  aims  and  desires  He  smiled  benignly  from 
His  high,  central  position  at  the  altar,  grudging 
nothing  but  allowing  everyone  liberally  to  have 
his  own  way.  But  perhaps  He  was  aware  that  it 
was  He  who  was  the  grown-up  person  and  they 
the  little  children  infatuated  with  toys.  Thus, 
because  of  His  higher  views.  He  remained  silent 
in  His  elevated  manger,  using  it  even  as  His 
special  regal  throne,  and  without  envy  leaving 
to  the  ecclesiastic  dignitaries  their  beautifully 
carved  and  upholstered  Rococo  chairs.  He 
seemed  to  be  more  satisfied  with  His  straw,  poor 
rags  and  manger,  than  they  were  with  their  silk- 
woven  dresses  and  precious  pews.  He  over¬ 
smiled  all  in  a  divine  and  broad  benevolent  love. 

The  celebration  was  then  concluded,  the  clergy 
retired  and  the  crowds  moved  slowly  through 
the  large  naves  and  out  through  the  portals  to 
the  square  in  front  of  the  church.  The  four 
organs  started  peeling  forth  for  the  last  time,  to 
announce  the  glory,  the  force  of  the  joy  and  love 
for  God  and  life,  and  their  voices  powerful  like 
roaring  lions  were  still  echoing  far  out  through 
the  open  doors  into  the  silent  night,  with  its 
sparkling  stars,  while  the  crowds  gradually 
disappeared  in  the  dark  lanes. 

Not  all  were  present,  however,  at  the  midnight 
service.  Anthony’s  and  Aline’s  first  undis¬ 
turbed  personal  meeting  happened  just  in  that 
Christmas  night.  Aline  had  declared  most 
emphatically  to  her  mother  that  she  would  not 
accept  any  Christmas  present  unless  she  was 
allowed  to  see  Anthony  first.  He  was,  she  said, 
her  Christmas  treasure  and  nothing  else  could 
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make  her  heart  glad  and  happy  but  speaking 
to  him.  Aline’s  mother,  who  liked  her  sweet 
girl  very  much  in  her  way,  could  not  keep, 
therefore,  giving  her  permission  for  a  short 
meeting  with  her  lover.  Her  brother.  Bonus, 
appeared,  in  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve, 
again  at  Anthony's  window  with  a  small  letter, 
running  in  the  following  way:  “My  Dearest 
heart:  Come  to-night  at  midnight  to  the  right  side 
entrance  of  the  Arcades  beneath  the  Alonastery , 
and  I  Will  meet  you  there.  Aly  soul  is  glad 
beyond  measure.  Your  kindest  friend,  Aline ’ 
Anthony  trembled  with  delight.  If  anything 
could  make  him  happier  at  this  period  of  the 
Holy  Night,  it  was  a  meeting  with  his  dearest 
one,  which  promised  to  his  heart  all  the  peace 
announced  by  the  nightly  songs  of  the  angels  in 
the  fields  of  Bethlehem.  He  proceeded  to  the 
appointed  place  long  before  the  due  time,  for  he 
was  unable  to  contain  himself  because  of  his 
eager  anticipation  to  meet  his  Aline.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  bright  starry  night,  the  fresh  snow 
covering  the  plaza,  hiding  partly  the  numerous 
arches  of  the  Arcades  from  the  outside.  How 
inspiring  were  to  him  the  mighty  sounds  of  the 
bells  ringing  from  the  near  steeples,  pealing  out 
the  most  victorious  expectations  of  his  heart! 
The  impressive  church  looked  down  full  of 
majesty,  and  Anthony  waited  until  all  believers 
had  crossed  the  square  and  entered  the  church 
to  attend  the  service. 

Every  minute  of  waiting  seemed  an  eternity 
for  him.  But  he  could  not  help  it.  Some 
minutes  more  of  patience  and  the  richest  reward 
was  his. 
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As  those  bells  rang  Irom  the  hill,  so  did  his 
exuberant  heart  always  most  powerfully  since 
he  loved  Aline.  Oh,  his  heart  had  always  been 
a  ringing  bell  and  those  bells  were  his  heart. 
Already  when  a  naive,  faithful  child,  the  bells' 
silver-clean  voices  stirred  him  to  high  hopes  on 
their  lofty  wings  carrying  his  imagination  over 
the  laughing  landscape  with  their  merry  ding- 
dong,  ding-dong. 

From  the  time  he  loved  Aline,  they  re-echoed 
the  whole  gamut  of  his  changing  heart,  imploring, 
sighing,  adoring,  crying,  often  roaring  in  tre¬ 
mendous  distress  of  love.  And  many  a  time, 
more  and  more,  he  was  painfully  hurt  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  his  soul  by  their  frightening 
work  as  though  hammering  on  the  coffin  of  his 
hopes  and  buzzing  a  terrible  burial  service.  Oh, 
how  he  was  afraid  of  these  lonely  hours  when  he 
was  listening  to  the  heartrending  wails  going  out 
from  the  bells,  swinging  through  the  silent  valley 
and  his  desolate  mind:  Boom — Boom— Boom- 
Boom. 

But  to-night  the  sounds  of  the  bells  were  to 
him  a  most  majestic  introitus  to  a  service  of 
glorious  joy,  an  invitation  to  a  hallelujah  as  he 
never  had  heard  it.  He  thought  he  heard  the 
sweetest  and  most  powerful  voice  of  an  angel 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  paradise,  illuminated 
with  all  the  serene  bright  stars  of  the  clear 
Christmas  midnight  and  wide  open  for  his 
immediate  festival  reception.  This  angel  was 
singing  and  thundering  to  him  with  the  tongue 
of  the  bells,  not  only  through  the  nightly  valley, 
but  through  the  whole  universe  in  an  ever- 
repeated  rhythm,  shaking  with  power  and 
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promising  happiness  in  a  holy  unchangeable 
monotone:  A-line,  A-line,  A-line. 

And  hark,  other  bells  start  to  ring  and  inter¬ 
mingle  their  rapturous  harmony;  their  inter¬ 
ference  blends  into  new  chimes  which  transport 
Anthony  to  heaven.  Another  great  rhythm 
with  fiery  dactyli  like  trampling  run-away 
horses  sweeping  with  thousand  scintillating  feet 
and  with  trepidating  speed  over  the  black  moun¬ 
tainous  horizon  and  through  the  infinite  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  blue  sky,  drifts  from  his  ecstatic  soul 
into  the  celestial  spheres,  singing  in  unison  with 
the  prophetic  Christmas  bells  of  the  angels: 

“Uns  ist  der  Mei  ster  nah,  Uns  ist  er  da 

Now  is  the  Ma  ster  near,  Lo,  he  is  here.” 

II  -  ^  U  ||  -  U  KJ  ||  -  U  U  ||  -  || 

||  -  ^  w  ||  -  ^  U  ||  -  U  U  ||  -  || 

Anthony  had  Christmas  in  heaven  and  not  on 
earth.  The  anticipation  of  the  approaching 
experience  made  him  more  happy  than  pen  can 
describe. 

Then  from  the  outskirts  of  the  plaza,  two 
black  figures  emerged  and  approached  slowly. 
They  were  Aline  escorted  by  her  brother.  Bonus. 
Through  embarrassment,  neither  of  the  lovers 
knew  how  to  start  the  conversation,  and  Bonus 
understood  he  was  utterly  superfluous.  Aline 
and  Anthony  were  incredibly  happy  to  have, 
after  all  difficulties,  at  last  this  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Anthony  took  the  arm  of  Aline  and 
passed  with  her  under  the  dark  arcades,  whilst 
Bonus  departed  after  having  made  the  remark 
that  he  would  return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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The  couple  proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the 
long  curved  hall.  As  they  felt  they  were  un¬ 
observed,  they  stopped  walking.  Still  they  could 
say  nothing  from  excitement,  trembling  like 
aspen  leaves,  and  held  one  another  by  a  most 
timid  but  indescribably  happy  clutch  of  their 
hands.  Their  eyes  fixed  on  each  other  with  the 
most  piercing  earnestness  and  possessed  that 
sublime,  celestial  and  passionate  expression 
which  emanates  only  from  the  depths  of  those 
experiencing,  for  the  first  time,  true  and  exalted 
love.  Anthony  could  not  have  been  more  happy, 
and  Aline  was  enraptured  by  his  sympathetic 
touch.  After  an  uninterrupted  introductory 
silence,  meaning  the  whole  world  to  them  both, 
tears  glittered  on  their  eyelashes  and  they  gazed 
at  each  other  as  at  a  quite  startling  divine 
apparition,  and  were  thoroughly  thrilled  by 
their  perfect  heart's  contentedness,  which  they 
had  never  before  sensed  so  deeply  in  their  life. 
At  last  he  murmured  in  sweet  faltering  tones: 
“My  darling  angel,"  and  kissed  her  softly  and 
most  reverently  on  the  brow,  and  she  could  only 
whisper:  “Mine,  I  love  you  so  much."  They 
embraced  each  other  so  closely  that  they  could 
feel  their  hearts  beating  together  in  unison.  He 
caressed  her  brilliant  white  forehead  reflecting  a 
furtive  moonbeam  peeping  through  the  arcades, 
and  her  silky  black  hair,  with  the  softest  move¬ 
ment  of  his  hand;  and  she  returned  the  caress  in 
the  most  timid,  hesitating  and  tender  way.  No 
sound  but  the  subdued  monotone  of  the  rushing 
fountain.  He  kissed  her  eyes  with  the  greatest 
and  most  pious  reverence,  pressed  her  heart 
against  his  again  and  again  in  a  blush  of  divine 
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thrill,  and  tears  welled  up  in  their  eyes.  And 
they  thought  they  had  only  seen  each  other  for 
one  moment  and  were  about  to  begin  to  speak 
when  they  heard  footsteps  echoing  through  the 
hall.  It  was  Bonus  returning  from  the  end  of 
the  freezy  Arcades;  he  interrupted  them,  taking 
Anthony's  sweetheart  away  like  a  cruel  jailer. 
Their  feelings  were  so  intimate  and  holy  that 
they  could  not  have  said  one  word  more  in  the 
presence  of  Aline's  brother,  and  both  departed  in 
opposite  directions  with  a  last  mutual  solemn 
look,  silent  and  penetrating,  and  a  slight  wave 
of  the  hand. 

Anthony  returned  home  by  a  round-about 
way.  He  left  the  arcades  from  the  opposite  side 
and  walked  quickly  with  a  most  preoccupied 
mind,  over  the  crackling  snow.  He  was  happy — 
indescribably  happy;  his  hopes,  oppressed  for  so 
long  a  time  by  unpropitious  circumstances,  lifted 
their  golden  wings  powerfully,  and  the  proud 
eagle  of  his  soul  soared  up  to  the  stars,  looking  at 
their  universal  brilliance  without  blinking,  and 
kissed  their  sparkling  beauty  in  an  exultant 
feeling  of  universal  harmony  and  confidence. 
Now  all  sorrows  were  forgotten,  all  tears  wiped 
away,  all  sadness  overcome.  His  imagination 
was  full  of  adoring  and  happy  angels  making  all 
kinds  of  boldest  antics.  He  admired  alike  the 
loving  smiles  of  the  heavenly  angels  careering 
through  the  Holy  Christmas  night  and  thronging 
round  the  charming  Christ  Child,  just  as  he 
enjoyed  those  ancient  Cupids  and  Amorettes  of 
old  mythology;  all  were  united  now  in  shooting 
their  glittering  arrows  of  love  with  whizzing 
speed  at  his  heart.  Even  the  saints  from  the 
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railings  of  the  roofs  of  the  arcades  stretched  out 
their  hands  blessing  him  and  offering  crowns  of 
laurels  and  ribbons  of  decoration,  which  he 
accepted  in  his  imagination  and  love  as  the  signs 
of  the  victory  of  his  heart.  They  were  all 
divine,  beautiful  and  delightful  to  him.  He  felt 
that  the  gracious  Christ  Child  had  poured  the 
richest  horn  of  divine  plenty  upon  his  poor 
heart,  which  had  been  forsaken  for  such  a  long 
time,  and  that  he  possessed  now  the  great  gift 
and  present  which  any  human  being  was  capable 
of  receiving  at  Christmas:  LOVE.  He  was  at 
the  culmination  of  his  satisfaction  and  could  not 
wish  or  imagine  having  any  greater  joy  in  his 
life  than  this. 


SECOND  BOOK 


Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  mind! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty!  thou  art. 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign’d — 
To  fetters  and  the  damp  vault’s  dayless  gloom. 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  freedom’s  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon!  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  ’twras  trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 

By  Bonnivard !— May  none  those  marks  efface! 
For  they  appeal  from  tvrannv  to  God. 


— Byron. 


CHAPTER  XV 

EROSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 

THE  Erosophical  Society  has  the  task  to 
teach  the  wisdom  of  love.  It  claims  to 
have  special  and  variable  methods  for 
analytical  investigation  of  the  human  heart. 
We  call  it  a  secret  society,  because  serious  mis¬ 
understandings  and  claims  might  arise  from  any 
dealing  with  this  question  whose  study,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  extremely  important  for  humanity. 
Though  we  strive  to  study  our  topic  in  a  broad, 
biological  and  universal  way,  our  goal  and  duty 
is  its  consideration  under  the  angle  of  the  local 
legislative  circumstances.” 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  small  but  high 
circular  building,  at  the  outskirts  of  Geneva,  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  named  society.  The  build¬ 
ing  mainly  consisted  of  a  high  central  cupola 
formed  and  supported  by  a  great  number  of 
parallel  columns  and  pilasters,  all  shot  up  from 
the  floor  towards  a  considerable  height  and 
joined  into  a  central  small  wreath  on  the  top 
which  was  itself  the  basis  of  a  tiny  lanterna. 
This  lanterna  had  at  the  top  a  red  stained-glass 
skylight  with  a  picture  of  a  cross-sectioning 
lightning.  The  columns  altogether  swung  to¬ 
wards  the  sky  so  much  that  the  ascension  very 
high  and  accurately  perpendicular  seemed  to  be 
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the  effect  of  the  uplifting  energy.  And  the 
ascension  did  not  lose  even  the  climbing  en¬ 
thusiasm  ending  in  rounded  harmonious  arches, 
but  must  be  retained  violently  as  it  were  within 
the  real  boundaries  of  the  possible  architectural 
performance.  It  seemed  to  be  impatient  to 
break  through  the  roof  and  almost  successful, 
ending  in  pointed  arches  which  formed  together 
the  steep  cupola. 

At  the  chief  entrance  of  the  building  was,  over 
the  door,  the  inscription  with  great  Latm 
letters:  “Utilitati  humani  generis”  (Dedicated 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  human  race),  and 
over  the  two  other  smaller  doors  one  could  read 
on  one  side:  “Ne  quid  nimis”  (Don't  exaggerate 
whatsoever),  and  on  the  other:  “Nosce  teip- 
sum"  (Know  thyself).  The  circular  space  inside 
was  rather  gloomy,  for  excepting  from  the  sky¬ 
light  of  the  lanterna,  we  could  have  seen  no 
other  daylight.  The  pews  were  arranged  in 
circles  proceeding  from  the  walls  to  the  centre, 
where  there  was  an  artistic  altar  in  black 
marble.  A  tasteful  short  column  with  a  flowery 
Corinthean  capital  was  erected  in  the  exact 
middle  of  the  altar-table,  and  from  it  rose,  stuck 
in  the  capital  as  in  a  basket  of  flowers,  a  large 
golden  heart  in  an  upright  position.  In  two 
opposite  corners  of  the  altar  were  two  angels 
with  puffy  cheeks,  rounded  limbs  and  bluish 
golden  wings.  One  was  on  the  verge  to  shoot  a 
golden  arrow  from  a  bow  to  the  middle  of  the 
heart,  where  he  was  aiming  with  great  attention, 
whilst  the  other  was  kneeling  on  one  knee  and 
writing  poetry  in  a  booklet,  looking  at  the  heart 
with  most  reverent  devotion. 
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As  the  lightning,  so  any  other  light  was  the 
symbol  of  love  for  the  Erosophical  Society,  and 
there  were,  therefore,  a  number  of  flickering 
candles  round  the  altar  and  along  the  walls. 
In  this  magic  light,  one  could  discern  a  large 
picture  running  like  a  wreath  beneath  the 
cupola.  It  represented  an  animated  procession 
of  human  beings  dancing  round  the  circle  and 
reaching  burning  torches  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  with  great  solemnity  and  seriousness. 
The  cupola  itself  was  painted  inside  with  four 
symbolic  figures  of  the  ancient  religious  mytho¬ 
logy:  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars  and  Neptune.  If 
one  looked  well,  the  lightning  at  the  top  of  the 
cupola  shining  through  the  small  window  was 
going  out  from  the  hand  of  a  gigantic  Jupiter 
painted  round  about,  hovering  through  the 
spaces  and  hurling  the  lightning  with  powerful 
majesty  from  his  strong  arm.  He  had  deep 
transverse  wrinkles  on  his  brow  and  a  long 
flowing  beard. 

"Our  task  is  to  deal  with,  and  analyze  intel¬ 
lectually,  the  deepest  problems  of  human  and 
universal  love,"  continued  the  Chairman,  "in 
as  far  as  it  is  restricted  and  arrested  in  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  generative  life  of  mankind. 
The  choice  of  ancient  mythology  in  our  pictures 
is  rather  a  haphazard  than  anything  else,  because 
there  is  an  easy  symbolism  in  its  naive  im¬ 
personations  which  we  could  not  have  in  more 
refined  philosophical  or  religious  systems.  I 
have  the  honor  to  announce  that  to-day  we  have 
the  pleasure  to  hear  our  president.  Dr.  Lemieux, 
on:  'First  Kiss,  Falling  in  Love,  and  the  Silent 
Lover'." 
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When  Anthony  had  his  conversation  with 
Miss  Fina  in  Monkswood,  mentioning  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  Geneva,  he  had  been  silent  about  his 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Lemieux  and  the  Eroso- 
phical  Society.  He  had  met  Dr.  Lemieux  in  the 
following  way:  One  evening  Anthony  was,  with 
another  member  of  his  student  fraternity,  in¬ 
vited  to  go  to  a  solemn  party  of  a  fellow  corpora¬ 
tion.  They  enjoyed  the  splendid  beauty  of  the 
young  Genevese  aristocracy,  were  introduced  to 
many  and  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  a  play  given 
by  the  students:  “Hernani/’  by  Victor  Hugo. 
There  he  met  Dr.  Lemieux,  an  honorary  member 
of  that  society.  He  was  sitting  beside  him;  they 
appreciated  together  the  beautiful  language,  the 
romantic  atmosphere  and  the  good  performance 
of  the  players  whose  moustaches  and  whiskers 
were  as  pointed  as  their  gestures  and  their  wit. 
There  was  the  beginning  of  the  initiation  of 
Anthony  into  the  Erosophical  Society.  Dr. 
Lemieux  was  the  founder  and  the  soul  of  that 
congregation.  He  was  a  deep  thinker  and  had 
an  achieved  artistic  taste.  He  had  discovered  a 
philosophical  system  which  he  called  “Psycho- 
pupillarism”  and  believed  that  the  artistic- 
philosophical  conception  ol  the  world  is  most 
advantageous.  He  asserted  to  be  able  to  analyze 
all  real,  mental  and  ideal  facts  of  our  life  and  the 
universe,  in  a  graphic  way,  into  the  optic  elements 
of  the  point,  the  curved  and  the  straight  line. 
Anthony  first  did  not  understand  very  well  these 
things,  for  they  seemed  to  him  odd  and  unusual 
in  the  expression. 

Dr.  Lemieux  agreed  that  his  ideas  were  not 
strictly  scientific  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
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word.  “Our  goal  is  not  essentially  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  science,”  he  said,  “because  we 
think  to  aim  at  a  higher  goal,  at  the  possible 
universe  and  the  perfect  human  nature  which 
has  two  components,  reason  and  sentiment.  Our 
ambition  is  to  represent  both  in  equal  emphasis 
and  justice.  Science  respects  reason  and  intel¬ 
lect,  we  both  function.  We  call  intellectual 
everything  which  is  visible,  can  be  counted, 
divided,  which  is  in  the  area  of  our  senses; 
sentimental  or  idealistic  or  spiritual  everything 
beyond.” 

Anthony  was  not  advanced  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  what  this  man  had  talked 
to  him  during  that  evening  in  Geneva,  but  his 
personal  charm  persuaded  him  to  join  his 
society,  where  he  then  had  gone  sometimes  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  that  city. 

He  found  out  quickly  that  there  was  the 
question  of  a  mystic-philosophical  system,  of  a 
peculiar  mixture  of  philosophy,  universal  reli¬ 
gion,  art,  biology  and  physical  science.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lemieux  was  a  thorough 
thinker  and  used  beautiful  language,  but  he  was 
remote  from  the  ordinary  ways  of  considering 
the  world.  So  Anthony,  when  he  attended  that 
evening  the  gathering  of  the  Erosophical  Society, 
though  the  topic  touched  very  nearly  his  per¬ 
sonal  fate,  was  not  very  able  to  grasp  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  expositions  of  Dr.  Lemieux. 
He  had,  in  addition,  a  most  monotonous  poise, 
an  academic  stiffness  in  his  delivery,  though  he 
was  full  of  a  hidden  psychic  fire.  Anthony  took 
a  copy  of  the  lecture  before  he  left  and  read  it 
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slowly,  sentence  by  sentence,  before  he  went  to 
sleep : 

"Mesdames  et  Messieurs:  The  first  kiss  involves 
indeed  the  greatest  energy  of  the  magnetic  universe, 
the  sweetest  enjoyment  of  the  individual  possibility, 
the  most  intruding  emphasis  of  the  divine  suggestion 
to  sexual  love;  like  as  we  observed  in  the  open  nature 
the  gathering  of  the  most  heavy  magnetic  atmosphere 
and  the  most  threatening  congestion  of  black  clouds 
darkening  the  firmament  and  the  light  of  the  day, 
like  as  the  whole  creation  trembles  and  breathes  hard 
under  the  sultry  oppression  of  the  approaching 
tempest,  so  the  pubescent  young  man  creates  a 
mighty  unconscious  concentration  of  the  sweetest, 
highest  and  most  idealistic  psychic  force  of  the 
human  heart.  And  like  after  the  foreboding  rage  of 
the  whirlwind,  at  last,  the  heavy  clouds  empty  in  a 
densely  pouring  rain,  covering  the  whole  earth  in  a 
jubilant,  majestic  spectacle  lightened  glaringly  by  the 
hitting  flashes  of  lightning,  delivering  the  anxious 
tension  of  the  previous  moments,  so  the  first  kisses 
of  the  lover  hit  gloriously  the  ground  of  the  psychic 
realm  of  his  symbolic  sweetheart.  Her  mouth  is  the 
prepared  natural  lightning  conductor  where  the 
majesty,  energy  of  the  loving  discharge  is  first  effectu¬ 
ated,  the  kissing  attitude  and  the  lips  of  both  the 
lovers  are  the  biological  points  of  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  electrical  poles  of  the  most  radiant  magnetic 
union;  the  sweetness  of  the  female  kiss  is  the  highest 
poplar  in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  the  magnetic 
individual  life  where  the  flash  of  lightning  of  the  male 
desire  inflicts  its  jubilant  and  delightful  energy. 

"What  could  be  more  intense  than  the  first  kiss, 
what  more  moving,  more  genuine  and  more  sincere? 
What  could  be  the  stronger  manifestation  of  the 
deepest  affective  will  of  the  heart?  What  could 
create  the  more  unforgettable  and  more  charming 
union  between  both  sexes?  What  a  w'onderful  gain, 
in  the  most  divine  sense,  creating  the  highest  human 
enjoyment,  but  what  a  strongest  psychic  obligation 
must  as  well  inevitably  follow  this  mysterious  mutual 
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effusion  and  mingling  of  the  very  bottom  of  the  longing 
hearts!  Alas,  these  bombshells  explode  so  often  in  the 
full  naive  sincerity  and  in  the  artless  inexperience  of 
the  adolescence;  these  divine  arrows  of  love  are  shot 
and  these  tiny  grains  of  future  duties  are  sown  in  the 
smiling  period  of  little  responsibility;  the  first  kiss  too 
often  happens  at  a  time  of  our  life  where  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  have  the  sufficient  outlook  on  the  sexual  conse¬ 
quences,  the  strongest  magnetic  alliance  may  therefore 
be  entered  at  a  date,  when  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
distinguish  and  to  look  through  the  importance  of 
the  reality  of  the  visible  and  intellectual  circumstances 
attached  to  the  first  kiss.  The  first  kiss  is  a  wonderful 
bird  flying  from  the  supra-categoric  heaven;  it  does 
likely  not  know  and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  the 
real  world,  and  often  is  the  beginning  of  those  first 
shaking  disappointments  and  illusions  in  life  which 
strike  the  heart  and  impress  on  it  forever  the  marks  of 
its  unforgettable  discouragement.  The  claws  of  the 
celestial  eagle  of  the  first  love  leave  their  traces 
always  in  the  human  heart,  nothing  can  do  away  with 
this  first  loving  impression  on  the  soft  heart  of  the 
credulous  youth. 

“It  is  exactly  at  this  first  time  of  the  rising  love, 
however,  when  the  human  being  conceives  the  sexual 
relation  from  the  very  deepest  and  truest  root.  Love 
comes  from  heaven  and  does  not  know  any  other 
respect.  Love  does  not  care  about  any  individual 
interests.  It  stoops  from  the  eternal  idealism,  arrives 
in  the  shining  gown  of  an  ideal  angel  and  falls  on  the 
individual  heart  in  the  sweetest  optimism  of  divine 
stars,  in  sincere  first  kisses.  Just  here  the  tender 
hearts  of  the  young  people  are  likely  to  be  the  victims 
of  the  most  heart-rending  phenomonen  of  the  human 
psychological  destiny.  They  follow  blindly  and 
delightedly  the  wonderful  Eastern  Star  of  the  first 
kiss,  forgetting  all  real  observation  and  all  intellectual 
social  restriction  and  are  in  their  admirable  ideal 
fortitude  and  thorough  decision  of  love  so  often  and 
so  thoroughly  the  prey  of  desperation,  remorses  and 
later  misgivings,  sneaking  to  their  heart  like  hidden 
poison  or  snakes  between  flowers. 
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“Did  you  ever  see  the  fragrant  and  beautiful 
blossoms  on  the  root,  the  trunk  or  on  the  strong  boughs 
of  a  tree?  They  are  always  out,  on  the  contrary,  at 
the  utter  periphery,  flattering  and  hatching  new  life, 
in  jubilant  joy.  Is  there  anything  more  inspiring 
than  the  bright  green  tops  in  the  vernal  sunshine! 
And  the  charm  of  youth  is  the  overflowing  riches  of 
potential  vital  energy. 

“Sexuality  never  cares  about  the  preservation  and 
the  welfare  of  the  generating  individual,  but  it  lavishes 
all  its  respect  and  homage  to  the  forwarding  action  of 
the  coming  future  generation.  Sexuality  does  not  ask 
whether  father  or  mother  perish  in  the  bearing  and 
raising  of  their  children,  but  it  secures  all  comfort  and 
all  providing  emphasis  for  the  generating  and  fertilizing 
way  of  humanity.  It  is  always  the  last  member  and 
the  youngest  sprout  of  the  living  and  progressing  tree 
of  the  human  race  which  is  best  cared  for  by  the 
advancing  life.  Individual  feelings  of  injustice  and 
ingratitude,  complaining  about  negligence  and  indi¬ 
vidual  handicaps  do  not  count  and  cannot  find  any 
pity  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruthless  legislation  of  the 
deepest  sexual  life. 

“It  is  not  yet  entirely  the  time  of  the  clear  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  opposition  between  ideal  and  real 
values,  between  the  charming  draft  of  the  divine  feelings 
of  the  heart  and  the  restrictive  so-called  duties  of 
the  real  intellectual  life  and  the  social  morality,  at 
this  time.  The  sullen  questions  of  the  ideas  of 
possession,  of  familiar  connections,  of  paternal 
guardianship  and  wrong  influence,  but  also  of  the 
psychological  appreciation  of  the  special  character 
of  the  beloved  individual  are  not  yet  clear  and  matter 
little  to  the  artless  mind  and  heart  of  the  beginning 
lover.  But  they  will  appear  instantly  at  the  horizon 
with  the  young  children  of  the  society,  another  threat¬ 
ening  storm,  arriving  just  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  first  one  which  seemed  to  have  taken  awav 
all  sorrow,  all  pain  and  all  magnetic  oppression 
from  the  young  pubescent  psychology. 

“Let  us  still  stop  a  moment  at  the  wonderful  happy 
enjoyment  of  the  first  kiss.  Let  us  delay  a  little 
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while  that  realistic  upheaval,  that  social  order  which 
comes  so  quickly  and  ruthlessly  along,  like  a  hideous 
monster,  frightening  away  the  wonderful  divine  bird 
of  the  first  optimistic  confidence  and  artless  devotion 
in  the  loving  youth.  The  sorrow  of  the  intellectual 
necessity  comes  so  quickly  and  so  inevitably  along 
the  fatal  way  of  every  loving  individual  that  we  may 
be  pardoned  to  revel  a  little  longer  in  the  marvellous 
charm  of  the  first  loving  kiss. 

“'Women  glow  like  lilies  and  roses;  like  the  fragrant 
airs  breathing  through  the  flowers,  so  rustles  kissing 
and  loving’.  The  first  kiss  is  the  prophetic  voice 
of  the  divine  bird  of  love.  When  we  meet  the  chirping 
calls  of  the  robins  in  the  early  spring,  when  first  the 
sunshine  looks  brighter  and  where  the  first  dust 
hurls  through  the  awakening  nature,  we  accept  these 
alluring  voices  of  the  charming  birds  as  the  most 
intimate  invitation  to  joy,  courage  and  hope  for  the 
coming  beautiful  season.  Our  hearts  are  full  of 
expectation,  all  our  feelings  swell  in  listening  to  the 
artless  and  genuine  singers  of  nature,  and  we  follow 
their  example  in  extending  also  our  breasts  full  of 
hope  and  spreading  the  wings  of  our  most  elevated 
desire  for  happiness  and  future  pleasure.  So  does 
the  first  lover  in  his  twittering  kisses.  He  brings 
about  the  most  charming  imitation  of  the  inviting 
songs  of  the  birds  in  the  spring.  His  kisses  are  the 
wonderful  inviting  urges  for  his  heart  to  go  out  from 
the  narrow  sulky  house  of  his  invididual  peevish 
concealment  and  to  effuse  his  heart  in  proud  con¬ 
fidence  of  love  and  into  the  larger  confinement 
of  the  sexual  embracement.  The  first  kiss  is  the 
glorious  first  song  of  the  magnetic  energy  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  heart  which  was  enclosed  in  solitary  reserved¬ 
ness  and  sad  despondency  and  which  now,  at  the  won¬ 
derful  springtime  of  the  awakening  puberty,  cries 
out  with  pleasure  and  expectation  and  looks  to  enlarge 
its  personal  importance  in  the  universal  union  with 
its  surrounding  creatures.  It  is  the  decision  of 
harmonious  connections  with  the  fellow  nature  which 
makes  love  and  men  so  great.  The  first  kiss  is  the 
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charming  longing  of  the  human  sweetheart  offering 
its  service,  friendship  and  love  in  greatest  selflessness 
and  moving  optimism,  to  the  beloved  darling. 

“We  see  already  here  again  the  great  idea  of  self- 
sacrifice.  The  heart  begins  to  throb,  the  cheeks  to 
glow  and  the  most  happy  imagination  to  swell,  like  a 
torrent  of  the  mountain,  as  soon  as  the  human  being 
comes  in  contact  with  universal  wills  and  enlarging 
possibilities.  Not  in  the  extremely  anxious  intellectual 
self-preservation  and  in  the  utmost  reservedness, 
but  in  the  daring  audacity  of  the  universal  collabora¬ 
tion  and  of  individual  risk  appears  the  solemn  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  high  time  of  the  human  destiny.  There 
is  a  tremendous  accumulation  of  universal  will  at 
the  maturity  of  our  puberty  which  unknowingly 
craves  for  utilization  and  application  in  the  concert 
of  the  social  human  unity  promising  the  greatest 
enjoyment  in  the  foreboding  glamour  of  the  first 
kiss. 

“Kisses  without  swelling  hearts  are  nothing.  In 
the  same  way  as  lightnings  without  strong  magnetic 
congestion  of  the  air  have  no  meaning.  Every  kiss 
is,  according  to  its  psychodynamic  nature,  a  strong 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  presupposing 
great  concentration  of  energy;  kisses  without  the  most 
intensely  feeling  heart  and  without  the  longing 
necessity  of  an  empty  consternation  cannot  biologi¬ 
cally  be  considered  as  essentially  true.  It  is  only 
the  thorough  feeling  of  strong  magnetic  accumulation 
of  affective  energy,  the  fasting  abstemiousness  of  the 
passionate  horses  of  the  craving,  loving  desires  of 
the  human  heart  which  create  the  right  disposition 
for  kissing.  Frivolous  kisses  lose  entirely  their  inten¬ 
tional  psychomechanic  character.  The  kiss  according 
to  its  biological  and  physiological  contraction  is  the 
most  intimate,  tender  and  deepest  concentration  of 
effective  benevolence;  it  is  the  star  fallen  from 
heaven,  it  is  the  most  refined  pointed  arrow  of  Amor, 
it  is  the  lightning  from  the  universe  or  the  most 
charming  flower,  a  sweet  dewdrop  escaped  on  a 
dreamy  night  from  the  summer’s  firmament,  coming 
from  the  most  remote  universe  and  intending  to 
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hit  with  the  same  sharp  intensity  the  heart  of  the 
kiss-lover. 

“The  kiss  is,  therefore,  as  all  most  extreme  sharp¬ 
est  instruments,  quickly  and  easily  blunted  in  its 
exceedingly  pointed  effect.  As  soon  as  the  first  use 
of  this  wonderful  and  mystic  instrument  is  over,  the 
effect  of  the  kissing  organization  is  surprisingly  by 
far  no  more  so  thorough.  Kisses  are  no  more  so 
pointed  in  the  affective  and  physical  way,  no  more  so 
dreamily  magnetic,  no  more  so  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  divine  aspiration,  as  soon  as  they  have  had  their 
first  sip  of  loving  satisfaction.  Kisses  soon  after  the 
first  use  become  flat,  blunt  and  tasteless,  they  lose 
more  easily  than  anything  else,  their  delicate  savour 
and  their  fragrant  essence. 

“The  intensity  of  the  magnetic  energy  of  the  first 
kiss  is  so  strong  that  it  produces  the  most  distant 
outlooks  towards  the  universe  and  creates  the  most 
tender  religious  feelings  and  longings.  Its  burning 
flame  kindles  the  heart  to  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
and  its  divine  hopes  are  so  important  and  so  indescrib¬ 
ably  sweet  that  the  individual  life  never  rises  again 
to  the  peak  of  this  considerable  greatness.  May 
time  pass  by,  may  the  following  years  bury  all  former 
disappointments  and  all  past  illusions,  in  the  greatest 
and  deepest  moments  of  our  later  life,  we  remember 
always,  over  and  over  again,  the  most  powerful 
outbursts  of  the  filled  heart  of  our  former  days  of  the 
first  love,  which  exploded  at  the  time  of  our  first 
kisses  with  unbelievable  energy,  in  startling  blinding 
lightnings  and  in  glorious  beauty  over  all  limits  of 
human  normal  inability.  Like  the  most  distant 
stars  whose  light  needs  years  in  order  to  reach  our 
sight  so  that,  even  if  they  are  extinct,  they  sparkle 
still  in  twinkling  glory  before  our  eyes  as  though 
they  would  still  exist,  so  the  first  great  love  of  our 
youth  represented  and  initiated  most  distinctly  in 
the  first  kiss,  sparkles  through  our  whole  following 
life,  even  if  all  our  circumstances,  all  our  wishes, 
views  and  tastes  have  changed  long,  long  ago.  The 
loving  fire  kindled  in  the  faithful  and  confident 
enthusiasm  of  our  young  days  quivers  still  through 
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our  deepest  life  long  after  the  extinction  of  the  peculiar 
local  attitude  of  our  psychological,  temperamental- 
biological  and  anatomic-physiological  monopunctual¬ 
ity,  which  once  created  that  quite  unheard-of  object¬ 
ive  phenomenon  of  the  first  love  of  our  heart.  The 
history  of  our  progressive  life  has  lost,  it  is  true, 
decades  ago,  these  active  lightnings  and  their  blinding 
charm  and  power,  but  it  was  so  thorough  and  so 
deeply  universal  that  human  life  has  not  enough 
years  to  forget  or  to  lose  sight  of  that  beginning  light 
of  reverence  and  admiration  for  the  first  love  and 
kiss  which  long  ago  are  extinct  in  their  objective 
truth,  but  are  so  thoroughly  inrooted  in  the  extreme 
universal  distances  that  even  the  oldest  men  and 
woman  never  will  grow  old  enough  to  miss  the  sweet¬ 
est  sparkles  of  the  charming  remembrances  of  first 
love. 

“The  use  of  the  expression  'first  kiss’  in  the  poetical 
and  daily  life  for  first  love  has  indeed  its  deep  mean¬ 
ing.  The  first  kiss  is  the  perfect  and  most  pregnant 
sensorial  representation  of  that  peculiar  tempera¬ 
mental  phenomenon  going  on  at  this  time  in  the  soul 
of  the  lover.  But,  however,  there  cannot  always  be 
coincidence  of  the  first  kiss  and  the  first  love.  They  do 
not  always  fall  at  the  same  time  and  not  even  on  the 
same  symbolic  object,  but  they  are  in  the  most  intimate 
psychodynamic  similarity  and  connection,  and  the 
expression  of  the  same  natural  need.  It  may  be 
that  the  first  kiss  given  in  innocence  and  inexperience, 
without  deep  sentiments  and  intimate  necessity  is  the 
happy  signal  for  the  arising  storm  of  the  most  passion¬ 
ate  first  love  so  that  first  kiss  and  engagement  are 
accepted  often  as  synonymous;  but  very  often,  and  this 
may  almost  always  be  the  case,  the  lightning  of  the 
first  love  hits  the  pubescent  carelessness  without 
any  previous  sensorial  psychomechanic  urge  or  help. 
But  it  strikes,  therefore,  perhaps  so  much  more. 
Like  a  strong  accumulation  of  water  in  a  fish  pond 
or  river  which  is  not  allowed  by  the  regulation  of  the 
sluice  to  flow  further  at  the  right  time,  exceeds  the 
shore  and  causes  inundation,  so  the  youthful  affective 
accumulation  of  loving  energy,  if  repressed  and 
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entirely  ignored  during  many  years,  at  a  given  mo¬ 
ment  may  be  instantly  thrown  over  its  limits,  blow  off 
the  doors  of  the  heart  and  rushes  in  a  foamy  rage 
through  the  fields  of  the  intellectual  environment 
of  the  individual. 

“The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  first  love  is, 
of  course,  the  most  serious  question  possible.  Is  it 
right  not  to  warn  anybody  of  the  approaching  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tiger  or  of  a  lion,  if  it  is  already  near  to 
devour  the  artless  inexperience  of  the  young  man 
or  girl?  Should  not  teachers  and  parents  be  most 
anxious  to  discuss  these  questions  of  sexual  enlight¬ 
enment  thoroughly  at  the  right  time  and  to  prevent 
the  most  dangerous  and  hurtful  surprises  which  in 
the  personal  psychological  life  can  happen? 

“This  objection  may  have  a  great  importance. 
We  have  to  notice  that  the  first  love  is  essentially 
the  natural  peculiar  attitude  of  the  will  or  the  temper¬ 
ament  occurring  in  the  individual  itself  at  that  time. 
It  is  the  remarkable  inclination  of  the  individual, 
rising  first  at  the  time  of  the  sexual  maturity,  to 
choose  a  partner  of  love,  who  has  the  meaning  of  the 
symbolic  fixation  of  the  individual  sexual  tendencies. 

“It  is  obviously  not  the  will  of  nature  to  preserve 
us  from  all  dangers  and  exerting  and  exciting  sur¬ 
prises,  but  it  seems  rather,  on  the  contrary,  that 
greatest  developments  of  our  life  result  from  most 
intense  psychological  revolutions  to  which  we  after¬ 
wards  stick  in  faithful  elaboration. 

“The  fact  of  falling  in  love  is  a  most  wonderful 
and  mysterious  act  of  our  natural  faculties.  It  is 
the  expression  of  the  real-ideal  character  of  our 
sexual  loving  disposition,  the  bridge  from  the  ideal 
general  longing  to  the  intellectual  localized  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  comparable  to  the  monopunctual  sym¬ 
bolic  flash  of  lightning  which  we  met  at  the  root  of 
the  religious  psychological  conception,  which  con¬ 
tracts  into  one  narrow  wire  of  genial  necessity  the 
whole  magnetic  dispersion  of  the  outspread  space 
of  the  large  sky  and  conveys  its  whole  energy,  through 
the  chosen  punctual  monosvmbohc  object  to  the 
earth.  The  object  hit  by  the  flash  of  lightning  is 
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the  thoroughfare,  the  symbolic  link  of  the  creation 
connecting  heaven  and  earth,  positive  and  negative 
electricity. 

“Often  I  thought  that  that  mysterious  and  unknown 
magnetic  field  which  we  call  electricity,  is  the  clearest 
expression  of  the  universal  divine  force,  serving  us, 
in  this  most  pure  distillation,  as  in  so  many  other 
ways,  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  electric  current,  as 
a  giver  of  light,  warmth  and  strength.  The  more 
purity  of  strength,  the  nearer  the  purest  universal 
spirit.  Many  of  the  qualities  of  electricity  hint  in  this 
direction:  Bipolarity,  Ubiquitousness,  Immateriality 
and  Luminosity.  You  have  electricity  in  the  spark¬ 
ling  eye  of  the  dreamer.  Is  there  no  electrical  tension 
in  the  touches  of  the  fingers  of  the  lovers  or  in  the 
prayers  of  our  heart  going  out  to  the  universe!  Is 
electricity  not  the  purest  denominator  of  all  universal 
forces,  known  to  us,  including  the  spiritual  forces  of 
our  hearts? 

“Falling  in  love  seems  to  have  exactly  the  same 
dynamic  basis  as  electricity  has.  The  heavily  charged 
psvchomagnetic  ideal  energy  of  the  matured  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  at  last  the  discharging  outburst  towards 
the  real  social  fecundation  which  is  prepared  by  the 
attraction  of  the  opposite  individual  magnetic  ten¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  chosen  beloved  sweetheart  who  receives 
the  function  of  the  individual  real  symbol  of  the  social 
visible  world,  hit  by  the  striking  monodetermined 
act  of  falling  in  love.  This  fact  comes,  therefore,  from 
a  general  magnetic  necessity  growing  and  accumu¬ 
lating  in  the  loving  individual  who  is  the  terminal 
outlet  of  it  and  avails  himself  of  the  mediating  sym¬ 
bolic  representative  of  the  whole  humanity  in  order 
to  serve  afterwards  the  totality  of  the  future  of  the 
human  race  again.  Love  derives  from,  and  goes  back 
to,  general  values;  it  comes  from  the  ideal  energy 
stored,  imbibed  and  transformed  in  the  individual 
lover  and  goes  over  to  the  great  future  life  of  the 
general  race  in  the  fact  of  fecundation.  The  beloved 
is  indeed  to  be  considered  as  the  chosen  mediating 
instrument  of  the  universe  which  serves  during  the 
time  of  the  sexual  lightning  function  and  loses  her 
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extreme  importance  and  secret  role  of  mysticpriesthood 
as  soon  as  the  symbolic  role  of  the  mediation  is  dis¬ 
connected. 

“Whosoever  would  doubt  that  nature  has  a  wonder- 
iul  power  of  perseverance  and  consequence  in  her 
suggestion  towards  the  human  fecundation,  may  be 
reminded  of  the  time  of  his  own  first  love.  The 
lightning  of  the  first  love  in  the  human  heart,  arrives 
wi  th  undescribable  divine  sweeping  majesty  and 
deepest,  most  surprising  emotions.  The  whole  energy 
ot  our  will  and  intelligence  is  at  once,  one  morning, 
concentrated  on  the  sharp  consideration  of  one 
hetero-sexual  object,  beyond  which  everything  else 
in  the  world  loses  its  significance.  This  monofixation 
is  so  clear,  so  unmotified,  so  irresistibly  strong, 
unchangeable  and  precious  to  the  lover  that  he  only 
cares  about  the  maintaining  of  this  monopunctual 
symbolic  attitude  of  his  loving  heart.  Losing  this 
real  anchor  of  the  loving  will  seems  to  him  to  be  the 
loss  of  the  wrhole  right  of  existence,  the  whole  human 
guarantee  of  happiness  and  dignity  and  real  import¬ 
ance;  it  would  mean  to  him  the  shameful  falling 
back  into  the  ocean  of  the  insignificant  affective 
nothingness  and  passivity.  For  falling  in  love  means 
indeed  the  first  step  to  the  realization  of  the  highest 
human  purposes,  it  is  the  unloseable  condition  of  the 
transfer  from  the  individual  idealism  to  the  universal 
human  progression. 

“It  is  quite  startling  how  much  the  selective  sym¬ 
bolic  attitude  of  our  psychopupil,  once  fixed  in  the 
individual  concentration  of  the  first  love,  remains 
stiff  and  unchangeable  gazing  with  tremendous 
perseverance  and  invincibly  serious  faithfulness  to 
the  partner,  giving  him  all  sighs  of  the  heart,  all  ideals 
of  the  mind,  all  efforts  of  the  attention,  remembrance 
and  imagination,  all  most  fervent  wishes  of  the 
sentiments  and  all  most  intimate  homages,  respects 
and  longings  of  the  quivering  soul.  The  first  lover 
cannot  believe  that  there  could  be  any  change  in  the 
fixation  of  his  symbolic  attitude.  He  is  so  artlessly 
engaged  in  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  his  affective 
lightning  temperamental  phenomenon  which  he  con- 
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siders  in  its  projection  as  the  objective  greatness  of 
the  symbolic  medium  that  he  could  not  imagine 
that  there  would  ever  be  a  possible  change  in  his 
first  greatest  and  most  divine  love.  But  the  more 
extreme  the  strong  adoring  monodetermination 
is,  the  more  it  will  be  likely  to  end  in  catastrophe 
and  will  finish  in  the  frivolous  superficiality  of  the 
most  easy  and  vulgar  symbolic  individual  change  in 
the  sexual  life.  Extremes  touch  even,  or  above  all, 
here.  There  is  indeed  a  measure  and  limit  in  every¬ 
thing. 

"It  is  is  at  this  moment  that  we  must  mention  the 
unheard  sighs  of  the  silent  lover)  observe  the  blushing 
cheek  and  the  consternation  at  the  hearing  of  an 
important  new  name,  the  trembling  knees  in  passing 
by  a  certain  house,  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and 
the  aching  pain  of  the  excited  heart;  at  this  time 
we  have  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  longing 
heart  and  the  wonderful  secret  jubilations  in  the 
solitude  of  the  hidden  lover  who  may  be  able  for 
a  long  time  to  smother  his  great  temperamental 
enjoyment  in  sighs  and  tears  in  order  not  to  risk 
the  charming  existence  of  his  loving  dream.  It  is 
really  not  the  care  about  the  material  existence  or 
the  unfitting  circumstances  or  the  great  youth,  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  one  has  not  yet  reached  his  profession 
and  cannot  yet  earn  the  necessary  living  for  a  family 
which  causes  prevalently  the  silence  of  the  lover, 
but  there  is  a  deep,  general  psychodynamic  tempera¬ 
mental  reason  behind  and  at  the  same  time  an 
individual  affective  concern.  We  have  already  said 
how  much  the  sharp  monosymbolic  attitude  of  the 
individual  psychopupil  when  once  reached,  is  fixed 
on  the  beloved  sweetheart,  and  how  difficult  and 
painful  it  seems  to  the  natural  and  personal  feelings, 
according  to  the  specific  temperamental  life  of  the 
sexual  psychological  loving  character  to  go  away 
lrom  this  fixation  without  having  reached  the 
attainment  of  the  intended  biological  task.  Nature 
pulls  and  flatters  and  urges  with  all  possible  means 
of  religion,  noble  feelings,  esthetical  enthusiasm, 
deepest  and  highest  imaginations  and  longings,  the 
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loving  heart  towards  the  fulfillment  of,  and  the 
faithfulness  to,  the  monosymbohc  first  love,  once  it 
has  fallen  like  a  star  from  heaven  into  the  young 
genuine  heart. 

“But  there  is,  in  addition  a  personal  and  individual 
temperamental  reason  which  lies  behind  the  behavior 
of  the  silent  lover.  It  is  the  strong  thirst  for  pleasure 
which  comes  out  most  pronouncedly  and  at  the  same 
time  most  secretly  in  this  peculiar  psychological 
attitude. 

“If  the  lover,  urged  bv  the  lightning  stroke  of 
his  first  love,  is  not  in  a  position  to  follow  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  universal  will,  if  he  withdraws  from  the 
harmony  with  this  powerful  divine  tempest  which 
has  struck  his  soul,  then  he  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  will  of  nature.  The  silent  lover  does  the  same 
as  nature  would  do,  if  it  produced  a  charming  flower 
and  would  not  allow  for  the  reason  of  its  beauty,  the 
swarming  bees  to  approach  in  order  to  do  the  work 
of  fecundation.  The  silent  lover  who  succeeds  so 
wonderfully  in  his  serious  youthful  idealism,  in 
playing  this  role,  suffers  and  sobs  possibly  for  seven 
years  in  his  loving  concealment,  without  betraying 
the  sweet  secret  of  his  love  to  anybody.  But  not 
in  his  submissive  reverence  for  the  social  order  nor 
in  the  exterior  difficulties  which  might  arise  from  the 
confession  of  his  love,  but  rather  more  in  the  intensity 
and  depth  of  the  secrecy  of  his  subjective  love  which 
means  the  culmination  of  the  loving  enjoyment,  lies 
the  root  of  this  manner  of  action. 

“No  coal  and  no  fire  may  burn  as  hot  as  secret 
love  of  which  nobody  knows.  Greatest  suffering  and 
greatest  delight  touch  each  other  at  the  end  of  a 
circle.  The  martyr  is  not  at  all  rid  of  desire  for 
happiness,  perhaps  nobody  less.  Overwhelming  as 
the  sorrow  and  exterior  difficulties  of  the  first  lover 
may  be,  his  heart's  enjoyment  is  still  greater,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  he  clings  so  desperately  to  his 
secrecy.  Love’s  sorrow  is  the  sweetest  enjoyment. 
How  many  poets  said  it,  that  any  great  love  is  un¬ 
happy!  Greatest  suffering  and  greatest  pleasure 
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meet  at  the  extreme  distance  of  a  circle,  as  all  ex¬ 
tremes. 

"All  psvchopupillar  monosymbohc  attitude  is 
always  at  the  same  time  the  highest  sorrow  and  en¬ 
joyment;  but  we  are  not  entitled  naturally  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  attitude,  as  an  artificial  way  to  our  personal 
thrill  or  to  perpetuate  it  forever  as  our  goal  in  pre¬ 
venting  its  natural  display  and  development.  We 
have  to  move  incessantly  round  the  whole  circle 
of  all  our  vital  processes.  Once  born,  it  has  to 
grow  like  a  plant,  or  once  when  the  lightning  has 
struck,  it  has  to  kindle  and  to  spread  in  its 
developing  fiery  energy  over  the  whole  intellectual 
surrounding  world.  The  first  love  is  a  wonderful 
germ, — a  potential  fortune  put  into  the  heart  of 
the  man  not  to  perish,  not  to  be  merely  enjoyed  in 
the  thrill  of  its  tension  and  energy,  but  to  be  devel¬ 
oped,  used  in  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  play 
of  the  real  intellectual  life.  The  silent  lover  senses 
that  the  confession  of  his  great  love  might  risk  the 
refusal  of  his  proposal  and  that  he  then  would  lose 
the  sweetest  dream  of  his  most  intimate  life,  that 
he  would  fall  from  the  golden  clouds  of  his  full  heart 
and  be  hurt  grievously  in  the  hard  world  of  reality. 
But  he  has  to  risk  indeed  this  danger;  he  has  in 
obedience  to  his  great  love,  to  carry  through  courage¬ 
ously  the  strong  will  of  the  universal  germ  sown  in  his 
own  individual  heart;  he  has  to  deliver  himself  from 
this  danger  of  a  most  hurtful  pathological  state; 
he  will  not  die,  as  he  thinks,  perhaps,  even  in  the  case 
of  a  refusal.  No  religion,  no  morality,  no  conven¬ 
tional  view  or  law  is  able  to  liberate  him  from  the 
serious  trial  of  developing  in  the  most  thorough  and 
victorious  direct  or  indirect  way,  the  universal 
vision  given  in  this  loving  grain.  He  has  to  transfer 
the  energy  of  this  powerful  bombshell  to  the  real 
symbolic  intellectual  life  in  his  prescribed  future  love, 
he  has  to  liquidate  the  enormous  vital  fortune  trusted 
to  him  by  the  will  of  destiny,  unless  he  will  risk  his 
heart  being  torn  to  pieces  by  its  tremendous  explosive 
repercussions. 
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We  see  here  in  what  unexpected  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  situations  the  adolescent  age  of  our  life  throws 
us  willingly  or  unwillingly.  It  is  just  the  serious 
and  reserved  idealistic  type  with  all  his  intraverted 
inclinations  who  risks  much  more  the  deepest  and 
most  unchangeable  monosymbolic  forms  of  the  first 
love,  with  the  danger  of  the  silent  character.  It  is 
the  question  whether  he  is  able  to  sublimate  entirely 
this  psychic  high  tension  as  religion  asserts  it  to  be 
possible.  But  there  are  natural  limits.  The  normal 
will,  as  a  rule,  progresses  to  exact  purposes  and  real 
expressions,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  given  most 
perfectly,  not  emblematically,  in  the  monosymbolic 
discharge  of  the  lover. 

“The  lasting  secret  concealment  of  the  strong 
delightful  attitude  of  the  first  love  means  the  artificial 
establishment  of  the  hidden  paradise,  the  lasting 
erection  of  separating  walls  around  this  wonderful 
Eden.  It  means  luxuriant  laziness  and  arises  from 
the  artistic  temperamental  disposition  not  being 
willing  to  liquidate  its  affective  force  in  work  and 
real  life,  but  wishing  to  enjoy  itself  in  the  artificial 
monosymbolic  restriction  as  long  as  possible.  The 
silent  lover  hides  his  affective  potential  fortune  in  a 
precious  trunk,  he  is  not  willing  to  utilize  his  pound 
in  the  general  intellectual  circulation  which  is  neces¬ 
sary,  human  and  only  hygienic.  There  cannot  be 
for  always  psvchopupillar  concentration  of  our 
thrilling  heart-rending  love;  this  only  constitutes 
the  cradle  of  our  life  and  of  our  manly  destiny  from 
which  we  must  rise  to  the  fulfilment  in  the  reality. 
There  is  no  reason  to  sigh  in  a  hidden  corner  if  we  are 
struck  by  the  divine  majesty  of  a  great  love,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  avoiding  the  natural  step  of  the 
necessary  confession  and  victory  or  defeat,  if  we  will 
follow  the  sincere  and  deep  inclination  for  any  sym¬ 
bolic  individual  in  sexual-ideal  feelings;  we  have  to 
face  our  destiny  and  to  respect  our  fatal  natural 
necessity.  The  hidden  concealment  of  the  first  love 
does  not  mean  self-control,  but  self-deception  and 
lack  of  self-respect.  Our  deep  feelings  have,  in 
spite  of  seeming  to  be  accidental  in  their  loving 
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choice,  indeed  deep  universal  roots;  they  are  indeed 
best  adapted  to  our  faculties,  and  the  object,  which 
we  love,  must  have  most  complete  relations  to  the 
deep  peculiarity  of  our  psychic  nature;  the  first 
love  means  a  hint  from  the  universal  will  from  which 
we  do  not  turn  away  without  the  risk  of  serious 
personal  disadvantage.  The  individual  has  at  last 
here  to  leave  the  glorious  pinnacle  of  his  ideal  mono- 
symbolic  elevation,  to  submit  to  the  law  of  conquer¬ 
ing,  and  dealing  with,  the  surrounding  intellectual 
world  in  work,  practical  love,  fecundation  and  in 
generating  and  rearing  children/’ 

The  next  morning  the  copy  of  this  lecture 
floated  to  the  waste-paper  basket  and  Anthony’s 
thoughts  of  it  too. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LAUSANNE— POETICAL  INSPIRATION 

THE  contentment  of  Anthony  Martin  after 
his  happy  Christmas  meeting  did  not  last 
long,  since  after  Christmas  he  had  no  other 
opportunity  to  speak  to  Aline.  We  all  know  that 
love  is  like  a  tiger  which,  having  had  the  scent 
of  his  pleasure,  becomes  hungry  again  and  again, 
and  is  not  quiet  until  it  is  satisfied  once  more. 
Anthony  was  much  more  passionate  than  he 
knew,  and  his  heart,  through  the  terrible  depri¬ 
vation  and  abstemiousness  of  the  former  times, 
became  wild  and  insatiable,  after  once  having 
his  first  sweet  conversation  and  love  kisses  with 
Aline.  After  some  days,  Anthony  resented  the 
artificial  separation  from  her,  and  the  checking 
will  of  her  mother  very  much.  He  took  it  quite 
as  an  offence  that  he  could  not  visit  her  or  see 
her  sometimes  in  her  family.  His  mother  had  to 
console  him  again  and  again.  He  then  started 
slowly  expressing  these  ideas,  more  and  more,  in 
his  letters  to  Aline,  and  in  his  conversation  with 
Fina.  There  were  many  more  feelings  of  op¬ 
pression  and  dissatisfaction  which  urged  An¬ 
thony  to  withdraw  himself  a  little  more,  for  a 
short  time,  from  impossible  and  unhappy  circum¬ 
stances,  not  writing  even  so  frequently.  He  was 
wounded  in  his  heart  and  in  his  fervent  and 
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impatient  sentiments.  Like  as  he  did  to  Geneva 
eighteen  months  before,  so  he  intended  to  carry 
away  the  burning  lamp  of  his  great  love  once 
more.  He  was  afraid,  if  he  stayed  at  Monks- 
wood,  the  holy  oil  of  his  sweet  affection  would 
be  spilt  by  the  rude  hands  of  invidious  and  mis¬ 
understanding  people.  Nobody  was  ever  more 
anxious  to  keep  his  love's  fire  alight  and  clean 
and  nourish  it  with  the  best  care  of  kind 
devotion. 

Aline  had  forewarned  him  not  to  try  to 
approach  nearer,  since  her  mother  was  decidedly 
disinclined  to  allow  any  further  development  of 
their  relationship  for  the  time  being,  and  had 
always  hysterical  fits  more  and  more,  because  of 
the  seriousness  of  their  intentions. 

The  unhappy  lover  was,  therefore,  thrown  to 
and  fro  always  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
psychology.  The  continuous  repetition  of  the 
same  checking  circumstances  was  like  an  accus¬ 
ing  litany  demonstrating  the  indocility  of  the 
young  wilful  idealist.  Love  had  melted  up  all 
dry  objectivity  which,  as  we  expected,  he  had 
adopted  by  his  natural  scientific  studies.  For 
he  surely  believed  what  he  liked. 

Life  indeed  points  always  to  some  few  difficul¬ 
ties  and  wrongs  of  our  conceptions,  and  if  we 
only  would  quietly  observe,  we  should  be  able  to 
correct  our  errors,  before  the  last  fatal  conclu¬ 
sions.  But  blind  lovers  cannot  be  helped,  as 
Dr.  Keen  told  him  one  day,  when  Anthony  con¬ 
sulted  him  and  disclosed  to  him  the  deep  wound 
of  his  heart  with  great  emphasis.  Dr.  Keen  said 
only,  in  his  humorous  and  intimate  language: 
“1  will  tell  you  something  :  you  are  a  donkey  and 
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she  is  a  goose,  but  I  cannot  help  you.  I  know 
well  that  people  in  this  state  don’t  listen,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  All 
words  have  no  influence  in  a  situation  like 
this.” 

The  boat  of  our  interest  in  this  story  has  to 
wind,  therefore,  betwreen  narrow,  unyielding 
rocks.  Yet  how  powerfully  is  our  hero  grasped 
by  his  destiny  and  how  usual  and  common  to  us 
all  are  the  confrontations  of  the  different  oppo¬ 
site  interests.  Thus  it  may  be  easy  to  give  our 
heart’s  sympathy  to  the  suffering  Anthony. 

Anthony  availed  himself  of  the  short  summer 
term,  lasting  only  three  months,  at  Lausanne,  as 
a  kind  of  recreation  and  flight  from  his  unnatural 
worries  which  had  tired  his  nerves.  Anthony 
resided  in  the  boarding  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Duke,  near  the  church  St.  Francois. 

Air.  Duke  was  an  artist  of  great  vivacity  of 
temperament,  and  so  refined  that  he  lived  per¬ 
fectly  under  the  thumb  of  his  wife.  Anthony 
was  often  in  his  studio  and  admired  again  and 
again  the  delicate  lights  and  shades  and  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  lakes  of  his  small  landscape  paintings 
which  mostly  represented  a  little  section  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  with  the  Alps  of  Savoy  in  the 
background.  Mr.  Duke  had  hundreds  of  these 
most  lovely  atmospheric  pictures  framed  and 
obviously  ready  for  sale.  On  the  lake  was 
always  some  solitary  boat  with  a  splendid  white 
sail  gliding  on  the  mirror-like  blue  surface  of  the 
lake,  like  a  glorious  swan.  This  swan  on  the 
quivering  water  meant,  for  Anthony,  the  symbol 
of  the  memory  of  his  sweetheart;  she  was  the 
shimmering  sail  of  his  soul,  the  central  fascinat- 
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ing  swan  towards  and  from  which  all  whispering 
waves  of  his  trembling  desires  moved  in  rever¬ 
ence  and  tender  enthusiasm. 

Anthony  had  not  been  two  weeks  in  Lausanne 
before  he  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Fina  who 
wrote  to  him:  “l  know  that  Aline  is  now  per¬ 
fectly  free,  that  she  loves  you  infinitely  and  you 
now  have  free  access  to  her  heart,  excluding  any 
competition.” 

Our  lover  was  most  surprised  and  madly 
happy  by  this  communication.  He  decided  to 
write  quickly  and  was  confident  of  putting 
his  loving  intercourse  now  soon  on  a  more  natural 
basis.  But  before  he  had  written  to  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  he  received  a  small  but  thick  letter  with 
the  handwriting  better  known  to  him  than  any 
other;  his  heart  palpitated  and  was  jubilant,  and 
as  he  opened,  he  read: 

” Dearest  darling  Mine:  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  love  you  so  much.  I  know  you  are  the 
most  noble  and  most  Chnstlike  man  in  the 
world.  You  proved  it  in  your  first  and  later 
letters  and  in  your  behaviour  always,  and  I  shall 
be  indescribably  happy  to  be  beloved  by  you 
all  my  life,  to  be  at  your  feet  like  Mary  at  those 
of  Christ  listening  to  your  sweet  speech  and 
to  help  you  in  everything  as  long  as  the  good 
Lord  permits  us  to  be  together.” 

The  letter  went  on  in  the  longest  effusion  of 
loving  feelings;  it  proved  how  long  Aline  had 
struggled  to  become  clear  about  her  own  senti¬ 
ment  within  her  soul,  but  also  in  relation  to  her 
family  and  kindred.  Though  Anthony  never 
knew  exactly  all  these  things,  he  felt  them  always 
through  the  tenor  of  her  words.  It  seemed  clear 
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from  that  letter  that  she  had  a  great  victory  just 
behind  her  and  was  most  thoroughly  decided 
now  to  keep  to  him  definitely.  Anthony  drew 
the  conclusion  from  this  letter  that  his  passionate 
love  had  swept  her  away  from  her  former 
attachment  or  that  this  man,  obviously  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  fact,  had  made  another  choice. 
Whether  Anthony's  tendency  to  retire  a  little 
more,  because  of  the  fastidious  attitude  of 
Aline's  mother  and  her  family,  or  his  stay  at 
Lausanne  was  the  reason  that  Alirie  became 
more  conscious  of  the  value  and  self-respect  of 
Anthony,  whether  his  progress  in  his  studies  or 
the  recommendation  by  Fina  was  the  cause  also 
of  her  eager  interest  in  closer  relationship,  we 
cannot  tell.  The  chief  thing  was  probably  the 
termination  of  her  relations  with  the  hotelier  in 
Lucerne,  Aline's  former  friend,  and  possibly  an 
unfriendly  act  on  his  part,  perhaps  his  marriage 
or  engagement  to  another  girl;  however  it  may 
have  been,  Anthony  received  m  this  letter  the 
homage  of  her  heart  and  the  promise  of  ever¬ 
lasting  faithfulness  and  devotion.  Though  he 
always  had  moments  of  clear  and  critical 
thought,  he  was,  of  course,  not  at  all  inclined  to 
take  such  an  agreeable  turning  of  his  exterior 
relationship  with  Aline  from  a  pessimistic  side. 
He  would  have  instantly  pardoned  her  the  worst 
crime  of  hell.  If  he  had  been  deeply  in  love  with 
her  for  years,  during  which  time  he  had  con¬ 
fidently  put  his  whole  heart  and  fate  into  her 
hands,  without  a  real  hearing,  she  now  made  up 
for  all  omissions  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  in 
those  long-suffering  months,  by  appreciating, 
praising  and  exalting  Anthony  to  the  highest 
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heaven,  in  numerous,  sweetest  and  most  adoring 
letters.  He,  of  course,  answered  in  the  same 
style  so  that  their  passionate  expressions  com¬ 
peted  with  each  other. 

For  the  moment  he  had  to  wait.  This  was  the 
more  easy  because,  according  to  the  plan  of  his 
studies,  he  was  bound  to  stay  in  Lausanne. 
The  passionate  love  letters  of  Aline  always 
stimulated  his  indescribably  happy  feelings 
more  and  more.  From  his  heart  the  over¬ 
whelming  desires  gushed  forth  like  an  inex¬ 
haustible  mighty  fountain  to  greet  the  universe. 
He  felt  as  though  his  innermost  soul  were  con¬ 
tinuously  irradiating  admiration  as  irresistible 
and  intense  as  a  glowing  stream  of  lava  which 
reached  the  farthest  confines  of  eternity.  His 
sentiments  always  swung  more  and  more  to  stars 
of  countless  millions  of  light-years  distance,  as 
he  felt,  of  which  measures  he  began  to  become 
frightened,  thinking  that  it  could  not  go  on  in 
this  manner  any  longer,  that  he  would  be  eaten 
up  by  the  fire  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  would 
become  crazy  if  there  were  not  any  change  soon. 

His  concentrated  inspired  thoughtfulness 
rushed  at  that  period  to  its  culmination  and  he 
became  then,  in  the  reverse  degree,  perfectly 
averse  to  any  exterior  intercourse;  he  was  almost 
always  in  the  open  air,  preferably  on  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  hill,  around  the  shores  of  the  small  Lake  of 
Sauvablin,  often  not  going  back  to  his  boarding 
house  until  almost  midnight.  He  had  there  an 
experience  which  he  had  never  before  or  after¬ 
wards,  a  so-called  poetical  inspiration.  He 
wrote  German  poems  in  his  notebook  and  was 
so  much  haunted  by  his  most  powerful  wave  of 
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inspiration  that  he  wrote  almost  without  inter¬ 
ruption  day  and  night,  lor  three  weeks.  All  his 
poems  concerned  love,  God  and  nature,  and  were 
expressed  in  most  lyrical  language.  He  wrote 
them  all  in  shorthand  and  quickly  continued  his 
numberless  beautiful  rhymes  which  flowed  like 
pearls  from  his  transported  mind.  He  often  sat 
alone  at  a  junction  of  the  different  paths  crossing 
the  forests  and  often  looked  at  some  fragrant 
rose  or  a  similar  thing,  and  objects  like  this  were 
absolutely  sufficient  to  thrill  the  depths  of  his 
heart  and  to  represent  to  him  a  most  charming 
symbol  of  his  sweetheart  of  whom  he  thought 
always,  and  he  wrote,  all  the  most  witty  and 
dearest  things  which  could  have  been  said  about 
anybody  and  anything.  All  that  he  saw  was 
great,  and  was  for  him  simply  an  expression  of 
his  love.  He  succeeded  easily  and  made  charm¬ 
ing  and  most  apt  comparisons  and  allegories  in  a 
brilliant,  but  often  also  melancholic  and  heavily 
flowing,  almost  oriental  rhythmic  language 
which  culminated  in  highest  divine  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  Oh,  homesickness  of  the  first 
love  I  What  a  sad  and  sweet  thing! 

During  all  this  time,  the  love  letters  flew  to 
and  fro  between  Monkswood  and  Lausanne  like 
golden  humming  birds,  ever  busy  and  nimble 
with  their  beautiful  brightness,  to  carry  divine 
nectar  to  both  lovers.  The  two  sweethearts 
revealed  all  the  finest  things  to  each  other, 
dreaming  and  hoping  great  future  fulfilments. 

Sometimes  in  a  lonely  mood  Anthony  stood  at 
midnight  by  the  small  Lake  of  Sauvablin;  the 
bushes  around  the  shore  formed  a  wonderful 
bordering  ribbon  which  was  reflected  in  the  quiet 
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water  together  with  the  clear  moon  shining  from 
the  velvety  darkness  of  the  sky.  Then  he  joined 
his  poetical  voice  to  those  of  the  crickets  who 
sing  so  delightfully,  or  of  the  croaking  frogs 
whose  great  poetical  power  Anthony  learned  to 
understand  as  never  before,  in  the  perfect  silence 
and  the  combination  of  the  reflection  of  the 
numberless  trembling  stars  on  the  water,  giving 
impressions  as  Victor  Hugo  was  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  them.  Then  Anthony  felt  thoroughly 
happy,  since  he  was  able  to  find  the  right  and 
most  congenial  allies  in  these  creatures  in  order 
to  throw  out  his  desperate  love  and  desire  for  the 
divine  universe  from  the  volcano  of  his  quivering 
solitary  heart. 

The  remembrances  of  Victor  Hugo  and  other 
poets  and  lovers  recalled,  in  the  mind  of  our 
poetical  solitary  dreamer,  sometimes,  the  other 
side  of  their  lives.  The  changes  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  their  loves,  the  clarifying  fire  of  repent¬ 
ing  sophistication  climbing  from  individual  un- 
worthmess  to  general  unlosable  values,  rose  trom 
the  dark  ground  of  the  silent  midnight  like  large 
question  marks.  Only  ideas  like  this  were 
hardly  able  to  divert  his  mind  for  a  minute.  He 
continued  to  unfold  the  wings  of  his  enthusiasm 
in  harmony  with  the  nightly  voices  and  lights 
around,  above  and  beneath  him. 

He  was  mostly  there  in  the  afternoon  and 
before  sunset,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
especially  this  small  lake  in  the  middle  of  a  dense 
wood,  with  a  small  island  and  slowly  and  softly 
moving  swans,  was  most  attractive.  His  heart 
revelled  with  the  sun  and  shivered  with  the 
foliage.  He  was  all  the  time  intoxicated  with 
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the  beauty  of  the  colors  and  forms,  and  by  the 
fragrance  ol  the  plants  and  scent  of  the  soil  of 
the  forest.  Everything  was  for  him  the  triumph¬ 
ant  signal  and  the  smiling  affirmation  of  his 
deepest  personal  happiness.  How  numerous 
were  his  soft  poems  where  he  described  the 
colorful  charm  of  the  falling  leaves  and  where 
his  heart  melted  in  lovely  kindness  and  melan¬ 
choly  over  the  dying  life  of  the  landscape  in  the 
autumn,  being  just  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the 
rising  majesty  of  the  holy  fulfilment  of  his  love. 
He  wrote  then  many  poems  on  trees  and  woods 
in  connection  with  religious  and  philosophical 
ideas,  and  never  without  a  touch  of  his  love 
which  formed  the  deepest  chord  of  his  feel¬ 
ings. 

Often  he  sat  at  the  margin  of  the  forest  and 
looked  down  over  the  city,  the  lake  and  the 
opposite  Savoy  Mountains.  The  panorama  was 
wonderful.  The  city  was  like  an  accumulation 
of  small  hills  which  were  indeed  very  amusing 
for  the  pedestrian,  with  the  many  narrow  lanes 
running  up  and  down  and  winding  through  the 
compact  masses  of  houses;  the  Cathedral  dom¬ 
inated  all  other  buildings  in  magnificent  beauty. 
The  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  always  surprised 
one  by  its  peculiar  bright  and  merry  color,  and 
there  were  at  any  time  some  shimmering  white 
sails  on  its  curly  blue  surface,  as  Mr.  Duke 
painted  them.  The  shores  on  both  the  Swiss 
and  French  sides  were  adorned  with  white 
villages  as  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  the  view 
of  the  opposite  peaks  of  the  Savoy  Alps  with  the 
narrow,  very  wild  and  pointed  peaks,  made  a 
romantic  background  for  this  nature,  so  mild 
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and  kind  in  the  foreground  and  so  mournful  and 
stern  behind. 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  Cathedral  lay  in  the 
measures  of  its  extraordinarily  long  shape  and 
the  two  high  steeples,  one  of  which  looked  like  a 
gigantic  chair  elevated  to  the  clouds.  And  when 
Anthony  often  saw  the  wonderful  red  and  gold 
of  the  sunset  effused  in  the  surrounding  air  and 
clouds  looking  like  celestial  pillows  over  that 
most  artistic  chair,  and  looked  long  enough,  he 
sometimes  found  that,  with  open  mouth  and 
puzzled  dumbness,  he  was  listening  to  the  flow 
of  the  eternal  beauty  and  harmony  quivering 
through  this  wonderful  panorama  wrhich  mani¬ 
fested  itself  to  him  in  the  most  glorious  ecstasy. 
He  felt  the  mutual  equipoise  of  the  laws  of  art 
and  nature,  which  blended  together  in  the  most 
peaceful  magic  union  of  this  glorious  spectacle, 
and  his  heart  was  enraptured  by  this  indescrib¬ 
able  beauty,  where  time  and  eternity,  art  and 
nature,  landscape  and  architecture  mingled  so 
perfectly  in  one  charming  picture.  He  felt  the 
most  happy  fitness  of  the  rhythm  of  these 
different  forms  and  colors  rising  before  his 
visionary  eyes,  and  it  was  there,  where  he 
perhaps  made  the  best  poem  of  his  life. 

The  Cathedral  of  Lausanne  was  indeed 
famous  for  its  achieved  taste.  It  dated  from 
the  high  Gothic  period,  and  is,  according  to  the 
valuable  judgment  of  Dr.  Keen,  the  church  built 
in  the  most  pure,  most  balanced  and  harmonious 
Gothic  style  of  the  world.  There  are  infinitely 
more  splendid  and  rich  Gothic  churches  (Co¬ 
logne,  Ulm,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Chartres, 
Westminster  Abbey,  Regensburg,  St.  Stephen’s 
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in  Vienna,  etc.)  but  it  is  sure  that  the  exterior 
and  interior  impression  of  a  Gothic  church  could 
not  be  more  harmoniously  balanced  and  appeal 
to  the  taste  of  beauty  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne. 

Anthony  liked,  also,  above  all,  the  two 
statues  at  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  entrance, 
representing  Moses  and  St.  Paul.  Both  of  them 
are  extraordinary  masterpieces,  full  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  power.  There  was  no  day,  as  long  as 
Anthony  was  in  Lausanne  that  he,  on  his  way  to 
the  university,  which  led  him  past  this  portal  of 
the  Cathedral,  did  not  stay  a  little  while  and 
suck  in  the  beauty  of  this  overwhelming  artistic 
achievement.  He  often  almost  had  the  illu¬ 
sionary  impression  that  sparks  shot  from  the 
halo  of  Moses,  and  the  flowing  beard  and  the 
nostrils  of  the  most  passionate  and  at  the  same 
time  harmoniously  composed  St.  Paul  seemed 
to  hurl  lightning  at  the  admiring  heart  of  the 
reverent  student. 

The  short  distance  from  Geneva  permitted 
Anthony  to  attend  sometimes  at  the  gatherings 
of  the  Erosophical  Society  and  to  meet  his 
friend,  Dr.  Lemieux.  He  returned  every  time 
enriched  by  the  thoughtfulness  and  beauty  of 
their  discussion. 

Often  Dr.  Lemieux  spoke  about  biological 
psychology  of  the  male  and  female  sex.  He  was 
far  from  the  idea  that  the  female  nature  is 
prevalently  inclined  to  dreamy  and  sentimental 
feelings,  dropping  easily  the  real  consideration 
of  the  world — as  one  still  thinks  in  large  circles 
of  Europe — in  contradistinction  to  the  male 
which  is  supposed  to  be  more  practical  and  less 
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imaginative.  Dr.  Lemieux  had  just  the  contrary 
ideas,  calling  female  the  practical  and  intellec¬ 
tual  possession  of  the  world,  male  the  dreamy 
lover  of  the  universe,  being  for  this  reason  in¬ 
ventive  and  artistic.  Though  he  pointed,  on  one 
side,  to  the  historic  working  enslavement  of  the 
male  idler  being  put  in  working  trousers,  he 
partly  regretted  the  modern  business  tendencies 
of  the  female,  first  because  of  the  education  of 
the  children  for  which  woman  is  most  apt,  and 
second  because  of  the  minute  and  patient 
ability  for  work,  of  the  female,  by  far  superior  to 
the  male,  and,  therefore,  starving  the  other  sex 
quickly,  if  a  serious  effort  is  made  to  compete. 
“For,”  he  emphasized  always,  “biologically,  the 
female  is  the  great  worker,  whilst  the  male  type 
is  differently  gifted,  too  easily  induced  to  give 
in,  in  hard  working  competition.” 

Often  they  took  walks  together  on  evenings. 
There  Dr.  Lemieux  spoke  once  the  humorous 
interesting  words:  “Don’t  you  think  that  our 
earth  is  a  living  being?  She  has  a  body,  a 
directive  will  and  energetic  movements.  Her 
forests  seem  to  me  to  be  her  hairs;  her  deserts 
her  bald  spots;  her  seas  her  lungs;  her  volcanoes 
her  nostrils  breathing  fire.  Our  Alps  are  the 
scars  from  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  moon,  and 
the  small  lakes  on  our  mountains  witness,  as 
late  tears,  the  terrible  throes  of  this  birth.  I 
would  not  go  as  far  as  Nietzsche  to  call  humanity 
the  lice  on  the  skin  of  this  great  living  being, 
but  there  is  something  in  this.  The  lightning 
strokes  in  the  tempest  could  be  considered  as 
love  kisses  given  to  our  mother  earth  by  the 
heavenly  bodies  related  to  her.” 
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He  spoke  these  sentences  smilingly,  but 
thoughtfully,  and  Anthony  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  to  laugh  or  to  take  him  seriously. 

The  peculiar  experience  of  this  wave  of 
poetical  inspiration  gave  indeed  quite  new  feel¬ 
ings  to  Anthony.  All  that  had,  during  years, 
been  seething  in  the  abyss  of  his  imaginative 
soul,  seemed  to  have  reached  a  point  of  highest 
heat  and  to  have  the  necessity  to  express  itself 
through  language.  His  thronging  ideas  were 
gushed  forth  with  the  greatest  speed,  and  with  a 
surprising  variety.  There  was  something  quite 
extraordinary  which  he  never  knew  was  possible, 
which  gave  to  him  highest  delight  and  deepest 
insight  into  the  psychic  depth  of  humanity,  love, 
God,  nature  and  the  universe;  but  he  was 
affected  too  much  by  this  using  up  of  restless 
energy,  lost  infinite  riches  of  precious  poetical 
pearls  on  the  way,  because  he  could  not  grasp 
them  all,  and  was  then  glad,  after  all,  that  he 
could  return  to  his  mother,  father  and  sisters 
where  he  hoped  to  become  quiet  again  in  a 
natural  family  life.  He  hoped  that  then,  at  last, 
the  personal  natural  intercourse  with  his  sweet¬ 
heart  would  relieve  him  from  his  peculiar  state 
of  mind. 

Anthony  Martin  had  an  intense  conviction 
that  his  poetical  products  were  of  high  artistic 
value.  For  him  personally  he  did  not  need  any 
affirmation  of  this  value,  since  he  did  not  write 
for  praise  or  publication,  but  by  natural  neces¬ 
sity  in  order  to  express  greatest  things  of  which 
he  could  not  become  rid  in  another  way.  If  he 
had  indeed  this  conviction  of  his  extraordinary 
poetical  gift,  he  perhaps  ought  to  have  left  all 
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other  callings  and  concentrated  with  all  power 
and  energy  on  the  achievement  of  this  branch. 
But  he  was  not  less  surprised  by  this  experience 
again  than  by  his  first  love,  which  struck  him 
like  unexpected  lightning.  He  had  decided  so 
thoroughly  to  study  medicine  and  appreciated 
so  much  the  sacrifices  made  by  his  parents  for 
him,  had  so  definite  goals  for  his  expected 
marriage  within  the  near  future,  that  he  could 
not  have  any  idea  like  this. 

He  wondered,  however,  how  several  leading 
literary  persons  in  Switzerland  would  judge  his 
poems,  of  which  there  were  about  five  hundred 
all  written  during  the  three  months  of  his  stay 
at  Lausanne.  He  knew,  and  this  was  afterwards 
much  clearer  to  him,  that  the  subjective  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  imagination  which  may  be  most 
beautiful  and  important,  and  the  objective 
intellectual  crystallization  of  the  poetical  form, 
are  two  quite  different  things.  But  he  knew  also 
that  a  beginner  is  turned  down,  chiefly  in  art, 
that  intellectual  people  are  most  jealous  of  each 
other  and  most  afraid  of  competition,  and  that 
tastes  are  absolutely  subjective  and  undisput- 
able.  He  decided,  then,  to  go  to  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  poets  of  the  German-speaking 
part  of  Switzerland,  and  to  some  leading  intel¬ 
lectual  friends  of  his  acquaintance,  and  experi¬ 
enced  a  kind  of  fever  when  he  went  to  see  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  arrival,  in  that  part  of  his 
country,  these  people,  one  after  the  other,  in 
quick  succession. 

First  he  went  to  the  acknowledged  poetess, 
Clara  Forrer,  who  wrote  beautiful  lyric  poems 
in  the  style  of  Schiller,  and  presented  to  her 
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some  of  his  productions;  she,  in  her  friendly 
manner,  looked  at  them  and  said:  “Oh,  you 
have  most  original  and  beautiful  ideas;  I  envy 
you  for  your  deep  and  charming  thoughts;  I 
would  like  to  have  had  them.  There  are  also 
the  most  lovely  verses;  but  there  are  sometimes 
repetitions  of  ideas;  you  can  speak  in  a  more 
concentrated  way;  you  may  take  out  from  every 
poem  the  best  verses  which  are  about  a  quarter 
of  all,  and  they  would  make  together  fine  lyrical 
poems  indeed.  I  do  the  same  in  my  work.  I 
don’t  doubt  that  you  will  develop  very  far,  and 
I  shall  be  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  you  again, 
Mr.  Martin.  I  wish  you  good  luck  for  your 
future.” 

He  then  took  leave  and  went  immediately  to 
Berg  Street  to  Meinhard  Rienert,  the  most 
famous  Swiss  lyrical  dialect  writer  at  that 
time.  He  was  a  countryman  of  his,  originated 
also  from  Monkswood,  a  friend  of  Anthony’s 
father,  and  the  visitor  was  received  with 
fatherly  kindness  by  this  humane  man  who  was 
surprised,  nevertheless,  a  little  as  to  his  previous 
telegram:  “When  can  I  see  you  in  a  most 
urgent  matter?”  Anthony  was  welcomed  too 
by  his  wife,  also  from  Monkswood,  seated  and 
refreshed  in  a  club  chair,  and  his  friend  began 
then  to  read  smilingly  and  with  clever,  kindly 
eyes,  wandering  to  and  fro  with  great  curiosity 
among  his  lyrical  poems.  After  a  rather  long 
pause,  he  made  the  following  conclusion,  speak¬ 
ing  seriously: 

"There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Martin,  that  you  are 
very  gifted  in  a  poetical  direction;  you  master 
the  German  language  thoroughly;  you  are  full 
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of  deepest  poetical  feelings  and  original  ideas. 
But  you  must  not  forget  that  every  beginning  is 
hard,  and  practice  makes  perfect.  Your  poems 
are  comparable  to  the  young  wine  which  is  in 
full  fermentation,  or  to  a  bud  of  a  flower  which 
has  not  yet  opened.  I  myself  made,  in  the 
beginning,  countless  poems  like  this,  but  I  must 
say  much  worse,  which  I  did  not  appreciate 
much  afterwards.  You  need  a  certain  time  for 
the  development  and  maturing  of  your  poetical 
work.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  produce  excellent 
things.  I  ask  you  not  to  leave  this  kind  of  acti 
vity,  because  you  are  distinctly  gifted.  There 
are  wonderful  verses;  some  small  poems  could 
have  been  written  by  Lenau  or  Heine,  and  often 
a  quite  wonderful  imaginative  spell  is  recogniz¬ 
able  and  enraptures  the  reader.  For  instance, 
that  poem  about  the  silvery  hand  of  the  lady  in 
the  moonlight  is  exceedingly  charming;  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  talent,  but  do  not  think  of 
publishing  these  things  now,  as  a  whole,  because 
they  would  be  hurtful  to  your  future  career  and 
reputation.  Progress,  make  efforts  for  refine¬ 
ment  and  you  will  succeed.” 

After  this  judgment,  Anthony  went  to  Monks- 
wood,  where  he  was  so  well  received  by  his  loving 
parents  and  sister,  and  betook  himself  on  the 
following  day  to  Dr.  Keen,  his  teacher  of 
esthetics,  and  friend,  and  presented  to  him  also 
his  poetical  products.  Dr.  Keen  kept  them  for 
three  days,  called  Anthony  then  and  delivered 
his  opinion — it  was  a  Sunday  morning— in  the 
following  way : 

“I  read  all  your  poems,  Anthony.  If  you  have 
a  strong  will  and  are  persevering,  you  may 
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become  a  great  poet.  You  are  very  gifted  for 
this  work.  But  it  needs  infinitely  more  effort 
and  carefulness  than  you  gave  to  these  poems. 
Though  many  things  are  very  beautifully 
thought  and  expressed,  it  is  visible  that  your 
work  was  much  too  quick  and  impatient.  All  is 
like  a  terrible  storm,  rushing  out  from  your 
heart  and  not  ordered  enough  in  the  form, 
which,  in  some  instances,  is  even  awkward  and 
negligent.  Continue  your  work,  be  patient  in 
careful  elaboration  and  you  will  reach  your 
desired  goal.  But  there  is  something  else:  You 
are  terribly  in  love;  it  is  visible  that  you  have 
strong  sensual  inclinations.  Often  I  was  re¬ 
minded,  in  reading,  of  the  words:  Videtur  esse 
caritas  et  est  carnalitas  (It  seems  to  be  charity 
and  is  carnality).  Your  great  divine  and 
religious  feelings  have  distinct  tendency  to 
sensual  connections.  You  have  to  be  careful  in 
this  direction.” 

Anthony  again  went  to  Zurich  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  semesters.  He  lived  again  in  the  house 
of  Dr.  Goll,  and  as  they  progressed  in  their 
intimacy.  Dr.  Goll  turned  out  to  be  a  fervent 
lover  of  poetry.  He  had  put  down  the  finest 
poems  of  the  German  and  French  literature  in 
most  delicate  handwriting,  in  a  large  diary  which 
he  showed  to  Anthony,  and  after  all,  the  literary 
activity  of  Anthony  which  was  already  a  little 
in  the  background  again,  because  of  the  exacting 
medical  studies,  was  discovered.  Dr.  Goll  read 
a  part  of  the  poems.  That  evening,  he  rushed 
into  Anthony's  room,  full  of  enthusiasm,  with  a 
red  face,  took  his  hand,  kissed  it  and  said: 
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“Mr.  Martin,  I  am  quite  upset,  excuse  me. 
Your  poems  make  the  very  deepest  impression 
on  me  and  give  me  in  every  word  the  greatest 
poetical  enjoyment  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  You 
are  a  god.  I  never  read  such  great,  elevated  and 
beautiful,  thoroughly  strong  poetry.’’  As  An¬ 
thony  objected  that  there  might  be,  in  spite  of 
all,  many  imperfect  passages,  and  a  number  of 
unlucky  expressions.  Dr.  Goll  said  decidedly: 

“Oh,  no,  I  don’t  agree.  Every  word  is  right 
and  exceedingly  great.  Only  the  reader  must  be 
able  to  follow  and  understand  the  great  feelings 
which  are  included  and  go  through  the  powerful 
rhythms.  I  never  will  forget  them  as  long  as  I 
live;  you  will  be  a  great  poet.  I  am  highly 
honored  to  have  you  in  my  house,  and  ask  you 
humbly  to  write  one  of  your  poems  with  your 
own  handwriting  in  my  diary,  or  to  give  me  at 
least  your  autograph,  if  you  are  not  willing  to 
write  a  whole  poem/’ 

Anthony  asked  him  to  choose  the  poem  which 
he  liked  most,  and  Dr.  Goll  asserted  that  they 
were  all  perfect  and  of  the  same  value.  He 
chose  then  one,  however,  and  Anthony  wrote  it 
into  his  anthology.  This  experience  startled 
him,  though  he  was  aware  that  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Goll’s  admiration,  there  could  be  many  things 
better  in  his  poems;  but  at  the  bottom,  Dr.  Goll 
was  surely  right,  because  they  were  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  highest  divine  enthusiasm  and  most 
beautiful  feelings  and  thoughts  which  he  recog¬ 
nized  so  easily  and  perfectly  through  the  frame 
of  the  linguistic  form. 

In  order  to  conclude  this  series  of  judgments 
about  the  lyrical  poetry  ot  Anthony,  it  may  be 
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mentioned  that  also  his  friend,  Fred,  saw  some 
of  them.  There  were  some  concerning  their  long 
intimate  friendship,  where  they  dreamed  in  the 
open  nature  roaming  through  the  woods  on  a 
summer  night,  or  sitting  on  a  sleigh  on  the  white 
snowy  field,  looking  together  at  the  sparkling 
Orion.  He  was  very  moved  by  the  sincere, 
strong  and  kind  feelings,  and  as  he  saw  the  poem 
about  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne,  he  uttered 
spontaneously:  “Who  could  say  here  that  there 
is  not  indeed  great  beauty  and  sublime  poetry  Y’ 
But  Anthony,  who  had  started  his  medical 
studies  most  vigorously,  then,  unhappily,  left  his 
poetical  activity.  He  was  anxious  to  pass  his 
examinations  the  next  autumn  with  great 
success,  and  put  his  poems  and  diaries  into  a 
corner  of  the  attic  of  his  father’s  house,  where 
they  remained  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
disappeared,  after  all,  surrendered  to  the  death 
of  oblivion. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


MEETING  AT  CUCKOO— LETTER  TO 
DR.  LEMIEUX 


O  sweet  Juliet, 

Thy  beauty  has  made  me  effeminate. 

And  in  my  temper  soften’d  valour’s  steel! 

— Shakespeare. 


ANTHONY’S  return  to  Monkswood  from 
Lausanne  meant  to  him,  above  all,  the 
opportunity  to  see  Aline  again,  now  as  his 
fiancee,  as  he  thought,  since  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  or  impediment  within  her  heart  to 
keep  her  from  loving  him.  He  hoped  that  he 
would  have  now  a  more  natural  intercourse 
with  her  than  before  and  was  highly  enthusiastic 
about  the  possibility  of  having,  at  last,  an  open 
declaration  of  their  loving  relationship. 

When  he  came  home,  there  was,  however,  a 
letter  from  her  hand  to  him,  brought  by  Fina  to 
his  parents,  saying  that  Aline  wished  to  see  him 
the  next  day  behind  the  premise  called  “Cuckoo,’’ 
lying  outside  the  town  in  a  northern  direction. 
He  went  most  punctually  at  the  appointed  hour 
and  met  Aline  escorted  by  her  friend,  Fina. 
What  a  happy  and  most  intimate  interview! 
Both  were  trembling  again  as  though  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  eaten  up  by  each  other,  and 
walked  down  the  steps  of  that  hill  through  a 
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narrow  lane  to  the  low-lying  ground,  which  was 
entirely  a  swamp  oi  turf  fields,  apportioned  to 
every  citizen  in  small  pieces.  Each  piece  had  a 
small  hut,  where  the  turf  was  preserved  and  kept 
dry  after  having  been  cut  in  bricks  and  piled  up 
around  innumerable  poles,  which  made,  from  far 
away,  the  impression  of  an  army  of  black  soldiers 
standing  in  order  ready  for  war.  The  desolation 
of  this  place  did  not  matter  to  our  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  unless  it  augmented  their  festival,  holy 
earnestness  and  decisiveness.  They  did  not  see 
or  hear  anything,  but  were  indescribably  happy, 
holding  one  another's  hand  and  walking  slowly 
through  the  deserted  road  beneath  and  behind 
the  hill  where  they  met.  Fina  followed  from  far. 
From  the  surrounding  fields  rose  skylarks  to  the 
blue  heaven,  and  sang  their  thrilling  airs. 

It  was  difficult  for  them  to  speak;  they  con¬ 
tinued  trembling  and  walked  at  first  silently, 
comparable  to  the  soldiers  of  turf  behind  them, 
as  it  were,  since  they  also  had  scarcely  a  personal 
will  and  self-control,  but  were  only  passive 
instruments  of  great  universal  magnetic  forces, 
of  the  great  divine  power  of  love,  which  quivered 
continuously  like  a  high-tensed  electrical  current 
through  their  nerves  and  limbs. 

But  inside  they  were  deeply  satisfied.  Here 
they  had  and  touched  the  realization  of  their 
deepest  mutual  dreams  and  hopes;  here  Anthony 
had  the  incarnation  of  his  sweetest  poetry,  and 
she  had  her  breathing  Christ  Child,  as  she  used 
to  call  him.  This  was  their  highest  desire,  that 
they  could  see  and  touch  each  other.  He  kissed 
her  hands  and  she  held  his  hand  and  arm  in  a 
continuous  convulsive  clutch.  They  looked  at 
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each  other  again  with  those  celestial  and  pas¬ 
sionate  looks  of  the  most  sublime  first  love, 
expecting  and  giving  everything.  She  called 
him  once  more,  after  some  stuttering  efforts: 
“Darling  Mine,  my  all  and  my  life,”  and  he 
called  her  “Sweetheart  and  angel,”  kissed  her  on 
her  pure  forehead,  full  of  soft  devotion  and  wor¬ 
shipping  timid  adoration.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  they  were  together  in  the  open  nature 
looking  over  the  hills.  What  a  wonderful  pic¬ 
ture,  combining  the  living  sweethearts  with  the 
marvellous  scenery  of  the  mountainous  land¬ 
scape  which  encircled  them  with  rich  colors  and 
lofty  peaks!  They  confirmed  to  each  other  their 
intense  feelings  of  deepest  insurpassable  satis¬ 
faction,  but  they  were  still  most  handicapped  by 
the  exuberance  of  their  loving  feelings,  even  at 
that  time,  so  much  so  that  they  sometimes 
staggered  in  their  walk — 0  happily  drunk  fools 
of  divine  love! 

Aline,  who  was  the  more  practical  type,  asked 
Anthony  about  his  next  intentions  which  would 
lead  to  the  real  development  of  their  love. 
Anthony  told  her  about  his  impending  stay  at 
Zurich  where  he  hoped  to  try  soon  his  second 
medical  examinations,  and  said  that  two  or  three 
more  years  of  clinical  study  were  necessary 
afterwards,  before  he  would  be  a  fully  qualified 
doctor  and  could  practise  in  any  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  This  time  must  be  still  sacrificed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  before  they  both 
could  be  united  in  their  passionate  desire  to 
possess  each  other  entirely  in  a  happy  marriage. 
Chiefly  Aline  seemed  to  be  troubled  and  disap¬ 
pointed  by  this  idea,  whilst  Anthony’s  blind  love 
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was  chiefly  splashing,  swimming  in  the  golden 
ocean  of  his  heart’s  enjoyment  without  caring 
too  much,  where  to  give  it  a  real  basis  of  fixation 
and  stability.  She  said  then,  furthermore,  that 
her  mother  was  even  now  much  opposed  to  any 
visit  of  Anthony  to  their  house,  and  that  they 
had  to  avoid,  for  a  long  time,  any  publicity  of 
their  relationship,  since  her  mother,  whom  she 
indeed  liked  very  much,  was  very  nervous  and 
sensitive,  and  continued  to  have  all  the  time 
serious  fits  of  hysterical  convulsions,  as  soon  as 
she  was  contradicted  by  her  children  or  anybody 
else.  But  Aline  hoped  to  see  him  more  fre¬ 
quently  at  Zurich  where  she  promised  to  do  her 
best  to  come  sometimes.  Anthony  spoke  to  her 
about  his  poems  which  he  sent  to  her  through 
Fina  afterwards,  elevating  her  so  to  the  highest 
thrills  of  her  grateful  feelings. 

They  had  been  together  about  an  hour  and 
kissed  each  other  before  leaving.  The  most 
wonderful  sunset  gilded  the  departing  darling, 
clad  alwrays  in  black.  She  waved  with  her  hand 
from  the  hill  of  the  "Cuckoo”  where  she  dis¬ 
appeared  with  her  friend,  and  Anthony  then 
followed,  alone,  happy  and  thoughtful,  the  path 
where  her  sacred  steps  had  passed,  in  the 
direction  of  his  home. 

He  resorted  to  another  ruse  to  reach  the  ends 
of  his  love.  He  often  went  at  that  time  to  a 
friend,  four  years  older  than  himself,  who  had 
just  started  a  medical  practice  in  the  house  ot 
his  father.  This  young  doctor  was  the  brother 
of  that  girl,  Mary,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
Anthony’s  love,  as  lie  tried  to  repress  it,  appeared 
before  his  eyes  as  a  transitional  substitute  for 
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Aline.  He  had  his  flat  just  opposite  the  so- 
called  Diorama,  a  kind  of  theatre  belonging  also 
to  Aline’s  family.  There  Anthony  had  the 
opportunity  to  peep  through  the  shutters  of  the 
window  of  his  friend,  and  see  his  sweetheart  who 
often,  whole  afternoons,  sat  before  the  door  of 
that  opposite  house,  attending  to  the  wants  of 
visiting  pilgrims.  He  was  happy  to  have  found 
this  corner  to  look  at  her  with  ease  and  leisure, 
and  found  always  how  lovely  and  kind  she  was, 
sitting  on  her  chair,  busy  in  knitting  or  em¬ 
broidering  something,  if  she  was  not  called 
away  to  serve  people.  He  knew  exactly  what 
thought  she  had  when  she  looked  immovably  at 
her  knitting  work,  dropping  her  eyelids  and 
dreaming  over  her  handwork.  His  friend,  the 
doctor,  however,  as  it  could  not  be  avoided,  soon 
discovered  his  extraordinary  curiosity  in  that 
direction,  and  said  in  a  jocose  way  that  Aline  was 
a  fine  girl  and  that  she  would  be  a  good  future 
wife  for  Anthony.  The  latter  resented  a  little 
this  joke  which  intruded  upon  his  most  intimate 
heart  and  was  embarrassed  so  much  that  he 
dropped  any  later  visit  to  him. 

One  month  after  his  departure  from  Lausanne, 
Anthony  stood  at  the  desk  of  his  old  bookroom 
and  wrote  the  following  letter: 

‘"Dear  Dr.  Lemieux:  Although  I  feel  well  in 
the  circle  of  my  dear  family  and  enjoy  the 
Alpine  air  which  is  so  refreshing  in  our  high 
valley,  I  miss  Lausanne,  the  beautiful  Lake  of 
Geneva,  the  nature  and  the  Cathedral.  I  don’t 
need  to  mention  that  I  appreciated  also  very 
much  the  short  distance  of  only  two  hours  from 
your  city  because  of  the  possibility  of  seeing  you 
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sometimes,  and  to  attend  the  gatherings  of  the 
Erosophical  Society.  The  last  lectures  delivered 
by  you  were  most  interesting.  You  illuminated 
very  thoroughly  the  differences  of  the  male  and 
female  psychology.  I  think  your  expositions 
were  clear  and  convincing.  The  expression  of 
male,  intentional  or  absolute  character,  on  one 
side,  and  of  female,  conventional,  legislative  or 
matrimonial  temperament,  on  the  other,  give 
good  hints  for  psychological  studies.  I  admired 
what  you  explained  about  sexual  enlightenment, 
fashion,  about  wooing,  mother-heart  and  mother- 
woman,  and  about  the  influence  of  birth  and 
childhood  on  the  two  matrimonial  partners. 

“It  is  a  most  impressive  and  original  idea  to 
have  introduced  in  your  Society  a  memorial 
service  of  the  birth  of  love,  and  the  decorative 
use  of  apple  blossoms,  the  songs  of  nightingales 
and  the  love  poetry  seem  to  me  most  suitable. 
The  idea  of  using  the  lightning  for  the  initiating 
service  of  love  is  interesting.  I  thought  even  the 
‘sacramental’  meaning  of  the  kiss  should  be 
pronounced  in  your  Society,  only  it  would  be 
applicable  not  in  public  and  not  in  a  promiscuous 
sense,  but  in  individual  love,  in  the  hidden  con¬ 
finement  of  faithful  sweethearts. 

“A  proposl  You  remember,  dear  doctor,  my 
troubles  which  I  exposed  before  you  several 
times,  chiefly  the  last  time  when  I  was  at 
Geneva,  and  we  took  a  walk  after  our  gathering 
to  the  Island  of  Rousseau.  It  was  the  same 
evening  when  you  pointed  me  to  a  Russian 
refugee,  called  Mr.  Lenin,  who  passed  us  on  the 
street  and  whom  you  told  me  was  known  as 
‘The  Mont  Blanc  of  Internationalism.’  You 
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surely  understand  that  I  must  feel  very  humili¬ 
ated  by  the  prohibition  of  any  visiting  to  the 
house  of  Aline,  and  the  compulsion  to  keep  our 
relationship  secret,  though  our  love  is  indeed 
deeply  enrooted  in  the  hearts  of  both.  It  is  even 
more  and  more  known  to  many  people  who  begin 
to  whisper  about  it.  I  am  now  a  grown-up  man, 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  You  understand  that 
I  resent,  therefore,  this  position  always  more, 
feeling  offended  and  unappreciated  in  spite,  or 
just  because  of  the  holiest  attachment  and 
faithful  love  to  Aline.  I  know  that  it  is  not  her 
fault.  But  since  she  is  so  very  attached  to  her 
mother,  is  there  anything  more  natural  than  to 
lay  the  responsibility  of  this  unfortunate  situa¬ 
tion  partly  on  Aline? 

“0,  I  know,  I  start  always  again  and  again  to 
come  back  to  this  rejection  burning  like  a  deep 
wound  in  my  heart.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  a 
child  who  cries  to  his  mother  untiringly  in 
desperation:  'Why,  why?  What  did  I  do  in 
order  to  be  put  in  such  a  dreadful  condition  and 
not  helped?’  I  look  at  the  sky  day  and  night 
and  ask  whether  there  is  no  benevolent  Father 
mindful  of  our  unbearable  misery,  and  looking 
down  from  heaven  on  His  poor  children. 

“I  am  conscious  of  trying  seriously  your 
patience  in  mentioning  once  more  this  circum¬ 
stance  ot  my  love.  It  is  not  only  your  benevo¬ 
lent  kindness  encouraging  me  to  do  it,  but  the 
fact  that  this  idea  knocks  always  indeed  at  the 
door  of  my  sensitive  heart  most  powerfully.  I 
feel  it  like  the  strokes  of  a  heavy  hammer 
pushing  a  nail  through  the  very  middle  of  my 
heart.  Oh,  I  would  be  delighted  by  change  of 
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scenery  and  new  sensational  thrills.  I  hoped  so 
much  from  them  when  I  left  for  Lausanne.  But 
my  introspective  recollection  did  not  permit  me 
to  see  or  appreciate  anything  else  than  my  great 
love.  My  eyes  are  definitely  blind  for  any  other 
values  than  for  Aline. 

"Often  feelings  of  a  certain  peevishness  and 
even  embitterment  assail  me  in  my  solitude;  but 
I  know  that  they  are  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
sincerity  and  strength  of  my  love  which  lasted 
such  a  long  time  that  I  naturally  should  like  to 
have  a  change  to  a  quiet  and  honest  social 
relationship,  leaving  all  the  secret  corners  of 
observation  and  having  the  liberty  to  speak  to 
my  sweetheart  in  an  open  and  natural  way, 
without  being  afraid  of  anybody.  Aline  realizes 
it,  but  asks  me  always  to  be  patient,  promising 
that  things  would  be  better  in  time  and  stating 
that  she  could  not  now  change  the  mind  of  her 
mother.  So  our  relations  do  not  progress  much, 
for  the  time  being,  in  spite  of  all;  they  have  still 
that  hypocritical  secrecy  which  makes  our  love, 
it  is  true,  most  romantic  and  imaginative,  but 
there  is  a  limit  in  everything  and  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  we  both  begin  to  suffer  more  and 
more,  because  of  the  nervous  exhaustion  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  unnatural  character  of  our  relation¬ 
ship.  I  cannot  hide  it  from  you,  dear  Dr.  Lem- 
ieux,  that  I  see,  therefore,  a  reason  for  discus¬ 
sion  appearing  slowly  by  degrees,  and  that  our 
letters  often  contain  more  or  less  bitter  remarks 
and  develop  slight  misunderstandings,  arising 
from  this  matter. 

"On  the  whole,  however,  our  love  letters  are, 
of  course,  as  sweet  as  they  are  frequent.  Our 
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postilion  clamour,  Bonus,  has  to  be  busy  and 
friend  Fina,  too.  In  the  beginning  of  our  loving 
correspondence.  Aline  used  a  simple  and  dry 
language,  but  the  irresistible  enrapturing  passion 
of  love  had  such  a  powerful  influence  on  her 
that  her  letters  are,  after  all,  rich  in  figurative, 
poetical  expressions  and  show  the  perfect  lin¬ 
guistic  reflection  of  our  inspiring  great  affec¬ 
tion.  She  sings  to  me  sweetest  songs  of  a  night¬ 
ingale,  and  I  have  not  only  the  pleasure  of  my 
own  loving  feelings,  but  I  am  also  thrilled  by  the 
soft  and  deep  mystic  beauty  pouring  continuously 
from  her  pen  in  a  rich  golden  river. 

“Our  diaries  are  soon  as  high  as  piles.  We 
exchange  them  again  and  again.  It  is  our  only 
and  greatest  pleasure  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  most  sincere  revealing  of  our  loving  passion. 

“But  unfortunately  I  have  to  come  back  to 
the  former  remark,  much  as  I  hesitate  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  speak  out  the  full  truth.  Our  letters 
take,  in  the  last  time,  often  a  practical  turn 
chiefly  on  the  side  of  Aline.  The  old  treadmill 
of  our  present  economical  helplessness  is 
worked  again,  and  this  idea  shows  its  hideous 
head  like  a  dangerous  poisonous  snake,  in  the 
middle  of  all  poetical  flowers  of  our  charming  and 
wooing  verbosity.  Aline  is  never  tired  to  wish 
more  progress  towards  having  a  real  basis  of  a 
marriage  and  a  medical  practice  which,  as  she 
knows  and  you  know,  I  shall  reach  only  in 
th  ree  years. 

“There  must  have  been  from  the  beginning 
continuous  discussions  and  struggles  in  Aline’s 
house  about  all  these  things.  I  am  desperate 
because  I  cannot  see  her  in  an  open  way,  and  she 
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is  distressed  because  she  cannot  marry  me  very 
soon.  It  is  not  only  our  mutual  desire  to  possess 
each  other  which  gives  to  Aline’s  letters  often  a 
most  unhappy  and  despondent  tenor  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  surely  also  the  bickering  and  cruel 
ill-treatment  of  her  deepest  and  most  tender 
loving  feelings  by  her  mother  and  brothers. 
And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  also  my  frequent 
remarks  augment  this  condition  because  I,  in 
my  infatuated  impatience,  object  to  her  weak¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  courage  and  strength,  making, 
wrongly,  the  conclusion  that  she  is  not  really 
deeply  attached  to  me. 

“In  what  critical  and  dangerous  waters  the 
frail  boat  of  our  great  love  moves  at  the  present 
time,  you  will  recognize  from  the  last  and  great¬ 
est  confession  which  I  have  to  make  to  you.  In 
her  last  letter  Aline  went  even  so  far  that  she 
threatened  to  take  her  life  by  drowning,  if  I  did 
not  come  and  relieve  her  from  her  serious  situa¬ 
tion.  I  am  frightened  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
I  cannot  go  one  step  to  her  help.  I  know  that 
I  could  and  would  not  agree  with  the  material 
conceptions  of  her  people  and  could  not  compete 
with  them,  for  the  moment,  so  that  I  have, 
therefore,  to  wait  until  I  shall  have  finished  my 
examinations.  My  conceptions  of  love  and  life 
are  idealistic,  and  I  am  sure  that  these  people 
would  oppose  me  to  the  utmost  if  I  approached 
at  the  period  of  my  professional  preparation. 
I  know,  furthermore,  that  even  my  own  people 
would  also  object  to  a  marriage  at  this  time,  and 
so,  since  I  depend  on  them,  I  cannot  go  to  Aline, 
though  with  the  bitterest  feelings  of  my  heart. 
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“ I  appreciate  very  much  the  privilege  of 
addressing  now  my  letters  to  her  home.  I  was 
always  very  sensitive  in  this  direction.  It  is 
owing  to  a  certain  natural  pride  that,  since  I  once 
knew  that  Aline’s  mother  and  family  were  not 
in  my  favor,  I  never  would  have  tried  to  enter 
their  house  without  an  explicit  invitation.  This 
was  always  a  remarkable  fact  of  my  psychology 
which  is  worthwhile  considering,  and  which  I  am 
unable  to  overcome.  I  remember  from  my  early 
school  days  that  I  never  curried  favor  with  my 
teachers,  if  I  saw  that  they  had  an  aversion 
against  me,  trying  to  convert  them  by  intellec¬ 
tual  and  patient  work,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
I  was  ever  so  much  more  grateful  for  any 
benevolence  which  I  rewarded  hundredfold  with 
lasting  friendship  and  good  work. 

“I  trust  to  have  soon  your  answer  and  advice 
in  my  difficulties,  and  thank  you  heartily. 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“Anthony  Martin.’’ 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


VISITS  AT  MONKSWOOD— FAMILY 
DISCUSSIONS 

AT  this  period  of  his  life,  Anthony  left  the 
city  of  Zurich,  where  he  continued  his 
studies,  every  Saturday  afternoon,  as  he 
had  done  at  his  first  stay  there,  and  spent  the 
week-ends  m  the  house  of  his  parents.  He  was 
glad  every  time  when  he  entered  the  train  taking 
him  along  the  friendly  shores  of  the  bright  blue 
lake,  and  creeping  over  the  hills  to  his  mountain 
home.  During  his  journey  he  was  always  borne 
up  on  wings  of  hopeful  expectation  at  the 
thought  of  the  delightful  talks  with  his  dear 
father,  mother  and  sister,  and  it  was  always  for 
him  the  sweetest  and  most  thrilling  incident, 
though  it  happened  once  a  week.  On  his  arrival 
lunch  was  always  ready  on  the  table  with  a  fresh 
white  tablecloth  and  sweet  specialties  prepared, 
just  as  at  the  time  of  his  childhood. 

Weeks  drifted  into  months.  During  week 
days  Anthony  was  busy  in  developing  his 
normal  medical  science,  he  having  resumed 
busily  his  studies  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at 
the  university,  preparing  himself  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  examinations  of  the  second  degree. 
He  passed  successfully,  returned  home  with 
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great  pleasure  to  tell  his  parents  about  it,  and 
wrote  to  Aline  who  was  also  highly  satisfied. 
During  the  next  months,  Anthony  attended 
clinical  lectures  given  by  Prof.  Eichhorst,  a  strict 
Prussian  of  the  old  school,  a  famous  internist, 
who  wrote  one  of  the  great  enclycopaediae  about 
internal  diseases,  and  by  Prof.  Sauerbruch,  who 
was  known  as  a  brilliant  teacher  and  a  very 
courageous  and  jolly  operator.  Anthony  had 
thus,  again,  to  enter  a  quite  new  scientific  world 
and  became  engrossed  with  it. 

On  Saturdays  he  emerged  in  Monkswood  with 
the  absolute  regularity  of  a  clock  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  left  in  the  late  evening  on  Sun¬ 
days,  having  spent  most  of  the  time  in  the 
dining-room  of  his  family. 

There  were  the  vivacious,  smiling  and  laugh¬ 
ing  conversations  as  of  yore.  All  possible  topics 
were  discussed. 

“Why  did  you  oppose  so  much  those  families 
at  the  time  of  the  political  quarrel  fifteen  years 
ago?”  asked  Anthony’s  mother  of  her  husband 
one  afternoon.  “Now  you  have  nothing  of  it  but 
the  hatred  of  those  people  and  the  long  face  of 
your  poor,  unhappy  boy.  Anthony  has  now  to 
pay  what  you  sinned  long  ago.  Because  they 
hate  you,  the  Bircher  family  loath  your  boy  also. 
And  in  addition  it  was  not  right  at  all.  The 
whole  country  has  been  dependent  on  the 
Monastery  for  years  immemorial — we  all  live  on 
the  pilgrimage  brought  about  by  them.  Should 
we  now  put  them  under  the  control  of  the  state? 
Is  this  gratitude?  Are  there  more  honest  people 
in  the  world?  Let  them  pay  their  taxes  and  give 
them  your  confidence!” 
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“Well,  it  would  have  been  the  better  thing,  if 
they  had  been  forced  to  pay  the  right  taxes  as 
anybody  else.  I  don’t  agree  that  they  have  their 
great  fortunes  accumulated  since  centuries.  I 
myself  am  witness  of  how  many  sacks  and  bags 
of  money  they  send  to  the  small  bank  of  Elm 
Hill,  out  in  a  hidden  country  place,  in  order  to 
secret  their  riches  from  our  people.  It  happens 
almost  every  day  during  the  midsummer,  when 
the  pilgrimages  are  frequent.” 

“But  you  know  our  poor  pilgrims  offer  only 
coppers — so  that  in  the  greatest  and  heaviest 
sacks,  there  never  can  be  a  fortune.  You  can 
stow  many  a  copper  into  a  sack  for  a  little 
money,  can’t  you?” 

The  father  said:  “Even  if  there  are  not  only 
coins  of  gold  in  those  bags,  we  have  to  think  of 
the  incredible  accumulation  and  multiplication, 
by  interest,  of  these  moneys  in  a  thousand  years. 
Almost  nothing  amounts  to  a  mountain  in  that 
time.  If  they  had  had  only  one  copper  a 
thousand  years  ago,  think  what  fortunes  were 
accumulated  in  the  long  time  of  history,  only  by 
the  process  of  interest;  the  greatest  mountains 
of  gold.  The  longest  history  is  most  able  to 
enslave  the  wrhole  society  not  only  in  many  other 
senses,  but  also  financially.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  population  is  indeed  much  too  dependent  on 
this  old  institution.  And  furthermore,  they 
pretend  to  do  all  their  functions  always  under 
the  cloak  of  piety  and  of  poverty.  But  I  said 
always : 


“  ‘Man  laeutet  und  man  schellt, 
Aber  alles  um  das  liebe  Geld.' 
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‘One  rings  and  sings,  but  all  for  the  dear 
money’.’’ 

He  made  a  rubbing  movement  with  the 
thumb  and  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand, 
laughing  sarcastically,  meaning  that  there  was 
only  the  question  of  making  money. 

“I  don’t  believe,”  he  continued,  “that  they 
are  very  conscientious  in  tax-paying.  The  par¬ 
son  himself  told  me  one  day  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  pay  taxes  only  of  a  third  of  the  fortune.  If  the 
poorest  devil  has  to  pay  his  taxes  all  right,  why 
should  they  not?  We  all  work  all  day  and  they 
do  not.  Our  people  are  just  the  donkeys  on 
whose  backs  they  are  riding,  laughing  at  them. 
Last  time  we  did  our  job  by  a  hair’s  breadth, 
next  time  we  shall  reach  our  goal  in  cleaning  the 
barn,  and  a  better  order  will  come.” 

“Don’t  be  so  silly  in  your  excitement,’ 
replied  his  wife.  “Think  reasonably!  Have 
these  people  not  also  to  live  as  anybody  else?  It 
is  malicious  to  grudge  to  them  their  daily  bead. 
Everybody  has  to  eat  and  drink  as  long  as  he  is 
in  this  world.” 

“Yes,  but  this  is  a  different  case.  They 
promise  to  show  you  the  heaven,  and  in  the 
moment  that  you  look  up,  they  take  away  from 
you  what  you  possess  on  earth  and  eat  and  drink 
it  themselves.  And  after  all,  you  have  no 
heaven  and  no  earth.’’ 

“I  consider  the  unhappy  situation  of  our  boy 
as  a  punishment  for  your  disregard  of  religion,’’ 
emphasized  mother,  rising  from  her  chair.  “Had 
you  been  always  a  cautious  citizen  like  others, 
you  also  would  have  all  as  friends,  but  if  one 
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talks  about  his  ideas  and  feelings  to  everybody 
it  necessarily  comes  out  like  this/’ 

“This  is  true/’  said  the  father,  “if  one  stands 
up  for  one’s  convictions  in  this  world,  one  is 
always  misunderstood  and  punished.  But  I 
consider  it  as  my  duty.  The  hypocrite  progresses 
better,  but  I  will  not  belong  to  the  so-called 
successful  people.  I  would  not  take  back  any¬ 
thing  whatever  I  said.  I  said  and  did  at  any 
time  what  I  thought  was  right  and  I  stick  to  it. 
Our  boy  had,  moreover,  great  advantages  from 
my  attitude.  Remember  his  happy  youth.  All 
Conservative  people  liked  him  and  nobody 
thought  ever  ol  belittling  him.’’ 

“It  is  good,”  interrupted  his  wife,  “that  there 
wras  one  reconciling  link  in  your  disorderly 
relations,  at  that  time.  What  a  bitter  hatred, 
and  what  a  thorough  aversion  was  then  between 
the  parties!  Was  this  human  or  religious!  And 
I  emphasize  that  something  of  the  aversion 
against  the  family  sticks,  of  course,  to  every 
member  of  it,  as  long  as  he  lives.  Take  our 

V9 

case! 

“You  see,”  said  father,  “what  fine  people  they 
are.  Every  morning  they  go  to  church  at  an 
early  hour  when  other  people  still  sleep  on  the 
cushion  of  their  good  conscience,  and  all  day 
long  they  scheme  how  to  cheat  their  neighbors. 
With  the  same  tongue  on  which  they  put  their 
Good  Lord,  they  slander  more  and  speak  more 
hard  words  against  each  other  and  other  people 
than  any  other  person  who  has  no  idea  of  their 
religious  practice.  You  see  the  same  with  the 
Bircher  family.  Did  you  ever  come  across  with 
such  insincerity,  silly  and  secret  conceit? 
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Where  is  their  chanty?  But  these  people  run 
all  the  time  to  church.  One  would  think  they 
are  inspired  with  the  devil  instead  of  God.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  these  people  are  ready  to  destroy 
their  own  child’s  and  our  boy’s  happiness,  only 
because  they  guess  they  have  some  thousand 
francs  more  and  live  two  houses  nearer  the 
monastery  than  we.” 

“There  are  all  kinds  of  people  in  any  party 
and  religious  system,”  interrupted  mother.  “It 
is  not  the  fault  of  religion  if  people  do  the  con¬ 
trary  of  its  commandments.  You  know  this 
family  have  the  reputation  of  being  extremely 
materialistic.  Our  boy  is  more  unlucky  than 
any  other;  he  tumbles  into  the  worst  of  all.” 

Anthony’s  former  stay  in  the  monastic  inter¬ 
nal  together  with  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
happening  at  that  time,  had  especially  empha¬ 
sized  his  mother’s  and  sister’s  strong  religious 
feelings  which  they  thought  were  definitely  and 
perfectly  expressed  in  their  local  traditional 
church.  At  that  time  they  began  to  urge  and 
influence,  in  a  more  or  less  cautious  way,  the 
good  father  who  was  so  kind  and  conscientious, 
to  go  again  to  the  sacraments  which  he  had 
ceased  to  receive  for  so  many  years.  They  all 
loved  their  father  very  much  and  could,  there¬ 
fore,  not  bear  the  thought  that  he,  who  was  such 
a  dear  and  good  man,  should  risk  to  go  to  hell, 
whilst  they  all  felt  predestined,  according  to  their 
sacramental  faithfulness,  to  go  to  heaven  with¬ 
out  him.  They  were  very  sincere  in  their  feel¬ 
ings,  and  he  was  very  sorry  that  they  felt  so 
unhappy  about  his  different  conceptions  and 
behaviour.  But  he  could  not  help  it  since  his 
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conviction  pointed  to  another  way  which  his 
people  could  only  accept  as  inexplicable  and 
even  wicked.  All  together  had  not  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  speak  thoroughly  of  philosophical 
reli  gious  matter,  but  if  there  was  one  of  them 
who  looked  more  deeply  into  the  things  of  life 
and  the  soul,  it  was  certainly  Anthony’s  father. 

This  task  of  admonishing  and  asking  the 
father  to  go  again  to  the  sacrament  and  so  avoid 
hell  was  the  reason  of  many  serious  speeches, 
and  even  tears  and  sacrifices  done  for  him, 
because  he  seemed  to  be  infinitely  too  virtuous 
and  too  good  for  hell.  This  nagging,  and  for  a 
long  time  seemingly  fruitless  urging,  led  so  far 
in  the  end,  that  not  only  Anthony’s  older  sister 
decided  to  save  the  soul  of  her  father  by  taking 
the  veil  in  a  convent,  but  also  Anthony  himself 
came,  for  a  certain  time,  near  to  a  similar  deci¬ 
sion  for  this  reason,  and  we  don’t  know  but 
what  he  would  have  exercised  it,  if  he  had  not 
been  checked  by  surprises  of  which  we  know 
now  but  of  which  he,  at  an  early  time,  had  not  yet 
an  idea.  The  end  of  this  religious  development 
of  Anthony’s  father  was  that,  after  all  the 
resistance,  he  went  to  church  again  sometimes, 
and  once  even  to  confession  in  order  to  please  his 
people.  But  he  invited  the  parson  to  come  to  his 
house  and  sit  on  his  sofa.  He  treated  him  to  a 
glass  of  wine  during  the  function,  and  spoke  so 
heartily  and  sincerely  of  his  human  life  with  all 
its  misunderstandings  and  difficulties  and  good 
intentions,  that  the  parson  gave  him  his  abso¬ 
lution  easily  and  said  that  he  saw  how  good  he 
was  and  would  be  glad  to  have  many  parishion¬ 
ers  like  him.  But  this  conversion  had  not  a  very 
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firm  basis.  The  converted  sinner  again  doubted 
about  the  absolute  truth  of  the  ecclesiastic 
institutions.  He  criticized  confession  which,  in 
his  opinion,  relieved  too  quickly  from  sin  and 
punishment  and  induced  people  to  promise  too 
much  in  saying:  “I  never  shall  sin  again  all 
my  life,”  so  that  they  knowingly  belied  God. 
But  on  the  whole,  he  agreed  that  there  must  be 
religion  and  that  it  cannot  be  discarded  alto¬ 
gether. 

There  were  always  tragic  and  memorable 
scenes  in  Anthony’s  family,  even  later,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  religion.  Above  all,  when  there 
were  high  feasts,  especially  Good  Friday.  On 
that  day,  the  father  used  sometimes  to  eat  meat 
or  did  not  go  to  church  whilst  almost  everybody 
else  went.  When,  then,  the  churchgoers  came 
back  from  their  long  services,  feeling  to  have  the 
sure  possession  of  their  ecclesiastic  convictions, 
and  it  was  overflowing  in  their  hearts  and 
mouths,  it  happened  that  the  good  father, 
always  kind,  was  in  a  bad  position.  They  were 
filled  with  divine  feelings  imbibed  during  the 
wonderful  service  in  the  fine  Barocco  Minster! 
They  were  thrilled  by  the  history  of  the  passion 
of  Christ  and  the  heartrending  songs,  lifting 
their  hearts  to  heaven!  They  were  so  convinced 
of  the  sadness  and  despicable  character  of  the 
whole  present  world  and  all  visible  things,  by 
the  education  of  the  dark  shadows  lingering 
through  the  church,  at  that  time,  that  in  their 
highest  congestion  of  divine  enthusiasm,  they 
had  to  have  necessarily  an  outlet  for  their 
feelings.  It  was  the  opposite  pole  of  the  devil 
into  whose  abyss  they  hurled  the  angry  light- 
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nings  of  their  rejection.  Now,  Anthony’s  good 
father  happened,  much  as  he  was  beloved,  to 
stand  sometimes  very  near  the  spot  where  their 
divine  lightning  struck,  and  there  resulted  some¬ 
times  serious  discussions,  chiefly  between  mother 
and  father,  though  they  were  quickly  united 
again  and  again  by  sweet  and  sincere  kisses  of 
hearty  benevolent  reconciliation. 

On  Good  Friday  each  time,  it  is  true,  An¬ 
thony’s  father  had  to  be  very  good  if  he  was  not 
to  hear  from  his  wife  some  quarrelling  words 
because  he  did  not  go  to  church,  for  instance: 
“I  see  the  devil  pricks  you  to-day;  I  feel  it,  you 
cannot  be  quiet;  a  bad  conscience  makes  you 
angry,”  or:  “What  a  shame,  everybody  goes 
to-day  to  church,  even  the  worst  horse  thief. 
There  was  no  human  being  which  was  not  in  the 
church  this  morning,  even  the  cook,  George,  and 
the  President  Berner  were  there”  (two  other 
Liberal  friends  of  the  father).  ” Only  you  stay 
at  home  and  brood  in  some  corner.  Is  this  not  a 
terrible  thing?  Things  like  this  will  not  bring 
good  luck  to  our  family” — and  so  forth.  The 
good  father  had  the  patience  to  listen  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  but  if  he  decided  it  was  enough,  he 
finished  this  kind  of  conversation  in  a  quick  and 
radical  way  with  his  temperamental  authority. 
Only  his  wife  was  not  very  much  afraid;  when  he 
raised  his  voice,  she  did  the  same,  so  that  there 
was  each  time  a  kind  of  explosion  and  explana¬ 
tion,  and  a  reconciliation  built  upon  compro¬ 
mises. 

After  Good  Friday  came  Easter,  which  threw 
its  sunlight  on  all  together.  Then  they  took 
some  nice  walk  into  the  woods  or  over  the 
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mountains,  laughed  with  the  sunshine  and  all 
was  over  for  a  certain  time.  So  they  enjoyed 
each  other  all  the  time  in  new  reconciliations 
after  sincere  discussions. 

Many  a  debate  arose  over  the  value  of  money. 
Whilst  Anthony  was  near  the  standpoint  to  dis¬ 
regard  and  suspect  any  dealing  with  material 
values,  as  we  know,  his  mother,  and  up  to  a 
certain  degree,  also  his  father  opposed  this  idea 
very  severely  and  positively. 

“Now  you  see,”  said  mother,  “you  always  say 
that  money  is  nothing.  It  is  clear  that  some 
thousand  francs  more  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  and  between  families.  This  is  the 
way  how  walls  are  erected  and  castes  are  created 
which  cannot  be  overcome  by  a  kind  heart  or  by 
good  behaviour  or  honest  family  or  even  by 
successful  studies.” 

“Our  love  is  not  built  on  money,  you  know, 
mother,”  burst  out  Anthony.  “I  rather  would 
give  up  my  love  but  think  for  one  moment  that 
the  deciding  word  ought  to  be  spoken  by  money. 
Our  love  is  born  in  heaven  and  goes  to  heaven. 
Aline  and  I  love  each  other  in  such  a  holy  way 
that  in  our  case,  at  least,  money  does  not  talk. 
I  refuse  such  anticipations  with  utmost  decision. 
The  kind  of  love  we  have  could  not  exist  with 
the  least  thoughts  of  utility  and  egoism.  They 
would  poison  and  destroy  it  instantly,  they 
would  infest  its  tender  roots  like  a  plague  does 
a  child.  Oh,  we  are  so  far  from  considering 
money  questions!  You  don't  understand.” 

Did  not  the  priggish  replies  of  Anthony's 
disclaiming  statement  indicate  the  egotism  of  his 
own  attitude  more  than  anything  else? 
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His  mother  laughed  only  at  him  and  said: 
“You  will  see,  even  if  you  don’t  like  it,  what  I 
said  is  true.  Your  future  will  teach  you  your 
idealistic  ideas  in  religion  and  life  may  be  nice  to 
look  at  in  your  half-crazy  books  which  you  read 
all  the  time,  but  life  gives  other  lessons.  Much 
as  you  learned  and  long  as  you  went  to  school, 
you  are  still  an  immature  child  until  you  have  to 
make  your  own  way  through  life,  independently 
of  our  help.  Only  then  you  will  change  your 
ideas.” 

The  lather  also  muttered  something  meaning: 
“Life  is  queer;  I  personally  appreciate  and  share 
your  high  sentiments,  but  I  am  sorry  and  afraid, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  money  talks  just 
the  same,  admirable  and  noble  as  your  intentions 
may  be.” 

Another  time,  Anthony  was  surprised  in  the 
middle  of  his  meditations  by  his  mother,  in  the 
following  way: 

“What  brown  study  have  you  again?  All  day 
long  you  look  to  the  same  direction  with  wide 
open  eyes  and  without  seeing  anything;  hall  of 
the  questions  addressed  to  you,  you  don’t  even 
hear.  You  never  know  about  what  we  speak, 
and  you  have  always  to  ask,  if  you  will  take  part 
in  conversations,  what  is  the  question  about. 
I  think  sometimes,  boy,  you  must  be  deaf.  I 
wonder  where  you  have  your  head  all  the  time. 
You  are  a  real  day  dreamer.  Never  I  came 
across  with  such  a  continuous  absent-minded¬ 
ness.  By  Jove,  boy,  drop  your  silly  ideas  and 
melancholic  moods  I  Be  happy,  fresh  and  con¬ 
fident  as  other  boys!  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  make 
such  a  despondent  face  at  the  best  age  of  life. 
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when  only  joy  and  force  and  confidence  are 
supposed  to  dwell  in  a  young  man’s  heart? 
Cheer  up,  boy!  Go  out  in  the  beautiful  nature; 
there  better  ideas  will  come  to  your  mind  and, 
if  God  will,  a  solution  of  your  problem  will  be 
found.” 

So  Anthony  on  Saturday  afternoons,  if  they 
were  able  to  finish  their  vivacious  discussions, 
went  out  into  the  open  air,  often  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  forests  with  the  beautiful  falling  leaves  rich 
m  bright  shades  ol  all  kinds  ol  colors,  unfolding 
the  largest  artistic  rugs  under  his  teet  and  effus¬ 
ing  a  mystic,  most  intimate  scent.  There  he 
went  mostly  alone  through  the  lovely  winding 
paths  leading  to  the  hills  and  smaller  mountains 
round  about  Monkswcod,  and  he  dreamed 
happily,  looking  at  the  clouds  and  the  sky, 
breathing  the  exceedingly  clean  Alpine  air. 
During  the  winter  time,  he  went  out  again  on 
his  skns,  traversed  lulls  and  slopes  with  great 
enjoyment  and  looked  lull  of  admiration  at  the 
most  beautiiul  sunsets  draping  the  dazzling 
white  heads  of  the  mountains  with  a  startling 
most  intensive  rosa.  In  the  cold  hours  alter  a 
thaw,  the  pine  trees  looked  like  countless 
regular  spring  fountains  frozen  in  the  state  of 
their  finest  display,  arranged  in  perfect  order  all 
over  the  neighboring  slopes.  Where  they 
merged  into  the  distant  hazy  horizon,  they  took 
on  their  dreamy  and  solt  blue  and  violet  tints. 
Indeed,  he  could  not  imagine  anything  more 
pure,  strong  and  uplifting. 

He  often  diverted  on  his  walks  to  Uncle 
Richard  and  Aunt  Maud  where  he  always  was 
welcome.  His  aunt  was  proud  of  her  kindred. 
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the  cousin  Vulture  and  the  uncle  colonel  who 
were  both  excellent  political  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  side.  As  a  rule  she  was  present  on 
Saturdays  or  Sundays  in  Anthony’s  family, 
when  they  had  their  debates  and,  of  course, 
backed  the  father’s  political  ideas. 

“You  never  have  such  outstanding  men  on 
the  Convervative  side;  all  the  great  leaders  in 
our  country  are  from  the  other  party,”  she  used 
to  say  to  Anthony’s  mother.  “Think  of  our 
great  men  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Cousin 
Vulture,  Stoneagle  and  Uncle  Green  1  They  all 
were  Liberal.  Is  it  not  remarkable  in  a  country 
where  the  huge  majority  of  the  population  clings 
to  the  Monastery  most  faithfully,  because  they 
have  their  bread  from  them,  that  all  men  of 
leadership,  outstanding  quality,  even  in  the 
government,  are  exactly  from  the  other  side!” 

And  she  emphasized  her  words  with  a  loud 
voice  so  that  her  humorous  husband  remarked 
often,  smilingly:  “Did  you  ever  hear  a  trumpet 
as  loud  as  my  wife’s  sweet  mouth?” 

Anthony’s  mother  was,  of  course,  again  ready 
of  repartee,  and  met  Aunt  Maud  with  the 
following  words:  “But  you  can’t  tell  me,  dear, 
what  fine  intrigues  and  tricks  are  performed 
behind  the  scenes  in  order  to  put  down  certain 
peoples  and  to  lift  up  others.  In  addition,  you 
see  our  people  are  reconciling  and  broadminded, 
honor  even  the  minority,  and  prefer  love  to 
separation  and  hatred.” 

Long  since  Anthony  had  communicated  his 
secret  sorrow  to  Aunt  Maud.  Though  cautious 
not  to  mingle  too  much  into  the  business  of 
Cupido,  for  whose  authority  she  seemed  to  have 
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a  great  respect,  Aunt  Maud  showed  in  advance 
a  certain  aversion  to  Anthony’s  acquaintance 
with  this  family.  Her  own  brother  had  married 
a  sister  of  Aline’s  mother.  The  most  unhappy 
consequences  resulted  from  this  marriage,  finish¬ 
ing  in  separation  and  divorce  of  the  young 
couple  who  already  had  several  children.  An¬ 
thony’s  aunt,  whose  other  brothers  had  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  the  private  and  public  life, 
had  to  suffer  much  from  this  case,  because 
unheard  of  and  terrible  things  happened  in 
connection  with  this  marital  quarrel,  such  as 
putting  fire  to  a  house,  shooting  at  each  other, 
leaving  the  children  alone  before  the  town  hall 
because  of  disagreement  with  the  decision  of 
the  court,  etc. 

Aunt  Maud  was  only  disposed  to  discuss 
Anthony’s  love  affair,  because  she  saw  that 
there  was  indeed  a  deep  changeless  love,  where 
resistance  would  only  have  hurt  and  troubled 
her  nephew.  “I  agree,  therefore,”  she  said  under 
these  conditional  circumstances,  “that  Aline  is  a 
beautiful  girl  and  has  a  good  behaviour,  but  I 
must  tell  you  a  secret,”  and  this  time  she  spoke 
most  softly  because  there  was  no  competition  of 
speakers  but  only  the  attentive  ear  of  Anthony, 
“there  are  many  other  fine  girls,  for  instance  the 
doctor’s  most  charming  Mathilda  who  thinks  so 
much  of  you  and  shed  even  tears,  several  times, 
in  this  very  living-room  when  you  were  men¬ 
tioned.  And  there  are  other  girls,  for  instance, 
Ida,  a  very  rich  young  lady,  and  religious  as  you 
like  them,  who  was  told  to  me  to  pay  you  the 
same  secret  tribute  of  love  and  spends  much  of 
her  time  in  talking  about  you.” 
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Anthony  felt  flattered  by  confessions  like 
this.  But  they  had,  of  course,  not  the  least 
influence  on  his  personal  behaviour  and  attitude. 
His  heart  belonged,  afterwards,  as  before,  to  his 
chosen  Aline.  No  power  existed  that  could 
alienate  him  from  his  love.  If  there  were  certain 
faults  and  wrong  conceptions  in  Aline’s  family, 
this  did  not  prove  much  in  his  opinion,  because 
everywhere  in  the  world  there  was  something 
wrong,  and  then  he  thought  that  an  excellent 
person,  as  Aline  was,  would  be  able  to  lead  her 
own  great  and  virtuous  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


LOVE  MEETINGS  AT  ANTHONY'S 
HOME  AT  NIGHT 

ANTHONY'S  and  Aline's  secret  visits  to  the 
church  in  the  evenings  continued  of 
course.  The  two  lovers  saw  each  other 
and  looked  in  passing  by  at  one  another,  smiling 
in  the  darkness  of  the  church  in  an  unassuming 
way,  so  that  nobody  could  observe  it.  Some¬ 
times  Anthony  had  even  the  courage  and  greatest 
pleasure  to  go  with  Aline  some  steps  through  the 
peaceful  night,  and  then  the  glory  of  his  heart 
was  again  perfect,  the  sky  with  its  stars  seemed 
to  be  the  carpet  of  his  imagination  out  in  the 
silent  world,  and  the  rushing  water  flowing  from 
the  Madonna's  fountain  nearby  sang  to  An¬ 
thony's  heart  unheard  eternal  hymns  exceeding 
all  real  limits  and  ringing,  with  its  music,  over 
to  the  most  distant  development  of  the  universal 
future  humanity.  If,  in  the  lonely  night,  he 
accompanied  his  slender  sweetheart  some  steps 
of  the  way,  grasping  her  arm  in  the  most  tender 
way,  if  she  threatened  to  glide  on  the  ice,  and 
stepping  slowly  over  the  crisp,  glittering  and 
delicate  snow,  feeling  all  the  charm  of  this 
mysterious  religious  Barocco  atmosphere  in 
buildings,  arches,  arcades  and  statues  around 
them,  then  he  felt  to  be  altogether  glad  and 
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satisfied,  and  the  gnawing  worm  of  his  sorrow 
was  quiet.  The  whole  world  could  not  give 
them  anything  equal  to  it.  There  was  never 
anything  greater  and  sweeter  and  more  sublime 
in  the  whole  creation  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time,  than  their  faithful,  deep,  true  and 
holy  love.  They  never  spoke  much,  if  they 
were  together  in  this  way,  for  some  short 
furtive  moments.  They  alwavs  were  too  happv, 
all  sorrows  were  forgotten,  and  other  words 
than  “Sweetest  angel,  darling  Mine,  my  kindest 
baby,  my  celestial  hope,”  never  were  heard. 
Such  as  these  were  spoken  from  time  to  time 
with  the  softest  insinuating  and  most  flattering 
language,  accompanied  by  the  intimate  pressing 
of  the  hands  and  deep  ecstatic  looks  from  both 
sides. 

“I  knew  that  you  are  a  real  Christ,”  she 
said,  “I  am  so  proud  of  you,  I  cannot  express 
it,”  and  tried  to  lean  her  head  as  near  as  possible 
to  his  heart. 

“And  I  am  so  inexpressibly  happy  if  I  am 
near  you;  I  will  suffer  all  my  life  and  be  patient 
again  and  again,  if  I  am  only  allowed  to  see 
you  once  more,”  he  said. 

But  these  were  short  and  very  exceptional 
moments.  Both  were  afraid  of  public  opinion. 
They  loved  each  other  enough  to  save  each 
other’s  reputation  as  much  as  possible,  and  also 
their  future,  because  they  thought  as  long  as 
their  relatives  were  not  more  reasonable,  their 
marriage  could  not  yet  be  considered  as 
absolutely  guaranteed.  Three  or  four  years 
were  a  long  time,  many  things  could  happen, 
leaving  alone  the  unreasonable  or  hyper-reason- 
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able  resistance  of  Aline’s  mother.  So  both  had 
the  careful  intention  to  hide  in  spite  of  all 
natural  disinclination  to  do  so,  their  love  and 
save  each  other  trom  any  public  criticism  and 
objection  which  could  possibly  have  been  harm¬ 
ful  to  their  present  moral  pride,  and  their 
future  life. 

The  inexorable  consequences,  however,  of  the 
loving  destiny  of  our  pitiable  Hero  and  Leander 
brought  them  further.  One  night  after  their 
usual  visit  in  the  church,  which  indeed  was  the 
remote  rock  with  the  beckoning  torch  on  the 
top,  where  these  two  romantic  lovers  met  always 
again  in  a  stealthy  flight  during  the  course 
of  so  many  moons,  from  the  devouring  jealousy 
of  the  dangerous  breakers  of  the  ocean  of  the 
world,  they  had  the  courage,  in  the  distress 
of  their  hearts,  to  go  together  over  the  whole 
square  before  the  church  in  the  direction  of  the 
old  school  house.  It  was  dark;  nobody  was 
out  in  the  severe  winter  night,  and  this  might 
have  been  the  reason  that  they  took  the  road 
leading  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  toward 
the  river  Elp.  They  went  slowly  and  solemnly 
in  their  accustomed  holy  and  silent  intimacy, 
indescribably  happy  in  the  clasp  of  their  hands 
and  the  sound  of  their  soft  voices.  All  was  so 
quiet  that  they  felt  safe  when  they  approached 
the  quarter  of  the  “Oxen  Meadow,’’  and  they 
unexpectedly  stood  before  Anthony’s  house, 
where  the  road  led  them  too  quickly.  For  here 
he  had  to  enter  and  they  could  not  hesitate 
because  it  was  almost  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
town. 
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“Now,  you  have  to  go,  sweetheart,”  he  said. 
“I  am  so  sorry  that  it  is  already  the  time  to 
part.  I  should  like  to  be  with  you  always.” 

She  looked  and  said,  “Would  not  it  be  fine 
)ust  to  live  together  in  some  peaceful  quiet 
corner  of  the  world,  we  two  alone,  without 
the  continuous  bustling  and  hustling  of  the 
jealous  society  which  does  not  understand  really 
what  is  happiness?  You  know  it  much  better, 
darling  Mine.” 

He  opened  the  heavy  house  door  a  little,  and 
said:  “Would  you  not  see,  only  for  a  little 
moment,  my  bookroom  of  which  I  have  spoken 
to  you  so  often?”  It  gives  you  an  impression 
of  my  most  happy  Gymnasium  time  which  I 
spent  mostly  there.” 

She  hesitated,  but  she  then  entered  quickly 
and  he  closed  the  door.  They  proceeded, 
opened  the  second  glass  door,  and  entered  the 
room  of  Anthony,  just  at  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  corridor.  He  kindled  the  light  with 
trembling  fingers,  was  radiant  with  pleasure  and 
invited  Aline  to  sit  on  his  small  sofa.  They 
kissed  each  other  with  the  whole  fervor  and 
devotion  of  their  sublime  love,  and  Anthony 
called  his  mother  with  a  burning  smile  from 
the  living  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
corridor.  She  came  and  was  very  pleased  to 
meet  Aline.  They  greeted  each  other  warmly 
and  with  dignity,  spoke  about  indifferent 
things,  feeling  a  kind  of  mutual  shame.  After 
a  short  time.  Aline  left,  being  anxious  not  to 
become  conspicuous  at  home  by  arriving  late. 

It  seemed  to  Anthony  that  night  as  though 
the  happy  atmosphere  of  his  little  bookroom 
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which  was  so  great  at  the  beginning  of  his 
studies  and  had  then,  in  time,  been  troubled 
in  its  sunny  peace  by  the  confusing  heavy 
clouds  of  his  unhappy  love,  became  again  much 
brighter,  shining  with  a  wonderful  divine  light 
of  accomplishment,  clear  joy  and  satisfaction. 
For  if  he  had  suffered  so  much  before,  if  he  had 
stretched  forth  a  thousand  times,  in  an  incessant, 
burning  yet  helpless  desire,  his  hands  and  fin¬ 
gers,  as  a  flower  towards  the  rising  sun,  to 
his  own  beloved  sweetheart  who  was  the  un¬ 
changeable  symbolic  goal  of  his  deepest  heart's 
longing,  then  he  could,  now  at  least,  think 
that  a  greater  realization  of  his  fervent  love 
could,  after  all,  happen  and  develop.  Every¬ 
thing,  every  piece  of  furniture  sent  smiling 
flashes  to  his  eyes,  and  from  the  floor  and  the 
walls,  the  shining  reflections  of  the  light, 
thrilled  the  bottom  of  his  heart  with  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  a  new  morning  of  creation. 

What  sweet  music  pearled  down  from  the 
old  clock  to  his  happy  soul  I  Anthony  was 
reminded  by  its  beautiful  curves  undulating  in 
places  like  the  gentle  lines  of  a  voluptuous 
breast,  and  again  curving  inwards  as  a  thin 
waist  only  to  form  itself  once  more  into  the 
lines  of  shapely  hips,  of  a  most  elegant  but 
rather  stout  little  lady  dancing  to  and  fro  on 
the  elegant  sandals  of  the  glittering  pendulum. 
What  a  friendly  symbol  of  his  promising  love! 

Not  only  was  this  remarkable  progress  in 
their  relations  repeated  several  times,  but  there 
were,  in  addition,  some  meetings  at  Zurich, 
where  Anthony  went  with  Aline  to  the  Hotel 
Seehof  to  dinner,  escorted  her  once  to  a  special- 
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ist  lor  diseases  of  the  throat  to  whom  he  was 
introduced;  this  doctor  was  initiated  in  the 
story  and  was  urged  also  to  give  good  advice,  how 
to  change  quickly  this  young  unfinished  doctor 
into  a  perfect  one,  endowed  with  a  good  prac¬ 
tice,  but  he  was  a  reasonable  smiling  man 
telling  her:  “I  must  confess  to  you,  dear  Miss 
Aline,  that  I  cannot  move  on  the  wheel  ol  the 
time  with  more  speed  than  anybody  else.  Your 
friend  has  to  follow  the  prescribed  plan  of  the 
students^  development  to  the  end.”  So  much 
was  Aline  frightened  by  the  objections  of  her 
relatives,  and  quickened  by  the  wings  of  her 
love  consuming  her  heart,  that  she  indeed  would 
have  been  ready  to  stir  heaven  and  hell  in 
order  to  establish  the  desired-for  practice  of 
Anthony. 

How  patiently  he  waited  in  the  waiting  room! 
How  happy  he  felt  in  the  expectation  that  his 
sweetheart  had  soon  to  come  out  again  and 
he  could  see  her.  Once  even  they  made  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  courageous  decision,  a  small  trip 
to  the  Panhandle,  a  nearby  mountain  at  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  they  had  truly  a 
most  happy  afternoon,  full  of  loving  sweetness 
combined  with  the  most  sublime  enjoyment  of 
nature.  Flowers  perfumed  their  way  and  birds 
sang  the  most  glorious  songs  around  the  radiant 
Aline  clad  in  a  white  robe  and  with  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat  with  laces  and  fluttering  ribbons 
on  it.  The  cup  of  the  whole  blue  sky  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  their  incredible  joy  and  happiness. 
They  returned  drunk  with  jubilant  love  and 
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had  only  one  wish  which  was  to  repeat  their 
meetings  again  and  again. 

How  much  more  difficult  was  it  for  them  to 
bring  about  their  meetings  in  Monkswood! 
There  the  local  circumstances  and  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  public  opinion  hindered  them  in 
their  freedom  of  action.  But  what  beautiful 
believing  eyes  illuminated  with  love  and  hope, 
and  what  blushing  cheeks  they  had  in  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  the  sunny  glittering 
snow  fields  of  the  high  valley,  when  they  looked 
out  for  each  other,  anxious  like  two  roes 
trembling  with  consuming  desire. 

Often  they  caught  from  one  another  only  a 
thoughtful  look  or  a  smile  or  a  sign  with  the 
hand  from  afar,  avoiding  any  publicity;  or  for 
the  same  reason,  they  sometimes  walked  near 
each  other,  in  the  same  street,  pretending  not 
to  see  one  another,  but  each  of  them,  with 
averted  face  and  trembling  sweetest  but  under¬ 
standable  voice  reciting  alternately  their  love 
prayers:  “Darling!  Sweetheart!— Angel — Beau¬ 
ty! — Mine — Thine! — Oh,  could  I  die  for  thee! — 
I  shall  be  faithful  to  thee  forever! — Thou  art 
the  dearest  man  in  the  world! — Thou  art  the 
most  charming  angel  ever  descended  from 
heaven!”  The  hearts  of  this  Romeo  and  Juliet 
were  overflowing  with  most  exuberant  love. 

Aline  told  Anthony,  when  they  met  one  even¬ 
ing:  “Darling,  I  have  something  to  tell  you: 
I  cannot  meet  you  to-morrow  night,  as  I 
intended.  We  are  invited  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Berner.”  He  was  the  President  of  the 
School  Board,  an  old  bachelor,  was  considered 
to  be  the  richest  and  most  influential  man  ot 
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the  Town  of  Monkswood  and  had  some  young 
nephews  who  seemed  to  Anthony  to  be  possible 
rivals.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious  about  this 
circumstance,  made  a  kind  of  jocular  remark, 
but  Aline  replied: 

“There  cannot  be  any  question  of  any  rivalry, 
sweetheart.  Nobody  in  the  world,  as  long  as  I 
live,  would  be  able  to  compete  with  your  love. 
For  you  are  mine,  and  there  is  nobody  whom 
I  could  love  as  much  as  I  do  you/’ 

That  night  Anthonv  went  alone  to  the  church. 
He  sat  again  in  his  ordinary  seat  behind  the 
last  column,  looked  full  of  sorrow  and  desire 
at  the  face  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  smiling  at  him 
from  her  cloudy  splendor,  in  highest  majesty 
from  her  sanctuary,  and  told  her  all  his  oppres¬ 
sion,  his  fears,  hopes  and  desires.  The  image 
of  his  love  was  so  elevated  and  intermingled 
with  his  highest  religious  feelings  that  he  again 
recognized  in  the  smiling  face  of  the  Madonna, 
the  features  of  Aline,  and  if  he  prayed  so 
sincerely  to  his  divine  Protectress,  he  often 
discovered  himself  as  praying  to  his  sweetheart 
herself,  craving  for  more  love  and  persevering 
kindness  and  benevolence.  He  approached  the 
chapel  this  night,  knelt  before  the  grating  in 
his  loneliness,  took  a  small  heart  of  wax  from 
his  pocket,  hung  it  to  a  peak  of  the  grating, 
where  many  other  similar  objects  were  already 
fixed,  chiefly  legs  and  arms  in  wax,  and  prayed 
most  fervently:  “Most  Holy  Maraculous  Vir¬ 
gin,  I  remind  thee  hereby  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  painful  sorrow  of  thy  child,  Anthony, 
who  had  always  so  much  confidence  in  thy 
protection.  It  is  not  my  leg  and  not  my  arm 
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which  have  to  be  cured,  but  my  very  heart 
which  is  the  root  and  the  centre  of  all  my 
life.  Thou  knowest  how  much  I  have  suffered 
now  for  so  many  years.  I  beseech  thee  to  be 
the  last  refuge  of  my  hard  situation,  to  help 
me  in  the  most  important  question  of  my  life, 
that  of  my  deepest  and  sincere  love  on  which 
I  feel  more  dependant  in  my  future  develop¬ 
ment  than  on  anything  else.  Thou  hast  the 
power  to  give  to  me  the  permanent  love  of  my 
sweetheart,  to  divert  all  contrary  influences; 
I  ask  thee  if  thou  wilt  not  hear  me  for,  and 
not  give  me,  any  other  favor,  do  not  permit 
this  holy  love,  which  is  the  root  and  the  heart 
of  mv  existence,  ever  to  be  taken  from  me. 
Oh,  let  the  chalice  of  the  loss  of  Aline  at  least 
go  by]  I  know  I  should  be  ruined  for  my 
life,  if  I  lose  her.  She  entered  too  deeply 
into  my  heart  and  was  involved  too  seriously 
into  the  foundation  of  my  most  sincere  religious 
feelings.  If  thou  ever  heardest  any  prayer,  look 
upon  me  now,  0  gracious  Mistress!  for  I  need 
thy  hearing  more  than  I  can  think/’ 

He  then  lit  a  candle  as  though  he  would 
illumine  this  small  heart  of  yellow  wax  on  the 
grating  in  order  to  make  it  most  visible  to 
the  kind  look  of  the  Madonna,  knelt  down 
again  and  prayed  a  long  time  in  an  immovable 
mute  and  attentive  attitude.  He  lifted  his 
beautiful  imaginative  eyes,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  sweet  statue  of  the  Holy  Virgin  who  looked 
always  so  lovely  and  promisingly  through  the 
grating.  In  the  splendor  of  her  divine  artistic 
apparel,  the  shining  golden  clouds  round  the 
statue  enhanced  the  sweet  liveliness  of  her 
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features.  Her  azure  silk  dress,  richly  em¬ 
broidered  with  laces  and  gold,  the  beautiful 
crown  on  her  head,  sparkling  with  genuine 
diamonds,  saphires,  rubies  and  emeralds,  the 
charming  nosegay  of  fresh  colorful  flowers  in 
her  left,  and  the  artistic  mace  in  her  right  hand 
as  the  sign  of  her  divine  power,  helped  very 
much  Anthony’s  convenient  idea  of  being  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  heavenly  queen 
and  enjoying  her  most  attentive  and  benevolent 
audience.  How  could  he  have  taken  her  benign 
smile  as  a  declining  answer? 
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CHAPTER  XX 


DR.  LEMIEUX’  LETTER 
FIGHT 


BULL 


Madrid,  Sept.  20th,  1910. 

Dear  mr.  martin: 

You  are  astonished  to  have  my  answer 
to  your  last  letter  from  Madrid.  I  am 
here  for  the  opening  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
Erosophical  Society  in  Spain. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences  I  made 
in  Madrid,  is  the  attendance  at  a  bullfight. 
There  are  performed  every  week  several  ones 
during  the  summer  time  m  a  large  arena  built 
for  this  purpose,  since  they  are  the  chosen 
old  national  play  of  Spain.  Great  masses  of 
people  gather  from  all  sides,  on  the  days  of 
the  bull  fights,  lasting  several  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  since  in  each  performance  three  or 
four  bulls  are  sacrificed  to  the  skill  of  the  torea¬ 
dors.  The  thrill  ol  the  play  consists  in  the 
observation  of  the  opposition  of  the  conception 
of  the  straightforward  energy  and  penetrating- 
rage  of  the  bull,  on  one  side,  and  the  shrewd 
evading  dexterity  of  the  nimble  toreador,  on 
the  other.  It  is  a  glorious  view  to  look  at  the 
starting  race  of  the  strong  black  bulls,  fed  and 
fostered  before  in  their  dark  corners,  carefully 
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and  displaying  now  all  their  energy  in  the  most 
powerful  and  elegant  rush.  Only  slowly,  sophis¬ 
ticated  by  the  clever  evasions  of  the  teasing 
toreador  with  the  red  flag  and  the  glittering 
beads,  the  bull,  already  tired,  finds  out  his 
incautious  behavior,  and  from  the  moment 
of  his  doubt  in  his  straightforward  linear  method 
of  struggle,  he  is  weakened  and  then  soon 
wounded  to  death  by  the  ruthless  spears  thrown 
by  the  adversary  at  his  neck.  The  only  dis¬ 
agreeable  part  of  these  bull  fights  is  the  cruel 
fate  of  the  horses  which  are  presented  to  the 
bulls  in  the  state  of  their  tiredness  and  often 
are  grievously  wounded  by  their  horns.  But 
besides  this,  there  can  be  fancied  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  more  interesting,  instructive  and  enrap¬ 
turing  so  that  we  understand  quite  well  that 
the  spectators  stand  up  from  their  seats  and 
shout  full  of  enthusiasm  with  trembling  limbs. 
The  first  noble  families  of  Spain  go,  of  course, 
to  this  theatre,  the  ladies  exhibit  their  wonder¬ 
ful  shawls  embroidered  with  silk  flowers  in  all 
colors  and  their  high  Spanish  combs,  and  I  am 
told,  even  the  royal  family  have  a  central 
reserved  box  in  the  spectators’  ring. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  in  the 
arena,  not  to  have  thought  of  striking  parallel¬ 
isms  with  the  human  psychology.  Does  not 
the  coquette  play  exactly  the  role  of  the  cruel 
toreador  in  the  arena,  being  thrilled  by  the 
effect  of  her  charming  beauty,  fascinating  in 
colors  of  the  dress,  enrapturing  in  swiftness  of 
the  movement  and  elegance  of  the  forms,  and 
bluffing  the  man  by  the  glittering  sparkles  of  her 
precious  stones,  beads  and  jewelry?  The  co- 
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quette  does  not  strive  seriously  to  attract  the 
male  desire  to  the  terminal  reaction,  either, 
but  amuses  herself  instead  just  in  the  continual 
exciting  waving  of  the  red  flag  before  the  staring 
eyes  of  the  man,  searching  and  finding  in  -this 
admiring  attention  itself,  of  the  male  individual, 
the  most  thorough  satisfaction.  It  is  in  these 
cases  really  the  coquetting  woman  who  has 
the  highest  pleasure,  whilst  the  man  with  the 
strong  concentrative  temperament  has  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  his  raging  affective  helplessness. 
Woman  enjoys  his  desire,  and  he  has  to  sham, 
within  the  social  frame  of  the  public  order, 
how  decent,  modest  and  virtuous  he  is,  or 
must  be.  There  is  no  richer  source  of  secret, 
heartrending  sorrow,  cruelty  and  hypocrisy,  but 
also  of  richer  exultation,  of  sincere  jokes  and 
amusement  than  it  is  given  in  the  psychological 
fact  of  the  contradiction  between  the  social 
exterior  necessities  and  the  legislative  order,  and 
the  individual  secret  affective  desire  in  the  sub¬ 
jective  heart  and  will.  The  incautious  wooing 
action  of  the  man  produces  the  sharp  poisonous 
spears  of  the  mockery  and  scorn  of  women. 

A  little  flirting  and  artistic  sexual  irritation 
in  clothing,  art  and  theatrical  performances  is 
quite  all  right  and  natural;  it  is  indeed  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  to  see  the  strong  energy  and 
attention  of  the  male  temperament,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  for  his  hardening  education  and 
his  sexual  movability  to  stir  him  by  the  artistic 
fashionable  demonstrations,  up  to  a  certain 
degree.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
all  kinds  of  bulls,  hyper-excitable  and  lazy  ones 
which  of  course  react  very  differently. 
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Fashion  means  novelty  in  dressing,  and  the 
intention  of  this  novelty  is  nothing  else  but 
to  attract  and  bluff  or  frighten  the  susceptibility 
of  the  male  senses.  It  may  be,  in  certain  cases, 
that  such  a  small  flag  causes  terrible  reactions, 
longest  runs  of  loving  straightforward  persecu¬ 
tions,  as  we  have  it  in  the  white  woollen  sweater 
exhibited  by  Aline  to  a  certain  friend  of  mine. 
This  speculation  is  the  deepest  reason  of  the 
female  fashion :  falling  in  love  of  the  male. 

The  extremely  intense  and  prolonged  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  fluttering  and  dazzling,  striking 
"fashion’’  exhausts  the  bull  so  much  by  the 
continuous  cheating  changes  that  we  may  not 
grude,e  the  final  prey  of  success  to  the  noble 
bull  to  whom  we  all  look  full  of  compassion 
and  sympathy  in  the  arena.  But  there  are 
other  sides  of  this  question.  Even  the  bull  is 
too  good  for  the  exhausting  and  cruelly  cheating 
flirting  coquetterie  and  so  is  indeed  also  the 
man. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  write,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  satire  about  the  foolishness  of  the  blind  pur¬ 
posive  energy  of  the  bull,  looking  only  for  his 
goal  and  not  suspecting  any  cheating  activity 
on  the  part  of  his  partner.  The  undivertible 
security  of  the  goal  turns  out  regrettable  and 
ruinous  indeed.  Is  here  not  a  clear  lesson  given 
to  any  passionate  stubbornness,  unable  to 
change  its  wilful  goal  and  conception,  and 
decided  to  carry  through  its  preconceived  idea, 
independently  of  the  favor  or  disfavor  of  objec¬ 
tive  circumstances? 

Excuse  this  introductory  digression,  dear 
Mr.  Martin,  from  my  chief  topic  which  has 
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to  be  the  answer  to  your  difficulties.  I  thought 
a  little  more  sexual  enlightenment  might  not 
harm  you. 

You  have  not  to  apologize  for  speaking  re¬ 
peatedly  of  your  personal  love.  I  am  genuinely 
interested  in  this  generally  human  experience 
and  should  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  change  the  scenery  of  life 
and  art,  but  it  is  harder  in  both  cases,  to  stick  to 
a  given  constellation  of  conditions  and  work 
them  through  to  a  natural  and  powerful  solu¬ 
tion.  If  your  heroic  tragedy  lasted  seven  years, 
consuming  the  deepest  psychic  forces  of  tv  o 
young  lives,  I  indeed  will  stand  by  you  and  give 
you  the  friendly  hand  of  my  warm  interest  until 
you  have  finished  your  course. 

What  is  the  sensation  of  exterior  appearances 
in  comparison  with  the  interest  in  a  noble  heart, 
wounded  and  bleeding  from  the  cruelty  ot 
society  and  circumstances?  What  is  the  most 
thrilling  energy  of  the  mechanical  world,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sweeping  power  of  the  deepest 
instincts  ot  the  human  heart?  There  is  the 
strongest  concentration  of  forces  and  the  most 
desirable  similarity  with  the  fortune  of  anybody 
who  looks  into  his  own  heart,  in  the  current  of 
his  life’s  experiences. 

All  murder,  robberies,  quarrels,  and  so  many 
accidents  and  criminal  complications,  executions 
and  revolutions  and  wars,  are  just  the  dim, 
distant  reflections  and  shadows  of  those  glaring 
psychic  forces  to  whose  tremendous  original 
tension  and  conflicts  we  look  in  your  “quiet” 
story.  As  we  rather  choose  the  light  than  the 
shadow,  so  we  naturally  have  to  be  more  inter- 
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ested  in  the  forces  of  our  psychology  than  in  the 
sensationalism  of  the  exterior  world. 

No  topic  like  love  is  entitled  to  rule  the  whole 
of  a  human  heart,  its  destiny  and  story.  This 
divine  desire  ol  loving  hearts  rushed  through  the 
whole  human  history,  building  up  whole  nations 
and  connecting  with  its  golden  links  of  sweet 
suggestion  oldest  ages  with  our  present  time 
and  the  most  distant  future  to  come.  Love  is 
that  formidable,  magnetic  and  majestic  force 
which  kindled  the  torch  of  our  life  so  that  we 
are  happy  in  enjoying  our  breathing  existence, 
and  which  is  handed  over  to  our  children  so 
that  we  may  not  despair  when  our  eyes  are 
closed  forever.  Love  is  that  pulse  of  life  which 
throbs  eternal  existence  through  all  ages,  each 
conception  being  one  more  beat  of  the  human 
universal  pulsation.  It  is  the  divine  spark  in 
which  we  all  naturally  are  most  interested  and 
delighted. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  finer  than  the 
spiritual  thrills  which  you  produced  for  such  a 
long  time,  in  your  loving  heart,  in  a  masterful 
way.  But  I  beseech  you,  don’t  go  too  far! 
Remember  the  proverb  on  one  of  the  doors  of 
our  building:  "Ne  quid  nimis!”  It  is  wrong  to 
use  a  symbol  for  one’s  universal  delight  which 
does  not  belong  to  one.  You  are  building 
without  considering  the  crumbling  ground  of 
your  circumstances.  We  have  to  work  out  the 
reality  in  a  suitable  way,  and  only  then,  on  a 
firm  ground,  we  may  indulge  in  eternal  dreams 
and  divine  enjoyments.  We  cannot  build  the 
roof  of  a  house  before  having  laid  its  founda¬ 
tions.  Reality  has  a  sharp  tooth  and  punishes 
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cruelly  those  who  lose  the  ground  under  their 
feet. 

Speaking  of  your  practical  situation,  I  should 
say:  Whilst  on  one  side  it  is  right  to  be  proud 
enough  to  avoid  the  houses  of  people  by  whom 
we  feel  we  are  disliked  and  disregarded,  yet 
there  is,  on  the  other  side,  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  and  objection  as  to  whether  we  have  not  to 
make  great  sacrifices  and  endure  humiliation  for 
our  love,  if  it  is  sincere  and  deep.  Has  not  the 
true  lover,  if  he  is  determined  like  a  real  knight, 
to  enter  the  cave  where  the  virgin  is  confined  by 
the  dragon,  as  it  were,  and  to  take  her  away  with 
the  courage  and  the  energy  of  his  great  love 
strong  and  sharp  like  a  spear  of  iron?  Perhaps 
you  never  took  enough  account  of  this  fact. 
Your  personal  pride  though  I  realize  its  com¬ 
plicated  composition  and  partly  far-reaching 
circumspection  indeed,  was  and  is  perhaps  even 
stronger  than  your  love,  much  as  you  confess  it, 
and  though  I  agree  that  the  exterior  circum¬ 
stances  and  your  unfinished  professional  de¬ 
velopment  are  the  plain  reason  that  you  could 
not  take  away  your  sweetheart  from  the 
“dragons”  even  if  you  would,  and  she  consented, 
because  of  lack  of  a  fitting  castle  desirable  for 
the  delivered  princess. 

Love  is  the  greatest  power  and,  in  many  cases, 
its  unsuccessfulness  ruins  the  psychic  health  of 
the  individual  forever.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  only 
one  shot  of  the  huge  power  of  a  first  love  in  a  life, 
and  it  is  the  question  whether  the  used-up 
nervous  system  is  able  to  produce  another  one  of 
the  same  thorough  dignity.  A  life  after  this 
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catastrophe  often  may  be  helpless,  insufficient 
and  even  desperate. 

The  violent  and  weary  letter  from  Aline, 
threatening  with  suicide,  was,  of  course,  a  serious 
sign  and  a  bad  omen  for  the  future  development 
of  your  love.  Your  love  was  a  seed  which  would 
have  its  development  naturally  in  time,  and 
thus,  owing  to  the  cruelty  of  the  local  cultural 
institutions  and  the  ruthlessness  of  human 
beings,  it  is  unable  to  develop  and  spread  its 
intellectual  and  real  root,  like  a  plant,  in  your 
case,  in  love  and  family.  It  is,  therefore, 
endangered  and  liable  of  doing  rather  harm  to 
the  bearer  himself  and  of  being  suffocated  and 
smothered  by  the  bad  circumstances  of  your 
personal  fate.  It  may  be  that  a  love  can  also 
live  a  long  time  in  its  state  of  seed  and  germ,  and 
that  it  may  become  energetic  and  alive,  very 
much  later,  as  soon  as  the  sunshine  of  strength, 
talent  and  propitious  circumstances  and  imagina¬ 
tion  fertilize  it.  But  your  characters  are  not  of 
those  types  whose  germs  and  seeds  of  the  heart 
have  to  have  a  long  time  of  incubation  until 
their  real  outburst.  I  understand  that  it  seems 
to  you  that  your  hidden  moaning  and  sighing  for 
seven  years  was  very  long.  If  this  period  of 
duration  would  have  been  even  long  for  cold 
and  cool  temperaments,  how  much  must  you 
have  suffered,  since  you  both  have  the  fiery 
blood  of  southern  people]  The  desperate  outcry 
of  the  letter  of  Aline  was  undoubtedly  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  extreme  biological  dangers  of  her  loving 
heart  sticking  faithfully  to  you;  it  was  the  sign 
of  a  crisis  which  is  at  its  culmination.  The 
threatening  outcry  of  Aline  must  stir  you  up 
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thoroughly,  if  your  love  is  practically  inefficient, 
you  could  become  suspicious  of  being  more  lazy 
than  creative,  because  power  is  strong  and 
determined.  Would  not  it  be  a  pity  to  lose  your 
wonderful  star!  Your  beautiful  first  love,  if  you 
don’t  act,  may  have  grasped  you  more  than  you 
accepted  it.  Don’t  be  unworthy  of  your  divine 
spark!  The  male  is  biologically  the  more  active 
part,  as  women  more  passive.  Your  vital  force 
seems  so  much  spiritualized  that  you  have  an 
inclination  to  lack  of  practical  initiative. 

I  know  that  your  great  love  has  such  idealistic 
roots  and  goals  that  you  are  most  hurt  by  the 
idea  that  its  existence  should  be  made  dependent 
on  material  circumstances.  Nobody  ever  had 
more  the  conviction  than  you  that  not  only  love, 
but  also  marriage  is  made  in  heaven.  For  this 
reason  you  feel  so  bitterly  humiliated  by  your 
experience  which  insists  most  thoroughly  on 
demonstrating  to  you  that  the  social  and 
material  basis  is  a  quite  indispensable  supposi¬ 
tion  even  for  the  most  idealistic,  purest  and 
disinterested  marriage.  This  intelligence,  forced 
on  you,  embitters  your  misunderstanding  experi¬ 
ence,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  you  worry  so 
much  about  it. 

You  perhaps  never  observed,  in  our  temple, 
that  Venus  is  put  between  Mercury  and  Mars, 
in  the  cupola.  It  is  not  by  haphazard,  but  there 
is  a  deep  meaning  in  this  succession.  I  empha¬ 
sized  it,  when  we  were  decorating  the  building, 
because  I  thought  that  Venus  feels  best  in  this 
company  at  the  right  and  the  left.  Love  needs 
the  help  of  economical  fortune  on  one  side,  and 
the  decision  of  powerful  protecting  energy  on 
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the  other,  unless  it  will  be  exposed  to  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Don’t  forget  what  I  tell  you  now;  the  fruit  of 
the  merely  subjective  pleasure  is  objective  un¬ 
happiness.  Though  that  which  we  believe  makes 
us  happy,  yet  the  objective  reality,  in  the  end, 
has  the  power  and  carries  it  through  in  an 
obstinate  manner,  to  make  us  unhappy,  not  only 
in  the  outside  relations  of  our  life,  but  even  in  our 
heart.  Therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  wisdom  and  love  to  avoid  too  great 
distances  between  the  real  world  and  the  subjec¬ 
tive  conceptions.  Yes,  we  emphasize  that  your 
happiness  is  in  your  own  heart.  But  we  have  to 
add  that  this  statement  is  only  partially  true. 
We  have  in  this  matter  a  split  of  our  nature  and  a 
necessity  of  compromises,  as  in  everything  else. 
Possible  and  practical  happiness  is  in  the  middle 
of  real  concessions  and  sentimental  desires. 

I  don’t  think  that  you  acted  well  in  reading  so 
much  Lamartine  during  your  stay  in  our  city. 
In  spite  of  his  outstanding  beauty  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  he  represents  exactly  that  one-sided 
sentimentality  to  which  you  are  naturally 
inclined  and  were  educated  in  your  youth. 
Return  and  stick  more  intensely  to  your  natural 
scientific  studies,  move  your  muscles  in  the  open 
air  and  we  can  hope  for  a  better  change  in  your 
future  life. 

Your  experience  with  Aline  is  a  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  fact  that  the  female  soul  is  more 
adapted  to  reality  and,  therefore,  more  balanced 
and  more  suitable  for  life.  We  often  interpret 
the  behaviour  of  women  in  this  regard  as  weak¬ 
ness  and  faithlessness,  or  we  think  it  is  lack  of 
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character  and  idealism,  if  they  emphasize  the 
exactions  of  the  practical  life.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  proud  overthrowing  of  the  reality, 
by  the  male  mind,  though  there  is  much  heroism 
and  greatness  in  some  way,  frequently  is  not 
leading  to  good  results,  above  all,  in  the  sense  of 
this  visible  world  and  society. 

Is  it  really  necessary  for  Aline’s  mother,  we 
ask,  on  the  other  side,  to  adopt  such  an  extreme 
attitude  in  regard  to  your  acquaintance?  Could 
you  not  have  a  personal  friendship  in  a  harmless 
way,  in  spite  of  your  economical  immaturity? 
Though  the  spark  of  glowing  love,  surely  in  spite 
of  yourself,  would  be  inclined  to  explode  easily 
in  your  case,  Aline's  mother  undoubtedly 
exaggerates  her  severity,  and  her  standpoint  is 
very  one-sided  and  shortsighted  in  a  rude 
materialistic  manner.  Life  and  love  surely  are 
not  so  simple  as  she  thinks. 

The  public  opinion,  awkward  and  unjust  as  it 
is  often,  is  always  more  or  less  right,  and  the 
heroic  and  snobbish  declining  ot  it  is  more 
childish  ignorance  and  obstinate  egoism  than 
anything  else.  The  characters  and  tempera¬ 
ments  are  not  only  dependent  on  individual 
education,  but  are  inherited  from  generation  to 
generation,  within  the  families,  with  almost 
photographic  exactitude.  The  most  hidden 
features  of  the  parental  psychology  appear 
again  and  again  in  the  children  later,  and  often 
very  late  in  life.  The  public  opinion  is,  there¬ 
fore,  also  here  wise,  if  it  judges  the  characters  ot 
all  families  as  a  collective  unity  and  makes 
rather  stringent  conclusions  from  the  parents  to 
the  children.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two 
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families,  Martin  and  Bircher,  are  entitled,  up  to 
a  high  degree,  to  be  afraid  of  each  other.  They 
belong  to  very  opposite  temperamental  classes 
excluding  each  other,  one  very  materialistic  and 
the  other  extremely  idealistic.  Everybody 
knows  that  these  two  types  stand  each  other 
like  fire  and  water,  and  if  they  will  exist,  accord¬ 
ingly,  they  have  to  avoid  each  other  in  advance. 

Don’t  forget  Plato’s  word:  “Avoid  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  the  sourest  (to  hedyston  kai  to  oxyston).’’ 
The  texture  of  our  soul  has  to  be  composed 
equally  of  the  sweet  and  the  sour.  If  you  put  in 
too  much  of  one,  you  have  nothing  left  of  the 
other,  and  nature  will  retrieve  it  for  you.  If  you 
have  great  and  sweet  enjoyments  in  one  way, 
you  will  risk  others  which  are  also  necessary. 
Extremes  call  for  other  extremes,  and  the  result 
of  all  is  always,  in  some  way,  a  mediocrity  of 
happiness.  You  ought  to  avoid  more  the 
extreme  sweetness  in  order  to  avoid  also  the 
extreme  bitterness  afterwards. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Dr.  Lemieux. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

FAREWELL  AT  ANTHONY’S  HOME- 
CLOCK— DREAM 

Z-Z-Z — Z — Zwee — -I 

The  early  winter  storm  whistled  round 
the  corners  of  the  houses  of  Monkswood  and 
through  its  desolate  lanes.  The  rich  falling 
snowflakes  were  swept  through  the  air,  along  the 
streets  and  the  walls  of  the  houses,  like  dust  by 
the  iron  broom  of  the  tempest. 

It  was  late  and  Anthony  was  in  bed  m  his 
bookroom.  But  he  could  not  fall  asleep.  There 
was  still  in  his  mind  the  picture  of  Aline,  how 
she  just  had  disappeared  round  the  lamp-post 
pole  at  the  corner  of  Kloster  Street,  always  full  of 
her  majesty  and  grace,  and  wrapped  in  a  floating 
coat  of  dancing  white  snowflakes.  That  charm¬ 
ing  whirlpool  of  delightful  snowy  shower  of 
which  she  was  the  more  charming  centre, 
lingered  still  in  his  admiring  soul. 

Two  hours  before,  he  had  been  surprised  by  a 
rap  at  the  door  of  his  room.  What  a  pleasure  to 
see  Aline,  hidden  in  furs,  her  hair  decorated  with 
glittering  tiny  stars  and  diamonds  of  snow  falling 
in  the  winter  night,  and  her  tender  cheeks  and 
forehead  red  from  the  cold  air,  and  from  blushing 
excitement.  Her  features  looked  confused.  Had 
the  solitary  walk  to  the  house  of  her  lover 
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alarmed  her  heart  or  was  it  Anthony’s  impend¬ 
ing  departure  for  Munich  which  troubled  her? 

For  Anthony  had  decided  to  continue  his 
studies  there.  Various  teachers  and  older 
colleagues  who  were  already  practising  had 
advised  him  to  go  to  this  city  next,  it  being  most 
famous  for  outstanding  medical  capacities.  The 
factor  of  greatest  weight  in  making  this  decision, 
however,  was,  of  course,  again  the  unhappy 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  being  forced¬ 
ly  prevented  from  reaching  an  honorable  cul¬ 
mination  of  his  love  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 
In  addition,  the  letter  of  Dr.  Lemieux  had 
troubled  his  judgment  as  how  to  act,  if  he  would 
stay  at  Monkswood;  and  therefore,  since  he  was 
not  ready  to  do  any  active  steps,  he  decided  to 
evade  his  confused  situation  by  going  away  once 
more.  Aline  regretted  his  step,  but  understood 
that  this  solution,  for  the  time  being,  would 
be  the  best. 

When  she  came  in,  in  that  stormy  night, 
Anthony  pointed,  in  a  reserved  way,  to  the 
trunks  piled  up  in  the  hall  and  said:  “I  shall 
leave  to-morrow  early,  at  seven,  for  Munich.” 
He  directed  her  to  his  library  and  there  they  sat 
down  on  the  old  sofa.  He  embraced  and  kissed 
his  slender  love  with  happy  exuberant  passion. 

“You  know.  Aline,  that  nothing  in  the  world 
could  take  me  away  from  you.”  His  knees  shook 
so  much  that  she  was  afraid  and  told  him  to  be 
more  quiet. 

“And  I  have  the  same  unchangeable  feelings 
towards  you,”  said  she.  “We  will  write  often  to 
each  other,  but  it  is  better  again,  if  you  direct 
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the  letters  to  my  friend,  Fina,  in  which  way  I 
shall  have  them  as  well.” 

Anthony  was  disagreeably  surprised  by  this 
retrograde  development,  but  he  agreed  to  do  as 
she  wished.  The  storm  pushed  its  long  sighs 
through  the  streets  outside  and  shook  violently 
the  shutters  of  the  window. 

“ I  promise  to  you,  then,”  he  said,  “kneeling 
down  before  his  idol  and  looking  up  to  her  in 
the  same  reverent  way  as  to  the  image  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  church,  “to  be  faithful  to  you 
always.  I  promise  to  you  that  I  will  never  look 
at  another  woman,  but  be  good  and  pure,  always 
conscious  of  your  great  love.  I  shall  bear  the 
splendour  of  your  holy  devotion  like  a  precious 
divine  crown  which  nobody  may  touch  or  spoil 
or  take  away  from  me.” 

“I  know,”  Aline  replied,  “how  good  you  are, 
and  I  am  perfectly  easy  in  my  mind  since  you 
are  for  me  the  unspoiled  image  of  Christ  in  your 
good  character;  if  I  had  not  this  great  opinion  of 
you,  believe  me,  Anthony,  I  should  not  have 
come  in  this  stormy  winter  night  to  your  room 
to  take  leave  from  you.  For  I  am  much  opposed 
by  my  mother  and  brothers  who  watch  me  very 
closely.” 

Anthony  was  satisfied  and  frightened  simul¬ 
taneously.  “Will  you  promise  me  the  same?”  he 
continued,  “to  wait  for  me  with  patience  and 
confidence,  faithfully  until  I  come  back  to  you, 
sweetheart?  Will  you  think  of  me  every  day 
and  give  to  me  the  pledge  of  your  word,  so  that 
I  may  be  quiet  even  if  I  am  away  in  the  far  world 
thinking  of  you  always  as  of  my  dearest  fiancee 
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whom  I  shall  marry  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  my 
professional  studies  and  started  my  practice?” 

“Yes,  dearest/’  she  answered,  "I  promise  this 
to  you  with  the  pledge  of  my  word  of  honor.” 
His  knees  were  shaking  very  much  with  excite¬ 
ment  at  this  moment  and  she  said,  with  a  little 
harsh  voice:  “Be  quiet,  Anthony,  I  am  afraid  of 
your  trembling,  and  I  will  leave  the  room  if  you 
will  not  control  vourself.” 

He  felt  hurt  by  this  remark,  and  said:  “Don't 
be  so  intolerant;  you  know  well.  Aline,  who  made 
my  knees  shake  and  my  nervous  system  trembl¬ 
ing,  you  with  your  heartrending  love,  and  your 
people  with  their  insufferable  resistance.  A  wire 
overcharged  with  electrical  energy  loses  its  good 
function  in  the  end.” 

“Behave  yourself,  Anthony!” 

“You  said  this  always,  Aline.  But  if  you 
think  what  it  means  to  be  driven  all  the  time 
from  one  place  to  the  other,  like  a  wandering 
Jew  without  finding  a  quiet  and  secure  place  for 
one’s  heart,  only  because  of  the  heartlessness  ot 
some  unreasonable  and — had  people,  then  you 
could  understand  that  I  must  become  excited 
and  shaking  with  nervousness.” 

“But  you  must  learn  to  be  much  more 
patient,  darling,”  said  she'.  “I  am  afraid  that 
impatience  will  harm  you.” 

“Do  you  not  understand  that  I  was  indeed 
patient  during  long  years  and  gave  you  the 
greatest  proof  of  patience  which  can  be  given. 
I  don’t  think  that  you  can  object  to  my  impa¬ 
tience,”  said  Anthony.  “After  all,  I  tell  you 
that  the  opinion  of  the  public  about  your  family 
is  quite  right.  They  have  the  reputation  which 
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they  deserve.  They  obviously  had  their  nose 
as  long  on  the  grindstone  until  they  were  crippled 
at  heart.  They  don’t  understand  and  appreciate 
and  believe  anything  else  but  money.  This  is 
their  church  and  their  heaven.” 

“Control  yourself,  for  heaven’s  sake,  Anthony. 
You  cannot  insult  my  people.  I  don’t  stand  it!” 

“I  will  not,  darling,  but  you  have  to  feel  and 
understand  with  me.” 

“Yes,  I  do,  but  be  silent  about  things  like  this. 
Oh,  God!” 

He  then  knelt  down  again,  burying  his  head  in 
her  lap  and  shed  a  river  of  tears,  whilst  she 
caressed  his  hair.  Then  they  heard  his  mother 
coming  in;  he  rose  quickly  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  and  after  a  few  friendly  words,  his 
dearest  angel  left. 

He  was  still  excited  when  thinking  over  his 
situation,  at  the  late  hour  before  falling  asleep. 
The  repentance  of  his  strong  words  choked  his 
throat  almost.  But  he  knew  she  had  pardoned 
much  because  he  loved  her  so  much,  and  she 
understood  that  it  was  only  the  fire  of  the  great 
love  which  had  thrown  him  to  his  inconsiderate 
remarks. 

Was  he  not  a  fool  to  run  away  again  from  his 
own  happiness?  Could  he  bear  this  new  volun¬ 
tary  separation  from  his  sweetheart?  Why 
would  he  go  for  many  months  out  in  the  wide 
world  to  exclude  himself  from  their  happy 
meetings?  Oh,  the  idea  of  the  resistance  of 
Aline’s  mother  burned  him  day  and  night,  like 
a  sore  wound.  Was  there  no  definite  Mecca  for 
the  holy  flame  of  their  loving  attachment,  no 
unshakable,  stable  altar  or  cathedral,  where  it 
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could  lift  its  beautiful  light  up  to  the  sky — 
secure  and  forever!  “Oh,  that  at  least  the  oil  of 
that  loving  fire  would  have  been  exhausted/' 
Anthony  thought  sometimes,  “in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  order."  But  it  seemed  that  it  was 
inexhaustible  like  that  of  the  jar  of  Sarepta, 
filling  the  heat  anew,  every  morning,  with  wor¬ 
shipping  energy.  And  yet  he  felt  that  nature 
itself  is  disgusted  in  the  end,  of  all  things,  and 
that  custom  irrevocably  buries  the  most  holy 
things  with  tiredness.  He  felt  that  all  heroic  and 
most  beautiful  things  are  least  able  to  stand  on 
one  peak  a  long  time  and  he  was  frightened  to 
observe  a  secret  power  at  the  very  root  of  his 
soul  pulling  down  his  wonderful  love.  He  was 
surprised  at  himself.  The  wound  of  his  desiring 
heart  burning  more  and  more,  on  one  side,  and 
the  approaching  possibility  of  becoming  even 
tired  of  the  impractical  way  of  his  love,  helped 
to  take  his  decision.  Oh,  these  ideas  grinned  at 
him  like  a  death’s  head  and  haunted  him  like 
mischievous  ghosts." 

Was  he  condemned  to  become  an  aimless 
wanderer,  only  because  he  would  stick  faithfully 
to  his  true  and  deep  love?  If  he  would  not  go 
from  his  stable,  eternal  love  and  had  fixed  his 
heart  with  unchangeable  eternal  faithfulness,  on 
his  beloved  sweetheart,  was  it  then  his  destiny 
instead,  which  moved  him  away  in  an  unstable 
circle! 

The  walls  of  his  house  ached,  the  panes  of  his 
window  were  smitten  by  the  snow  thrown  against 
them.  The  storm  sighed  outside  like  a  whining 
child. 
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The  stag  with  the  noble  and  faithful  heart  was 
hounded  from  one  place  to  the  other  by  the 
poisonous  arrows  of  his  fate,  and  will  be  hunted 
to-morrow  morning  through  the  wild  storms  of 
life  once  more.  Where  will  he  land?  Does 
nobody  care  about  him?  Will  he  not  die  on  the 
tiring  way? 

With  wide  open  eyes  and  anxious  features, 
Anthony  looked  at  the  window.  He  had  not 
pulled  the  blinds  and  saw  the  snow  along  the 
frames  covering  the  inferior  parts  of  the  panes. 

Slowly  the  wind  ceased.  All  was  quiet,  and  he 
gazed  at  the  friendly  clock  at  the  opposite  wall, 
appeasing  his  heart  with  its  melodious  chatter. 
How  many  minutes  and  hours  had  this  beautiful 
clock  indicated  to  its  surrounding  humanity! 
How  many  of  his  own  and  other’s  joys  and 
sorrows  had  it  framed  in  the  course  of  its 
divisions  of  time!  How  many  tears  and  laugh¬ 
ters  had  it  seen,  started  and  ended  in  the  flight 
of  a  century! 

Now  the  full  moon  peeped  out  from  behind 
the  clouds.  After  a  short  while  the  sky  showed 
its  pure  clean  face  and  countless  stars,  large  like 
torches,  threw  their  twinkling  lights  to  the 
bedroom  of  the  watching  boy. 

The  clock  went  on,  willingly  and  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  in  its  silver  slippers  in  the  moonlight 
as  though  it  never  beheld  bad  and  disagreeable 
scenes,  and  its  music  was  indeed  so  sweet  and 
delicious,  yet  on  the  other  hand  firm  and  strong, 
that  the  listener  could  take  heart  from  its 
courageous  promises  for  the  future  and  kind 
reconciliations  of  the  past.  Sometimes  Anthony 
had  the  impression  to  hear  the  old  Greek  goddess 
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oi  fate,  Lachesis,  sitting  on  a  pew  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  knitting  quickly  and  incessantly  with 
busily  rattling  needles  throughout  the  whole 
nig  ht,  m  the  glorious  and  silent  moonlight,  the 
destiny  of  him  and  his  friend  and  of  the  small 
dreaming  town  around  him.  What  a  seriousness, 
what  an  earnest  endeavour,  what  a  regular,  un- 
moving  steadiness  ot  a  faithful  purpose.  The 
heart  of  the  sensitive  Anthony  hovered  in  this 
interesting  and  charming  silver  slipper  dance  of 
the  lady  clock,  through  the  nodding  hours  of  the 
night;  he  had  all  possible  sweet  dreams  in  a 
half  -wakened  state,  looked  into  all  spaces  of  time 
and  eternity,  adding  and  multiplying  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  ever-running  minutes  and  seconds  of  the 
rich  river  of  ages,  coming  to  quite  unexpected 
conclusions,  and  had  wonderful  visions  of  the 
future  intermingled  with  misgivings  and  fears, 
in  his  heart,  during  those  absorbing  hours. 
What  was  life  to  bring  him  and  his  dear  triend 
who  was  quietly  sleeping  under  the  roof  of 
another  house?  What  could  this  dear  clock  see 
in  their  future  life  and  over  which  freaks  and 
moods  of  fate  would  it  have  to  spread  yet  the 
glittering  veil  of  its  blabbing  melodies,  as  it  had 
done  in  former  times? 

The  full  moon  and  the  stars  threw  large  sheaves 
of  mystic  light  in  his  room,  kindled  the  gold 
ornamentations  of  the  clock  to  shining  brilliance, 
and  he  was  transported  to  ecstasy  by  their 
shimmering  beauty. 

Oh,  Time,  where  does  the  rich  river  of  thy 
plenty  come  from  and  where  does  it  go?  Where 
is  the  bottom  of  thy  mysterious  source  and  where 
are  the  limits  of  the  vast  ocean  into  which  thou 
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emptiest  the  incessant  richness  of  thy  flowing 
movements?  Where  is  that  first  creative  furnace 
from  which  the  scintillating  sparks  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies  have  been  blown  out  into  the  proud 
spheres  of  the  sky,  and  where  and  when  wilt  thou 
meet  the  end  of  this  tremendous  universal  spec¬ 
tacle?  Will  all  this  spheric  play  be  finished 
again,  one  day,  in  one  quiet  and  dead  chaos  of 
extinct  light,  defunct  history  and  deceased  life, 
or  will  there  be  always  more  shining  stars,  more 
charming  nosegays  of  creative  fiery  beauties 
shot  in  the  universe  like  skyrockets?  Always 
more  realities,  more  worlds,  more  joys  and 
delights,  sorrows  and  tears — world  without  end, 
thriving  from  an  enigmatic,  eternal  mother- 
ground,  unknown  to  me? 

What  mighty  hand  threw  you  out  with 
whizzing  speed  into  the  immeasurable  spaces  of 
the  world,  ye  countless  globes  and  stars?  Where 
are  your  circling  bodies  landing  after  all?  Will 
the  sparkling  bunch  of  your  beautiful  blossoms 
hovering  through  infinite  abysses  and  silhouetted 
against  the  blue  eternal  possibilities,  whither 
finally,  or  will  this  eternal  germinating  spring  of 
fiery  flowers  dispersed  through  the  world,  con¬ 
tinue  always?  Will  this  universal  fecundation 
be  exhausted  one  day,  or — never  and  never, 
ever  beautiful  and  strong  like  the  smile  ol  an 
awakening  child? 

Remove  for  me,  O  dear  clock,  for  a  moment, 
the  curtain  of  my  mysterious  existence  and  love 
and  allow  me  at  least  one  glimpse  beyond  the 
extreme  links  of  the  golden  chain  of  all  inter- 
spheric  connections  and  relations!  From  where 
do  we  come  and  where  do  we  go?  What  is  the 
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sense  of  our  love?  Where  is  the  end  of  my 
sorrow? 

It  clicked  and  clicked  all  through  the  night,  on 
and  on.  No  other  living  being  was  aware  of  it, 
but  Anthony’s  heart  and  mind  and  nerves 
trembled  and  quivered  through  each  movement 
of  his  clock.  It  did  not  divulge  its  visions  of  the 
past  and  what  experiences  it  underwent  in 
bygone  days,  and  certainly  it  would  not  foretell 
the  future.  All  was  correct  in  its  judgment,  the 
past  as  well  as  the  future  which  it  mediated 
nimbly  and  smilingly  in  its  elegant  measure, 
kind  step  and  rhythmic  gait. 

Anthony  fell  asleep  long  after  midnight  and 
was  awakened  early  by  his  mother,  still  drunk 
with  heavy  slumber,  in  order  to  reach  his 
tram  in  time. 

“I  had  a  funny  dream,”  said  he  at  breakfast. 

“Did  you  make  sure,  this  time,  if  it  was 
dream  or  reality?”  laughed  his  father. 

“Yes,  I  tried  again,  as  every  time,  with  the 
same  doubtful  result,  but  let  me  tell  you  my 
dream.  I  dreamt  I  lay  in  bed  and  a  doll  was  on 
the  margin  of  my  cot.  First  I  thought  it  was  a 
silly  illusion.  I  rapped  with  my  finger  at  the 
doll,  and  it  sounded  as  if  it  was  of  plaster  and 
hollow,  so  I  knew  that  it  was  a  real  doll.  What 
do  I  need  a  doll  like  this  in  my  bed,  I  said 
to  myself,  in  a  fit  of  indignation:  I  am  not  a 
small  girl,  and  I  threw  it  out  on  the  floor  with 
violence.  But  I  felt  sorry  about  it  instantly, 
because  it  made  to  me  the  mysterious  impression 
of  a  so-called  love-doll  protecting  me  against 
misfortune.  The  doll  was  smashed  entirely  and 
I  saw  nothing  on  the  floor  but  one  broken  knee. 
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There  fell  a  ray  of  sunshine  through  the  window, 
striking  just  that  knee  of  the  doll,  and  I  saw  that 
it  grew  quickly  again  to  a  perfect  doll,  except 
arms,  head  and  neck.  Then  a  slender  hand  of 
an  invisible  person,  I  guessed  it  must  have  been 
of  a  dressmaker,  showed  to  me  two  short  tapes, 
crossed  and  knotted  in  the  middle,  and  I 
accepted  it  as  a  sketch  of  the  future  replacement 
of  the  missing  parts  of  the  doll,  the  heart  in  the 
middle  and  the  arms  above  it.  I  looked  through 
the  open  door  just  at  the  bed  of  mother  who 
observed  me  thoughtfully  and  showed  tears  in 
her  convulsed  suffering  face/’ 

Was  this  the  answer  to  his  mighty  appeal  to 
the  clock  to  tell  him  his  future? 

His  farewell  was  hasty,  and  he  just  caught  the 
train  at  the  last  moment. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
MUNICH 

THE  trip  to  Munich  in  the  year  1911  was  the 
first  which  Anthony  made  to  Germany. 
He  travelled  via  Zurich,  Bregenz,  Lindau 
and  Kempten,  and  had  good  company  in  the 
train  in  several  eloquent  and  jocular  Bavarians. 
He  was  impressed  by  the  extended  barren 
autumnal  fields  and  the  great  spaces  through 
which  the  rapid  train  flew  for  hours  and  hours. 
They  arrived  at  Munich  about  ten  hours  after  his 
departure  from  Monkswood.  There  was  a 
bustling,  rushing  and  shouting  in  the  large  halls 
of  the  great  station,  so  that  it  was  perfectly 
deafening,  puzzling  and  thrilling  at  the  same 
time.  Anthony  never  saw  so  much  traffic  before, 
such  coming  and  going  in  a  station,  and  it  was 
only  so  much  the  more  interesting  as  all  was  quite 
full  of  dust  and  smoke  giving  to  him  the  first 
announcement  of  that  ancient  centenarian  pa¬ 
tina  with  which  the  whole  city  with  all  its 
streets  and  lanes,  squares  and  buildings  was 
perfectly  covered.  Coming  from  Switzerland, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  cleanest  and  neatest 
country  of  the  whole  world,  on  a  small  scale, 
Anthony  was  at  first  scandalized  by  this  dark 
dust  and  mud  encrusting  every  building  and 
street  and  corner,  though  he  learned  quickly  to 
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look  at  the  precious  artistic  background,  showing 
from  behind  this  unassuming  dust  like  lumps  of 
gold,  as  it  were,  from  a  heap  of  sand.  He  later 
discovered  exactly  the  same  thing  in  all  old 
metropoles  of  Europe  and  so  much  the  more 
when  there  was  a  rich  and  brilliant  development 
of  art  in  any  place.  He  had  instantly,  as  he  left 
the  station,  the  strong  feeling  of  the  local  cul¬ 
tural  atmosphere,  and  in  a  similar  way  as  he  had 
it  later  most  in  Paris,  Vienna  and  London,  but 
he  experienced  this  peculiar  psychic  influence 
there,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  thus  much 
more  intensely. 

The  special  serene  and  artistic  atmosphere  of 
Munich  gave  wings  to  Anthony’s  imaginative 
soul.  He  felt  that  he  reposed  there  on  the 
shoulders  of  countless  important  generations  of 
a  progressive  culture  who  had  done  their  best  for 
human  ideals  and  had  erected,  with  incessant 
patient  collaborations,  during  centuries,  a  strong 
high  building  of  civilization.  From  its  brilliant 
battlements,  he  could  now  look  down  as  from  a 
high  mountain  to  the  shadowy  insignificance  of 
helpless  beginners,  and  there  he  now  was  invited 
to  assist  in  continuing  the  great  work  of  thinkers, 
artists  and  scientists  of  past  ages.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  surprised  by  the  riches  of  art  accumu¬ 
lated,  chiefly  under  the  auspices  and  the  keen 
activity  of  the  Wittelsbachers,  with  whose  royal 
glory  the  city  is  filled,  exhibiting  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  churches,  buildings,  pictures  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  various  Bavarian  kings,  especially 
for  the  last  hundred  years. 

Anthony  was  thoroughly  thrilled  by  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  enjoy  all  these  artistic 
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treasures,  of  which  he  had  only  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  at  the  beginning,  step  by  step  in  his  long 
stay  in  Munich,  and  looked  for  a  suitable  accom¬ 
modation  in  a  rather  happy  mood,  animated  by 
the  friendly  jokes  and  the  utterly  merry  dialect 
of  the  public  of  Munich.  He  strove,  above  all, 
to  live  in  this  great  whirlpool  of  confusing 
traffic  of  which  he  had  in  the  first  days  yet  little 
orientation,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  future 
working  field  which  was  the  medical  part  of  the 
University,  consisting  of  quite  a  number  of  great 
buildings  round  Pettenkoferstrasse.  He  found  a 
room  in  a  good  position  near  the  University,  in 
the  house  of  an  elderly  teacher's  widow,  at 
Holzstrasse.  There  he  had  a  relatively  agreeable 
home  with  a  large  bay-wmdow  decorated  and 
partly  hidden  with  red-colored  curtains,  and 
commanding  the  corner  of  the  street.  Anthony 
busied  himself  in  order  to  feel  more  at  ease,  in 
unpacking  his  trunks,  arranging  his  books  in  the 
bookshelves,  hanging  his  clothes  in  the  chest  and 
filling  the  chest  of  drawers  with  his  linen.  He 
arranged  everything  carefully  and  smilingly  for 
his  comfort,  and  displayed  his  few  photos  on 
the  dresser. 

One  of  them  was  much  larger  than  all  others. 
It  was  in  a  silver  frame  and  showed  a  young  lady 
in  a  flowing  white  dress  with  puffed  sleeves  and 
a  small  hat,  looking  with  deep  seriousness, 
aristocratic  expression,  penetrating  earnestness 
and  yet  meditative  kindness.  It  was  the  last 
picture  of  Aline  which  she  had  taken  sometime 
before  Anthony  left  for  Munich,  and  had  given 
to  him.  Of  course  he  always  had  it  under  his 
pillow  with  the  different  letters  of  Aline  at  that 
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time,  when  he  slept.  He  kissed  it  and  looked  at 
it  again  and  again  each  night  before  he  put  the 
light  out,  but  wrapped  it,  during  the  daytime, 
in  an  envelope  so  that  no  one  would  discover  it, 
so  strong  were  his  tender  feelings  of  secrecy  and 
shame  which  he  felt  so  much  toward  his  nearest 
relatives,  especially  his  dear  mother. 

Here  in  Munich  nobody  knew  him  and  he 
could,  therefore,  demonstrate  easily  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  innermost  heart.  The  love  of  his 
sweetheart  had  to  greet  him  in  this  picture,  if 
there  was  nobody  in  his  lonely  solitude  to  cheer 
him  up.  It  had  to  be  his  shield  against  any  mis¬ 
understandings  of  his  own  or  other  people’s  con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  civic  state,  protecting  him  from 
any  temptation,  and  it  had  to  inspire  in  him 
pleasure,  home  feelings,  warmth,  dignity  and 
perseverance,  as  to  others  respect  and  correct 
attitude  towards  him. 

In  the  meantime  it  became  dark,  and  he 
turned  on  his  light.  He  had  a  sofa  in  a  corner 
very  similar  to  that  of  his  small  bookroom  at 
Monkswood  and  sat  down  there.  He  began 
slowly  to  feel  more  at  home.  All  the  streets 
outside  were  clearly  lit  in  the  evening  with  gas 
and  electric  light,  and  Holzstrasse  (Wood  Street), 
covered  with  a  layer  of  small  blocks  of  hardwood, 
echoed  continuously  from  the  dully  resounding 
hoofs  of  trotting  horses  and  the  buzzing  noise  ot 
the  cars  driven  by. 

Anthony  leant  on  his  sofa  and  meditated  about 
his  personal  lot.  How  much  had  he  suffered  for 
his  so  unhappy  and  yet  so  indescribably  happy 
love  I  Nobody  could  have  guessed  here,  how 
much  sorrow  and  how  much  ;oy  came  to  him  at 
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the  same  time  from  that  curious  psychic  intri¬ 
cacy  ot  his  loving  relationship  with  Aline.  The 
greatest  distress  and  the  deepest  depression  of 
his  heart  and  desires  had  again  and  again  given 
place  to  a  more  reactive  thrill  and  elevation  of 
his  soul,  and  it  almost  seemed  to  him  that  a  great 
love  consists  just  in  these  steep  curves  and 
terrible  sudden  changes  of  craving  desire  and 
need  on  one  side,  and  of  culminating  divine 
fulfilments  and  exuberant  jubilation  and  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  other.  But  he  knew  instinctively 
quite  well  that  these  always  repeated  runs  to 
highest  delight  and  these  almost  superhuman 
degrees  of  sensitiveness  and  sentimental  thrills 
in  love,  as  he  felt  them,  could  not  be  favorable 
for  his  health,  though  they  developed  the  culture 
of  his  heart,  in  some  way,  created  psychic  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  farthest  universe  in  his  deepest 
sorrows,  in  combination  with  enjoyments.  They 
brought  about,  like  a  divine  perfume,  that  special 
personal  strong  atmosphere  of  his  which  gave  to 
him  a  quite  outstanding  religious  heroic,  suffer¬ 
ing  and  jubilant  power  of  the  heart,  simultane¬ 
ously,  and  had  brought  so  many  people,  who  at 
first  smiled  at  his  “crazy”  love,  so  soon  to  the 
most  reverent  silence  and  to  such  a  high  respect 
for  the  holy  great  love  of  Anthony  that  all 
women  of  his  kindredship,  initiated  in  time  by 
his  mother,  witnessed  the  development  and  the 
different  scenes  of  his  love  affair  with  the  most 
sympathetic  tears.  They  behaved,  in  regard  to 
his  love,  as  though  they  waited  outside  the  grave 
of  the  dead  Lazarus  and  expected  every  moment 
that  he  must  rise  and  come  out,  since  the  longing, 
soft  wooing  and  authoritative  voice  of  Anthony 
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urged  so  much,  sounding  sweet  like  a  nightingale 
and  powerful  like  a  thunderstorm.  However,  he 
felt  that  his  crushing  sentimentality,  his  terribly 
touchy  feelings,  his  sleeplessness  and  his  discon¬ 
tent  and  anxiety  at  not  being  near  Aline  always, 
were  weakening  and  using  up  his  energy  without 
practical  useful  production.  He  observed  it, 
though  he  was  working  sufficiently  to  progress 
well  in  his  studies  and  never  missed  one  of  his 
chosen  clinical  lectures.  But  his  work  in  the  last 
subjects  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  and 
his  interests  more  diversified,  if  he  had  been  able 
to  repress  his  loving  feelings  and  to  divert  his 
rich  emotional  energy  towards  another  direction. 
But  nature  had  obviously  the  special  intention, 
in  his  case,  to  show  him  that  peculiar  way  of 
being  in  love  with  love  itself. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Anthony  was,  by 
the  idealistic  character  of  his  love,  protected 
against  any  sensual  dissipation,  as  it  often 
develops  slowly  in  young  people  of  that  age.  His 
great  love  preserved  him  absolutely  against  any 
temptation  coming  from  the  outside  world, 
which  was  not  observed  much  by  him  and  had 
not  enough  energy  and  power  to  attract  him  by 
its  seductions  and  charms.  This  was  the  great 
positive  side  of  his  love  and  this  fact  alone, 
though  there  are  always  two  sides  in  everything, 
was  perhaps  more  valuable  than  all  negative 
objections  together.  He,  of  course,  owing  to 
lack  of  experience,  was  not  in  a  position  to 
regard  clearly  these  comparative  appreciations, 
in  th  eir  whole  significance. 

Aline  belonged  to  him.  Aline  was  worth 
everything,  and  he  was  ready  to  work  in  patience 
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and  perseverance  in  order  to  reach  soon  his 
desired  profession  and  so  accomplish  the  greatest 
wish  of  his  heart,  which  was  marriage  with  his 
love.  Oh,  her  memory,  like  a  happy  sunshine, 
was  also  here  every  moment  with  him  and  slowly 
built  up  the  atmosphere  of  this  room  ol  the 
wandering  student. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


A  LI  NE’  S  LETTER 

THE  next  day  Anthony  went  to  the  different 
university  buildings  in  order  to  have  a 
general  idea  how  they  looked  and  to  be 
easily  able  to  go  there  afterwards,  for  his 
clinical  lectures.  They  were  all  quite  near  his 
domicile  and  startled  him  by  their  modern 
tasteful  beauty,  their  great  number  and  extent 
and  the  largest  windows  as  high  as  houses, 
chiefly  in  the  first  internal,  first  surgical  and  the 
new  psychiatric  clinics,  and  the  long  and 
spacious  Reisingerianum,  a  great  public  institu¬ 
tion  serving  as  policlinic  for  outside  patients. 

There  was  a  hazy  mist  in  the  streets,  full  of 
dreamy  apprehension,  beautifully  enhanced  by 
the  fresh  snow  and  the  greeny  copper  roofs  of 
ancient  public  buildings.  At  the  corner  of  his 
street  was  a  glowing  stove  with  crackling  chest¬ 
nuts  fried  by  an  Italian,  when  Anthony  returned 
to  his  room.  He  bought  a  small  package  of  them 
in  order  to  warm  his  hands,  and  slunk  away  from 
the  noise  of  the  street  to  his  private  bay-window 
corner.  He  always  lived  in  expectation  and 
always  was  in  fear  as  a  true  lover. 

Indeed,  when  he  entered  his  room,  he  saw  a 
letter  on  his  table  with  the  usual  black  margin 
and  the  upright  characteristic  handwriting  so 
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well  known  to  him.  He  was  very  surprised, 
when  he  took  the  letter  and  kissed  it,  that  it  was 
opened.  His  landlady  came  then  in  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  him,  as  he  seemed  to  be  very  offended, 
that  a  young  count^man  of  Anthony’s  had 
come  this  afternoon  to  give  to  him  this  letter. 
The  man  said  the  letter  came  first  to  him  by 
mistake,  since  he  was  a  namesake  of  Anthony, 
native  of  the  same  town,  and  that  he  opened  the 
letter,  because  there  was  no  probability  that 
there  was  another  Anthony  Martin  in  Munich, 
he  not  having  any  idea  that  our  hero  was  there. 
Though  he  told  the  lady  to  tell  Anthony  that  he 
was  very  sorry  to  have  committed  this  indiscre¬ 
tion  and  to  apologize  for  him,  Anthony  felt 
terribly  hurt  by  this  indecent  intrusion  on  the 
most  delicate  affair  of  his  heart  by  his  country¬ 
man,  who  was  an  artist  going  to  school  in 
Munich.  So  much  more  so  that  there  was  the 
distinct  remark  on  the  envelope:  Student  of 
Medicine,  which  ought  to  have  held  him  back 
from  opening  the  most  private  letter. 

But  as  Anthony  looked  nearer  he  saw  that  the 
address,  excepting  his  personal  name  and  pro¬ 
fession,  did  not  indicate  any  nearer  information 
as  to  the  street  or  house  number,  being  directed 
in  the  most  general  way  to  Mr.  Anthony  Martin, 
Stud.  Med.,  Munich.  He  could  be  glad  that  he 
received  the  letter  at  all,  in  a  city  of  almost  a 
million  inhabitants.  Then  he  was  very  uneasy. 
What  had  happened?  Had  Aline  not  received 
his  two  last  letters  he  wrote  to  her  since  he  had 
been  in  Munich?  Did  Fina  not  forward  them  to 
her  or  were  they  confiscated  by  her  jealous 
mother  or  her  meddling  brothers? 
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He  unfolded  the  contents  ot  the  envelope  all 
the  more  quickly  and  was  startled  to  the  utmost 
degree,  when  he  read  the  following  sentences: 

“Dear  Anthony:  I  must  tell  you  that  I  acted 
inadvisedly  in  giving  you  my  word  of  honor 
before  you  left  for  Munich.  You  now  are  far 
away  and  I  am  so  lonely  here,  and  I  cannot  know 
what  will  happen  to  me  in  the  near  future.  I, 
therefore,  withdraw  my  promise  and  preserve 
perfect  liberty  with  regard  to  my  decisions/’ 

Anthony  was  struck  as  by  lightning.  He  leant 
back  against  the  corner  of  his  sofa  and  hid  his 
face  with  both  hands  with  the  deepest  sigh.  He 
knew  instantly  that  something  very  important 
must  have  happened  in  Aline’s  life,  that  there 
must  have  arisen  some  new  love  in  her  experi¬ 
ence,  and  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  dropping 
him.  Though  it  was  a  long  letter,  full  of  tender 
and  consoling  sentimental  words  and  expressions 
of  appreciation,  hiding  her  shameless  action,  he 
knew  now  exactly  where  he  stood  with  her.  Had 
he,  perhaps,  also  before,  been  only  a  substitute 
for  her  former  admirer  whose  feelings  had  not 
been  so  deeply  involved  as  hers?  He  felt  he  was 
terribly  abused  and  deceived  in  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  heart  which  he  had  completely  surrendered 
to  her  so  many  years  ago,  and  which  she  dis¬ 
carded  now  like  old  worthless  rubbish. 

How  her  heartlessness  began  to  hurt  him! 
He  almost  fainted.  He  was  struck  so  deeply  that 
he  was  quite  unable  to  shed  a  single  tear.  Oh, 
the  public  opinion  was  well  justified  in  holding 
this  family  in  contempt  and  distrust.  How  weak 
and  faithless  a  girl  had  he  adored  without  any 
right  or  worthiness!  Had  he  not  thrown  pearls 
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before  swine  in  the  worst  degree!  And  for  such 
a  long  time! 

Was  he  not  in  a  position  at  last  to  withdraw  his 
foolish  torn  heart  from  such  a  terrible  situation! 
Now  he  had  in  his  hand  the  definite  proof  of  her 
sentiments.  She  had  accepted  the  courting  love 
of  another  man  as  soon  as  he  had  left,  for  a 
short  time,  the  frontiers  of  their  common  native 
countrv. 

Now  all  the  objections  of  his  mother,  his 
friend,  Fred,  and  other  people,  and  the  silent 
behaviour  ot  his  father  seemed  to  Anthony  so 
clever  and  wise.  Why  could  he  never  believe 
them?  He  was  indeed  too  much  a  blind,  true 
lover,  not  having  looked  at  dangers  or  imper¬ 
fections,  but  seeing  all  good  things  which  his 
subjective  love  attributed  without  measure,  and 
which  exceeded  all  real  truth  and  all  personal 
worthiness.  He  had  educated  her  with  his 
adoring  heart  and  mind  to  love  him  again,  but 
he  saw  now  that  he  was  not  able  to  give  her  a 
sufficient  strength  and  fervor  of  ideal  love  to 
remain  true  to  him  lastingly,  to  face  all  powers 
of  contradiction  of  her  mother,  her  brothers 
and  his  rivals. 

What  an  indescribable  shame  for  him!  She 
had  changed  the  whole  career  of  his  life;  he  had 
chosen  his  profession  with  the  sole  aim  of 
pleasing  her  and  her  mother,  had  ignored  his 
strong  urge  towards  an  artistic  career,  and  now, 
shortly  before  he  was  fully  qualified,  she  left  him 
in  the  most  helpless  state  of  his  heart. 

There  could  have  been  nothing  more  sad  and 
oppressive  for  him,  he  hid  his  face  once  more 
with  his  hands,  being  ashamed  to  look  at  the 
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opposite  mirror.  It  was  red  with  shame  and 
feverish  with  anger.  He  remained  immovable  in 
the  corner  of  the  sofa,  whining,  sighing  and 
trembling  with  pain  like  a  poor  dog  when  it  has 
been  whipped. 

Oh,  what  a  silly  dreamer  he  had  been!  He 
had  lost  the  contact  with  the  real  world,  cheated 
by  his  wonderful  psychic  experiences.  He  had 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  humanity,  whilst 
he  enjoyed  most  seriously  his  ecstatic  love  of  the 
universe.  Can  we  not  have  eternal  visions  before 
we  are  blind  and  ridiculous  to  the  real  world? 
Are  obvious  silliness  and  absence  from  reason¬ 
able  thought  and  action,  the  indispensable 
supposition  for  greatest  psychic  enjoyment? 
What  a  hard  compensation,  at  what  a  high 
price?  Oh,  deficient  and  unhappy  humanity! 

He  could  not  imagine  what  would  become  of 
his  future  life.  All  his  hopes  and  expectations 
were  founded  on  his  great  love  which  had 
ennobled  his  whole  being  so  much  for  many 
years,  and  now  all  was  blown  away  like  a  whiff  of 
smoke,  all  the  lovely  blossoms  of  his  holy  aspira¬ 
tions  were  frozen  by  the  cold  breeze  of  one  vile 
action  of  ruthless  faithlessness. 

He  suffered  so  much  and  remained  a  long  time 
in  his  seat.  But  he  could  not  help  it.  He  had  to 
continue  his  life,  it  he  would  not  commit  suicide 
and  to  try  hard  to  make  possibly  something  else 
of  his  fate,  though  he  could  not  realize  how  and 
how  far  it  could  be  done. 

After  all,  he  rose,  went  over  the  dresser  where 
Aline's  picture  looked  at  him  in  a  friendly 
manner,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  He 
took  it  out  of  the  silver  frame,  pressed  it  to  his 
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poor  heart,  kissed  it  over  and  over  for  the  last 
time.  A  large  tear  glittered  in  his  eye  and  fell  on 
the  photo.  The  features  of  the  young  man  were 
terribly  distorted  in  convulsions  and  he  cried  in 
a  tremendous  lit  of  deepest  and  bitterest  sorrow. 
Oh,  how  nauseating  the  dregs  of  the  chalice  of 
his  love  was!  Could  ever  anybody  in  the  whole 
world  have  passed  through  such  a  painful  heart¬ 
rending  and  ignominious  suffering! 

When  he  had  become  a  little  calmer,  he  went 
quickly  and  decidedly  to  the  candlestick  on  his 
night  table,  lit  the  candle,  took  the  photo  of  his 
former  sweetheart,  held  it  over  the  flickering 
flame  and  burnt  it,  in  an  exultant  rage  and  with 
cruel  feelings.  The  red  glow  of  the  flame  illu¬ 
minated  his  angry  and  sorrowful  face  most 
distinctly.  There  was  no  noise  but  the  clattering 
sounds  of  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  and  the 
buzzing  cars  outside  in  the  street.  The  sacrifi¬ 
cial  torch  in  his  room  flickered  a  little  while  in  a 
ghost-like  glow,  and  then  all  was  over.  The 
room  was  dark  and  the  poor  Anthony  sat  down 
again.  His  landlady  having  overheard  some¬ 
thing  came  in  to  prepare  his  bed,  and  as  there 
was  still  some  smoke  hovering  through  the  room 
and  glowing  ashes  of  the  burned  photo,  Anthony 
apologized  in  a  polite  and  general  way.  She 
looked  at  him  with  big  eyes,  without  saying 
anything;  perhaps  she  had  an  idea  that  some¬ 
thing  important  had  happened  in  this  young  life, 
though  there  was  no  word  exchanged  about  this 
subject. 

He  exhibited  the  marks  of  a  great  sorrow 
which  followed  him  from  that  time  like  a  malig¬ 
nant  shadow  wherever  he  went.  He  could  not 
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stand  it  any  longer  in  the  room  alone.  The 
lovely  atmosphere  had  gone  which  just  had 
begun  to  permeate  his  room  and  which  had  been 
everywhere  before,  wherever  he  lived  in  his 
sublime  solitude.  He  went  in  his  terrible  heart¬ 
broken  state  out  to  the  street,  walking  far  alone, 
and  seeking  distraction  from  it  by  the  lights  and 
the  vivacious  intercourse  of  the  traffic.  At 
length,  in  his  angry  desperation,  he  entered  into 
a  wine  shop,  where  he  hoped  to  be  helped  over 
his  feelings  of  depression  and  shame  which  he 
felt  he  could  bear  no  longer. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

ANTHONY’S  REACTION 

WHEN  on  the  following  morning,  the  day¬ 
light  pierced  the  hazy  sky,  in  front  of 
Anthony’s  window,  we  could  have  seen 
him  sitting  at  his  table;  he  was  writing  a  letter 
and  after  having  finished  he  read  it  over: 

‘‘Dear  Friend:  According  to  the  will  of  des¬ 
tiny,  my  loving  friendship  with  Miss  Aline 
Bircher,  which  was  indeed  a  very  sincere,  kind 
and  lasting  one,  is  finished.  From  different  signs 
I  believe  that  Aline  would  be  perhaps  ready  to  be 
friendly  with  your  brother,  Louis.  I  might 
suggest  that  you  should  help  her  as  much  as 
possible,  in  this  direction,  since  she  is  indeed  a 
good  and  kind  girl,  as  her  friendship  with  me  has 
proved.  I  am  sure  that  she  is  very  unhappy  now 
because  her  heart  has  been  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  bewilderment,  on  account  of  the  clash 
between  her  circumstances  and  personal  inclina¬ 
tions,  for  the  last  years.  I  wish  nothing  more 
than  her  personal  happiness,  and  only  this  sincere 
wish  induces  me  to  write  to  you.  I,  therefore, 
recommend  Aline  warmly,  in  the  most  discreet 
way,  to  your  kindliness. 

“Yours  faithfully  as  ever, 

“Anthony  Martin.’’ 
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This  friend  of  Anthony,  who  was  then  also  a 
young  doctor,  just  starting  his  practice  at 
Monkswood,  was  one  of  the  nephews  of  that 
wealthy  Mr.  Berner  and  his  brother,  Louis,  was 
one  ot  the  young  men  of  whom  Aline  sometimes 
spoke  in  her  conversations  with  Anthony.  Since 
Anthony  knew  that  Aline  had  been  invited 
several  times,  with  her  family,  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Berner,  and  that  this  young  man  was  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  Aline’s  mother,  he  deemed 
it  fitting  that  he  should  try  to  help  her  in  this 
way,  in  order  to  contribute  at  least  to  her 
happiness,  if  there  could  not  be  any  happy 
solution  for  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Aline  was  a  short  time 
afterwards  married  to  this  young  gentleman.  He 
had  a  printing  factory,  developed  very  well,  and 
she  is  now  mother  of  several  children.  Rumour 
has  it  that  she  remarked  that  marriage  had 
not  given  that  perfect  happiness  to  her  heart 
which  she  had  expected.  It  is  also  said  that  she 
and  her  husband  are  rather  stingy  and  that  she 
is  full  of  that  house-wifelv  zeal  for  cleaning,  as 
it  so  often  happens  in  Switzerland,  and  is  most 
jealous  of  not  allowing  anybody  to  walk  on  her 
polished  floors.  But  on  the  whole,  the  marriage 
exists;  her  husband  progresses  in  wealth  and  in 
public  honors,  and  she  is  a  most  reserved, 
orderly  mother  and  wife. 

Her  mother  died  soon  after  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter.  What  might  have  said  her 
heavenly  Father,  in  whom  Mrs.  Bircher,  as  a 
busy  churchgoer  firmly  believed,  to  the  rather 
stout  Barocco  angel  from  Monkswood  when  she 
steered  through  the  starry  spaces  of  the  universe 
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and  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  paradise?  Her 
hysterical  fits  could  help  her  no  longer.  She 
possibly  had  to  face  the  reproach  to  have  con¬ 
fused  highest  and  lowest  values,  in  her  earthly 
career.  Her  Judge  might  have  told  her,  in  a 
rather  harsh  manner:  “Where  is  the  significance 
of  fortunes,  castes,  political  parties  and  inherited 
aversions,  when  the  sincerity  of  a  glowing 
human  heart  is  offered  and  its  salvation  is  at 
stake?” 

But  we  will  hope  that  she  slipped  through  the 
heavenly  door  hearing  the  smiling  usual  remark : 
“Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  busy  with  many 
things,”  and  that  she  found  at  least  an  inferior 
employment  in  that  high  place,  according  to  her 
vulgar  taste  in  life. 

Bonus,  as  he  was  expected,  developed  into  a 
clever  scholar  and  wrote  an  historic  artistic  book 
on  the  Monastery  of  Monkswood,  with  most 
beautiful  illustrations.  There  we  can  see  him  as 
a  stout  young  man  in  one  of  the  pictures,  leaning 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  arcades,  just  where 
the  memorable  Christmas  interview  between  his 
sister  and  Anthony  happened.  He  probably 
never  will  forget,  how  he  chaperoned  her  and 
how  great  and  holy  the  feelings  of  this  Romeo 
and  Juliet  were.  May  he  find  more  benevolent 
readers  of  his  books  than  he  was  benevolent  to 
the  first  literary  works  of  Anthony. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  of  his  stay  at 
Munich,  Anthony  did  not  go  home.  He  was 
ashamed  to  manifest  his  pain  to  his  parents  or  to 
anybody  else,  and  would  not  cause  more  sorrow 
and  tears  to  his  mother  than  he  had  already  done. 
He  stayed  at  Munich  and  read  with  a  colleague  a 
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great  scientific  work  about  obstetrics,  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  self-sacrificing  fury  and 
contempt  of  himself.  The  only  merry  incident 
tor  him  of  that  Christmas  time  was  the  friendly 
intercourse  with  his  busy  and  kind  condisciple 
and  the  most  insignificant  fact  that,  in  a  wager 
about  the  spelling  of  the  difficult  word:  Ipeca¬ 
cuanha,  a  drug,  Anthony  won  and  had  the 
modest  pleasure  of  receiving  five  marks  from 
his  friend.  This  was  his  Christmas  present  of 
the  year  1911. 

Both  former  lovers  then  soon  returned  their 
numerous  letters  to  each  other,  whole  piles  on 
each  side.  How  pitiful  Amor  looks  when  his 
arrow  is  broken  and  his  wings  are  clipped! 


CHAPTER  XXV 


REQUIEM  OF  EROSOPHICAL  SOCIETY- 
DR.  LEMIEUX’  LETTER 

SOME  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  Anthony's 
relationship  with  Aline,  there  was  a  solemn 
requiem  in  the  temple  of  the  Erosophical 
Society  in  Geneva.  They  commemorated  the 
death  of  Love. 

If  a  dear  friend  of  ours  died,  we  strive  to  sink 
our  mind,  at  all  events  for  some  hours,  into  his 
recollection,  to  devote  all  reverence  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  remainders  of  the  deceased.  As  the 
lonely  wanderer  in  the  nightly  landscape  is 
removed  from  all  intellectual  distractions  and  as 
his  ps3^chic  force  is  effused  entirely  in  the 
beckoning  lights  of  the  stars,  so  the  Erosophical 
people  in  Geneva  looked  at  the  shining  heart  in 
the  middle  of  their  temple.  The  space  was  dimly 
lit  with  some  brown  candles,  the  walls  covered 
with  black  drapery.  The  flickering  candles  and 
some  shining  flowers  above  interrupted  the 
mysterious  obscurity  and,  as  planets  circling 
round  the  sun,  emphasized  the  centre  of  atten¬ 
tion,  the  shining  heart  of  love.  The  heart  was 
apotheosed,  as  it  were,  by  this  symbolic  apparel 
of  the  room;  the  heart  on  the  column  was  the  sun 
— the  exclusive  object  of  the  attention  of  the 
members. 
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Can  love  die  or  can  life  die?  They  can  slink 
out  of  the  heart  and  the  heart  can  die.  But  love 
and  life  will  never  die.  They  can  be  thrown  out 
of  the  heart  by  violence,  or  the  heart  can  be 
buried  alive,  if  love  and  life  do  not  leave  volun¬ 
tarily,  but  somewhere  and  some  day  the  fire  of 
love  will  burst  out  again  from  the  ruins  of  the 
former  life  in  new  blossoms,  and  inspire  new 
delight  to  other  creatures  and  conditions. 

Anthony’s  and  Aline’s  love  to  whom  this 
service  was  dedicated  was  expulsed  from  its 
dwelling  with  brutal  fists;  it  was  buried  alive  in 
an  unlucky  evening,  and  burned  at  the  stake  of 
his  candlestick  in  Munich.  Where  will  this 
powerful  expulsed  eagle  of  Anthony’s  great  love 
hover  during  the  time  of  his  homelessness?  Will 
this  fine  universal  spirit  rush  into  swine  or  will 
it  find  a  new  dwelling  beautiful  like  heaven  and 
sunlight?  In  this  hope  Anthony’s  brothers  of 
the  Erosophical  Society  sang  in  a  serious  choral 
their  kind  wishes  for  the  deceased  love  of 
Anthony:  “May  the  tooth  of  the  lion  not  harm 
himl  May  the  dark  lake  not  devour  him!  But 
may  the  great  light-bearer  represent  him  again 
in  the  brilliant  pure  light!  May  he  find  again 
the  courage  and  strength  to  stretch  forth  his 
longing  hands,  once  more,  towards  the  farthest 
eternal  love!’’ 

They  all  had,  however,  a  feeling  of  deliverance 
thinking  that  this  love  had  overcome  the 
obstacles  of  its  hard,  real  circumstances,  if  it 
was  not  possible  in  union  of  the  two  lovers,  yet 
in  a  glorious  defeat.  For  the  time  being,  they, 
and  surely  soon  Anthony  as  well,  felt  relieved  by 
the  change.  The  course  was  consummated,  the 
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categories  of  time,  space  and  causality  were 
dissolved  in  this  divine  career,  the  terminal  goal 
of  this  symbolic  love  was  reached  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  death.  No  division  between  intellect  and 
sentiments,  no  compromise  between  work  and 
enjoyment,  no  compensatory  split  between  pain 
and  jov,  sorrow  and  love,  hatred  and  sympathy 
will  weaken  and  tear  asunder  any  longer  these 
two  lovers.  With  the  whole  force  of  endowment, 
with  the  undiminished  devotion  of  their  last 
vital  urges,  may  they  rush  where  they  are 
determined,  to  the  oceans  of  the  higher  attrac¬ 
tion  of  terminal  divine  beauty. 

For  this  time  we  have  the  end  of  all  which  we 
called  pain,  confusion,  danger,  stupidity,  one¬ 
sidedness  and  sin,  which  had  checked  the  happy 
life  and  enjoyment,  in  the  intellectual  experience 
of  the  historic  time. 

Their  love  was  so  true  and  it  was  so  painful 
and  frightening  for  the  lovers  to  rush  out  from 
the  framework  of  the  former  categoric  order; 
for  they  had  to  stoop  again  like  the  evaporated 
water  amassed  in  clouds  and  falling  down  on 
earth  in  pouring,  fertilizing  rain,  later  on,  to  the 
haphazard  of  new  conditions  and  circumstances. 

"Geneva,  January  10th,  1912. 
"Dear  Mr.  Martin: 

"A  great  victory  and  a  glorious  failure  are 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  light  of  my  univer¬ 
sal  conception.  Therefore,  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  ending  of  your  late  love,  though  I  respect 
the  sorrow  of  your  heart. 

"I  understand  that  you  were  silent  about  your 
disagreeable  experience.  I  heard  of  it  through  a 
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student  who  is  the  nearest  friend  of  Bonus  and 
studies  in  Geneva. 

“Let  me  tell  you  that  I  saw  this  event  coming, 
and  that  I  think  that  this  inevitable  catastrophe 
was  really  the  best  thing  for  you,  hard  as  you 
may  feel  it.  You  will  lorget  and  begin  a  new  life, 
with  less  misunderstandings,  as  I  hope,  con¬ 
fidently. 

“The  foresight  of  the  approaching  agony  of 
your  great  love  was  the  reason  that  we  delayed 
the  commemoration  of  the  Death  of  Love,  in  our 
society,  up  to  last  Friday  evening.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  the  obligatory  brown  oak  leaves 
of  which  we  have  plenty  in  the  autumn,  but  some 
of  our  busy  members  succeeded  in  gathering  a 
sufficient  number  to  give  to  our  temple  the 
aspect  of  a  dying  forest.  Over  the  central 
shining  golden  heart  and  column  was  thrown  a 
hazy  transparent  scarf  of  black  crepe,  as  the  sign 
of  our  mourning  sentiments.  All  were  impressed 
by  the  general  songs,  soft,  repeating  and  insist¬ 
ent,  bursting  out,  sometimes,  in  pathetic  out¬ 
cries  and  religious  questions  addressed  to  God 
and  the  universe. 

“I  was  the  honorary  speaker,  as  your  friend, 
and  send  you  herewith  the  copy  of  my  lecture 
given  at  the  commemorative  evening  of  the 
death  of  your  great  love: 

'We  have  to  regret  the  death  of  the  first  great 
love  of  Anthony  Martin,  a  dear  member  of  the 
Erosophical  Society,  studying  for  the  present  at 
Munich.  We  are  inclined  to  look  sadly  and 
despondently  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  Anthony 
and  his  Aline,  whose  happy  love  rose  brilliantly, 
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like  a  glorious  sunrise  from  the  depths  of  their 
hearts  and  had  then  to  rush  down  to  the  mud  of 
destruction  and  bitter  sophistication,  like  a  shot 
eagle  or  the  mythological  Ikarus  who,  with  his 
artificial  wings,  fixed  to  his  shoulders  with  wax, 
approached  so  near  the  sun  that  the  wax 
melted  and  he  tell  down  to  the  earth  entirely. 
We  might  complain  at  the  idea  that  such  wonder¬ 
ful  attachments  of  the  hearts  must  disappear, 
and  that  these  most  elevated  appearances  of  the 
beauty  and  greatness  of  the  universe  have,  after 
all,  to  withdraw  from  reality  and  the  world, 
where  they  would  have  caused  indescribable 
happiness  forever,  if  they  could  have  persisted. 

‘Anthony  was  only  too  much  and  too  deeply 
fixed  on  his  beloved  sweetheart.  He  was  an 
extremely  blind  lover,  being  too  fond  of  what  he 
liked  and  risking  all  his  happiness  on  one  turn  of 
the  wheel  of  fate,  at  a  time,  when  his  life  was  not 
yet  settled.  He  became  the  victim  of  the  long 
duration  of  necessary  preparation  for  his  medical 
career.  There  is  no  doubt  that  just  in  the 
terrible  and  unnatural  difficulty  which  permits 
boys  on  our  continent  to  attain  a  position  of 
scientific  character  only  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years  or  more,  there  is  a  very  serious  handicap 
and  moral  danger  for  the  European  culture. 
Europe  is  rightly  proud  of  the  patient  and  careful 
scientific  education  of  its  children,  but  creates  in 
the  entire  negligence  of  vital  questions  of  matri¬ 
mony  and  love,  greatest  dangers  for  morality, 
character  and  social  life.  These  risks  are  better 
avoided  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
where  the  practical  side  of  the  life  of  the  young 
man  and  his  early  social  development,  and  the 
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necessity  of  a  stable  economic  basis  are  better 
taken  into  account.  The  American  boy  is 
educated  to  earn  and  keep  himself  very  early, 
also  the  scientific  boy,  and  though  there  can  be 
and  will  be  an  endless  discussion  between  the 
European  and  American  conception  of  education 
having  advantages  and  disadvantages  on  both 
sides,  there  are,  just  from  the  development  of 
Anthony  Martin’s  first  love,  clear  fingerposts 
given  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  American 
system.  It  permits  young  people  of  box  sexes  to 
have  a  harmless  friendship;  it  educates  them  to 
earn  soon  and  avoids  in  this  way  all  the  degener¬ 
ate  stagnations  and  exuberant  passions  of  the 
psychic  life  which  we  witnessed  with  so  much 
compassion  in  poor  Anthony  and  his  poor  Aline. 
His  story  means  a  clear  accusation  of  the 
exaggerated  idealism  of  the  European  school 
methods  and  of  its  silly  narrow-minded  castes. 

'Not  only  in  religion  is  the  unveiled  behold¬ 
ing  of  theistic  notions  blinding  and  hurtful  to 
the  eye — this  is  the  reason  why  the  old  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  pronounce  the  word  God,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  innermost  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  temple — but  in  sexuality  also  there 
is  an  analogous  limit  for  the  worshipping  devo¬ 
tion  which  has  to  stop  at  a  certain  degree  so  that 
its  symbolic  reverence  is  not  allowed  to  become 
exuberant  and  withdraw  the  deepest  life-force 
from  the  enthusiastic  individual.  The  hyper- 
emphasis  of  the  individual  mono-symbolic  fixa¬ 
tion,  blinding  the  judgment  of  the  objective 
truth  in  the  enthusiastic  fire  of  the  heart,  must 
be  considered  as  an  extreme  temperamental 
particularity  of  the  human  psychology  which 
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belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  genial  artist  and 
the  fanatical  and  one-sided  religious  idealist. 
All  these  people  cling  with  the  greatest  fervor 
of  their  heart  to  the  highest  stars  of  their  ideals 
and  symbols,  they  all  are  thrilled  with  the 
sublime  orders  of  beauty  and  thoughtfulness 
and  decide  not  to  leave  again  these  greatest 
experiences  of  their  psychic  life  to  which  they 
feel  bound  by  an  exaggerated  magnetic  spell. 
But  all  these  people  feel,  after  all,  more  than  all 
others  the  laws  of  compensation  and  the  limits 
of  the  human  symbolic  insufficiency;  there  will 
come  for  them  all,  probably,  the  time  when  they 
must  leave  their  divine  paradise,  the  necessity  to 
give  up  their  intense  and  charming  dreams  for 
reality,  and  to  toil  hard  in  humility  for  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

AVe  must  not  forget  that  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
with  their  short  unhappy  story,  touching  the 
hearts  of  every  by-stander  or  reader,  are  an 
allegoric  representation  of  the  fate  of  all  great 
lovers.  Oh,  it  is  dangerous  to  stretch  forth  the 
hand  for  absolute  happiness;  fate  will  strike  you 
swiftly.  And  we  have  the  same  idea  in  the 
ancient  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  who  every 
night  crossed  the  ocean  to  meet  his  sweetheart, 
praying  and  waiting  for  him  on  a  rock,  and 
recognizable  to  the  approaching  swimmer  by  a 
high  flickering  torch.  The  bold  lover  was 
drowned  after  all,  and  his  lifeless  body  floated  to 
the  shore,  causing  her  deepest  despair.  Any 
unnatural  worship  and  despairing  effort  causes, 
after  a  while,  exhaustion,  and  the  dead  body  of 
Leander  floating  on  the  water  means,  therefore. 
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the  extinction  of  functions  and  forces  which  have 
been  abused  in  the  heart  and  body. 

‘How  similar  was  Anthony's  fate  as  he  lost 
the  light  of  the  Miraculous  Madonna  who  had 
shone  upon  their  rendezvous  in  the  starry  winter 
nights  at  Monkswood!  How  many  nights,  how 
many  months,  how  many  years! 

'The  greatest  powers  of  the  sentiments  can¬ 
not  work  always.  If  the  pendulum  of  our 
temperamental  behaviour  swings  too  far  toward 
one  side,  there  is  the  danger  of  it  returning 
earlier  or  later  to  the  other  extreme.  So  even  il 
the  two  great  lovers,  Anthony  and  Aline,  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  their  goal,  we  would  have 
questioned  their  happiness;  would  they  not  have 
been  terribly  hurt  by  their  human  insufficiencies 
and  limitations  after  having  recognized  and 
enjoyed  in  each  other  the  most  divine  things  of 
which  their  hearts  were  capable?  Would  they 
not  perhaps  have  hated  each  other  even,  in  the 
experience  of  the  great  humiliations  of  their  daily 
life  together,  which  would  have  proved  to  them 
that  the  whole  manifestation  of  their  most 
thrilling  love  was  just  the  outburst  of  their 
individual  and  subjective  passion?  They  would 
have  found  that  it  was  a  result  of  the  reflection 
of  the  universal  fecundative  longing  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  without  or  even  in  opposition  to  the 
real  worth  of  the  beloved  one  who  assumed  all 
beautiful  colors  and  tender  shades  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  greatness  and  glory  of  love  itself,  but  only  by 
reflection,  not  by  genuine  inherent  qualities? 
The  early  allegoric  death  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
signifies  the  intellectual  criticism  which  follows 
the  faithful  devotion  and  adoration  of  the  heart, 
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and  the  mourning  heartrending  tears  over  the 
lovers  is  the  pain  and  the  distress  of  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  human  heart  which  was  so  happy  and  good 
in  its  narrow  confinement  of  faithful  confidence, 
and  in  its  accustomed  and  familiar  atmosphere. 
Oh,  it  suffers  now  so  much  at  leaving  the  accus¬ 
tomed  tradition  and  inheritance  and  at  having 
to  go  out  into  the  hard,  frosty  winter  of  exact 
realities,  of  new  experiences  and  other  ideal 
formulae  m  the  greatest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 
that  solemn  burial  service  dedicated  to  dying 
love  itself,  and  we  also  have  it  here  with  candles 
and  sympathetic  tears  and  prayers,  as  Thackeray 
asks  for  and  postulates  once  in  a  pathetic  out¬ 
burst  of  his  sorrowful  heart. 

'Whosoever  is  extreme  in  his  symbolic  exac¬ 
tions  will  surely  lose  them  after  a  while  and  has 
to  re-establish  them  once  more  in  a  succeeding 
extreme  alternative  rhythm,  progressing,  per¬ 
haps,  more  and  more  towards  higher  and  more 
refined  values,  unless  losing  the  rebuilding 
faculty  at  all.  If  we  anticipate  here  that  these 
extreme  types  may  be  predestined  to  be  the 
universal  idealists  in  religion  and  the  polygamists 
in  marriage  and  love,  we  are  supposed  to  do 
everything  to  avoid  these  extreme  tempera¬ 
mental  attitudes  in  psychology  and  to  further  a 
quiet  mediocre  reasonable  conception  of  love 
and  religion. 

“  ‘We  touch  here,  in  the  most  hurried  manner, 
the  deepest  questions  of  education  and  especially 
that  of  artistic  influence  which  is  one  of  the  most 
burning  riddles  of  humanity  in  connection  with 
religion  and  sexuality;  it  has  perhaps  the  most 
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fundamental  influence  on  the  building  up  of  any 
temperamnetal  constitution  which  will  be,  after 
all,  responsible  for  the  moral  success  or  failure  of 
the  individual  and  nation.  The  too  stiff  mono- 
symbolic  fixation  of  the  psychological  mind  is 
hurtful  also  because  of  the  loss  of  the  life-force 
which  is  thrown  like  a  volcano  from  the  smallest 
adoring  attitude  of  the  enthusiastic  love,  and 
because  the  subjective  unchangeability  makes  the 
believing  adorer,  the  helpless  and  uncritical 
victim  of  the  tricks  and  freaks  of  the  objective 
unyielding  circumstances  and  unfriendly  people 
around  him. 

‘The  problem  of  the  so-called  hyper-oxyda- 
bility  or  super-combustibility  of  the  affective 
life  is,  of  course,  in  nearest  connection  with  this 
mono-symbolic  passion.  The  sharper  the  ex¬ 
treme  conception  of  love,  the  greater  the 
reaction.  The  more  extreme  the  sentimental 
attitude  and  the  universal  longing,  the  quicker 
the  exhaustion  or  combustion  of  the  existing 
individual  production  of  life-force.  It  cannot  be 
that  we  presume  to  continuously  hurl  the 
lightnings  of  Zeus  without  being  punished;  the 
fact  of  having  brought  the  ideal  kindling  fire 
from  heaven  to  earth  was  terribly  revenged  on 
Prometheus. 

“  ‘Oh,  it  is  dangerous  to  kneel  too  long  a  time 
at  the  steps  of  divine  altars  and  burn  the 
frankincense  of  sweet  delightful  worship  all  the 
time.  The  gods  become  impatient  and  peevish 
if  we  are  sentimental  and  always  hang  around 
their  altars.  Oh,  they  throw  you  even  out  of 
their  temples  in  the  end,  because  they  hold  you 
in  contempt  and  punish  your  laziness  with 
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anger.  Then  you  could  forget  and  even  hate 
them — shameful  and  most  helpless  state!  The 
modern  time  wisely  is  aware  of  this  danger  and 
therefore  afraid  and  suspicious  even  of  the 
word,  “sentimental/’  and  everything  which  is 
connected  with  it.  Only  there  rises  the  danger 
that  they  go  too  far  to  the  other  extreme.  The 
story  of  Anthony  Martin  is  a  revenge  for  one¬ 
sided  sentimentality  and,  tragic  as  it  may  be,  in 
a  certain  sense,  we  may  say  that  Anthony 
perhaps  was  served  right  because  he  misunder¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  life. 

'So  lenient  historic  religion,  as  well  as  the 
tempered  matrimonial  love  may  turn  out,  under 
this  point  of  view,  to  be  the  moderators,  like  the 
pendulum  in  the  clock,  of  the  rhythm  of  our 
religious  and  sexual  longings,  and  preserve  the 
individual  from  unlimited  universal  prodigality. 
The  danger  of  spending  all  life-energy  at  once  is 
too  great  in  the  unbridled  ideal  love;  living 
corpses  result  so  easily  if  the  game  is  not 
stopped  early  enough  so  that,  though  permitting, 
in  many  cases  and  in  time,  new  life  to  blossom 
from  the  ruins,  it  creates  in  that  way  too  many 
tragedies  with  uncalculable  issue.  The  extreme, 
most  elevated  love  is  surely  most  happy  and 
most  divine,  but  most  dangerous  because  it  • 
surpassed  human  possibility  and  real  persever¬ 
ance  and  causes,  therefore,  what  we  call  nervous 
breakdowns,  love  for  change,  tiredness,  moodi¬ 
ness  or  faithlessness  or  apostasy  in  religion.  So 
the  extreme  lover  is  a  degenerative  species  of 
extreme  idealism  looking  too  boldly  at  the  face 
of  eternal  beauty,  identifying  wrongly  idealism 
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and  symbol,  and  so  is  punished  by  lack  of 
stability. 

‘Even  if  Anthony  was  sacrificed  to  his 
unlucky  circumstances  in  this  direction,  yet  his 
long  fixation  in  his  sentimental  mono-symbolic 
charm  was,  in  spite  of  all,  the  result  of  his 
peculiar  artistic  genial  temperamental  disposi¬ 
tion.  He  was  fond  of  his  extremely  sentimental 
dreams,  he  was  always  longing  for  the  sweetest 
ambrosia  of  his  loving  imagination,  and  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  decisive  and  why 
things  developed  so  in  his  early  love,  whether  or 
not  the  exterior  real  social  or  interior  psychic 
features  played  the  greater  role  in  his  actions, 
we  have  to  acknowledge  that  his  so-called 
timidity,  his  declining  pride,  his  extraordinary 
modesty  and  his  continuous  inclination  to  burn¬ 
ing  blushes  was  founded  on  his  individual 
sentimental  character.  And  we  would  put  the 
question,  though  we  cannot  decide  it  and  nobody 
could,  whether  the  continuous  secrecy  of  his 
long,  loving  relations,  the  permanent  exclusion 
of  his  great  love  almost  entirely  from  the  social 
categories  of  time,  space  and  causality,  being 
chiefly  a  universal  happy  imagination  and 
divinely  powerful  admiration,  was  indeed  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  exterior  circumstances. 
Did  it  not  emanate  rather  from  his  personal 
intimate  taste  which  unknowingly  understood 
how  to  arrange  everything  so  as  to  establish  the 
desirable  mystic  atmosphere  for  his  pleasure 
thirst? 

‘If  there  can  be  any  great  responsibility  in 
life,  Aline’s  mother  must  have  had  it.  For  love 
cannot  be  indeed  a  shrewd  bargain  of  a  little 
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more  or  less  material  fortune,  though  within  a 
certain  limit  these  considerations  are  all  right. 
But  in  our  case,  there  was  no  reason  to  be  anxious 
about  this  point,  since  Anthony  was  not  really 
poor,  was  very  talented,  had  a  good  character 
and  was  full  of  good  will,  energy  and  promising 
views.  If  afterwards  the  two  lovers  do  not  fail 
at  all,  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  this  cruel  and 
shortsighted  woman  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  mighty  call  of  the  universal  fate  meeting  her 
daughter  in  the  holy  love  of  Antho^^. 

‘Anthony  in  his  turn  was  a  real  example  of 
the  unbelievable  gullibility  of  blind  love.  He 
liked  so  much  to  believe  what  he  liked,  that  his 
heart  pushed  away  all  the  time  with  an  offended 
gesture,  his  critical  intellect  in  order  to  indulge 
undisturbably,  and  without  care  about  the 
objective  circumstances,  in  his  divine  sublime 
feelings  of  love  and  adoration.  His  great  gulli¬ 
bility  deserves  the  reproach  of  lack  of  self- 
control,  since  his  intellectual  faculties  were 
ready  and  able  and  looked  always  again  some¬ 
times  to  the  real  circumstances  as  they  were. 
But  he  would  not  accept  the  truth  because  he 
was  afraid  of  his  own  heart. 

"  ‘Anthony’s  behaviour  was  not  in  harmony  at 
all  with  the  word  of  Pascal:  “En  cas  de  doute  il 
faut  s’abstenir”  (In  case  of  doubt,  abstain). 
Yet  we  may  say,  in  another  sense,  he  acted  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  universal  idealism 
flowing  through  his  heart;  he  was  a  splendid 
impersonation  of  the  psychology  of  the  idealistic 
religion.  Only  if  we  agree  readily  to  attribute  to 
him  the  harmlessness  of  a  dove,  we,  however, 
do  not  find  in  him  the  subtlety  of  a  serpent.  He 
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was  much  too  proud  in  his  noble  sentiments  to 
resort  to  compromising  means.  But  we  have 
other  greatest  examples  in  religion  where  the 
hero  was  permitted  to  be  caught  and  even 
crucified  because  of  his  noble  harmlessness, 
because  his  heroic  taste  gave  him  other  advice 
than  the  subtlety  of  a  serpent. 

'Are  gullibility  and  optimistic  surrender  of 
our  personal  functions  and  claims  to  the  will  and 
service  of  somebody  else,  so  near  noble  senti¬ 
ments?  Are  ruling  intellect  and  practical  suc¬ 
cess  of  life  so  close  to  lack  of  nobility,  and  is 
virtue  and  heroism  so  near  failure  and  lack  of 
criticism  of  the  objective  world? 

“  'Anthony  was  a  quite  unusual  hero  of  loving 
faithfulness.  He  had  not  only  the  courage  to 
wait  until  he  was  cheated  and  preferred  not  to 
cheat  himself,  but  he  extended  the  period  of  his 
faithfulness  over  an  exceedingly  long  time.  In 
this  respect  we  dare  say  he  was  greater  than 
Goethe,  Beethoven  and  Shakespeare.  His  wave 
of  the  first  love  was  not  lower  but  infinitely 
more  steady.  We  will  give  to  him  this  credit  in 
truth  and  veneration  at  the  grave  of  his  first 
great  love.  In  the  name  of  the  Erosophical 
Society,  I  suspend  the  laurel  wreath  of  great 
honor  for  faithful  love,  on  our  symbolic  heart, 
in  order  to  worship  Anthony’s  quite  outstanding 
faithfulness  in  love.  If  according  to  Molnar’s 
play,  there  are  people  with  none  and  others  with 
two  hearts,  Anthony  surely  belongs  to  the  latter 
group.  His  glowing  heart  prevented  him  from 
having  everything,  but  it  gave  him  the  best. 
The  happy  fragrance  of  his  past  love  welled  up 
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from  the  depths  of  his  own  beautiful  soul  as 
the  gratitude  tor  his  noble  deed. 

‘  'He  had  the  most  complete  stubbornness  of 
his  great  personal  fate  and  will.  He  had  fired  a 
shot  from  the  root  of  his  life-force  on  that 
memorable  day  of  the  carnival,  which  carried 
him  far,  unflinchingly  and  straightforward  in  his 
mind,  through  years  and  years,  over  all  hesita¬ 
tions,  doubts  and  dangerous  abysses  of  material 
complications  and  social  difficulties,  in  an  un¬ 
broken  archline,  aimed  so  high  that,  even  if  it 
stooped  after  a  while,  impossibly  may  be  a 
missing  shot  in  every  sense.  What  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  range,  what  a  stupendous  energy,  what  an 
admirable  consequence!  It  impresses  us  like  a 
majestic  rainbow  to  which  we  have  to  pay  our 
admiration  in  whatever  direction  it  may  have 
gone.  We  had  the  privilege  to  follow  the  destiny 
of  our  hero,  and  we  will  be  witnesses,  if  not  of  his 
coronation,  yet  of  his  glorious  failure.  Though 
we  are  afraid  that  Anthony  is  on  the  verge  to 
lose  the  greatest  fortune  of  his  life-force,  and 
though  he  probably  shot  the  greatest  cannon  of 
his  earthly  life,  we  will  hope  that  he  will  gain 
once  more  the  self-confidence  of  his  deepest 
nature.  May  new  love  and  strength  kindle  again 
from  the  ashes  of  his  disappointment,  may  his 
glowing  heart  burst  out  again  in  love  through 
the  mourning  crepe  of  his  loss,  promising  as  the 
gold  of  the  heart  on  our  altar,  shining  through 
its  veil.  We  sincerely  wish  that  he  will  have  a 
glorious  resurrection  and  more  courage  and 
more  decisiveness/ 

"Dear  Mr.  Martin:  I  often  meditated  about 
your  peculiar  character.  You  are  extraordinarily 
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idealistic  in  your  disposition,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  prove  in  detail,  it  is  sure 
for  the  observer  of  the  features  of  your  mind  to 
state  that  a  certain  pampering  influence  has 
helped  your  strong  self-centred  nature  and 
idealistic  character  to  be  developed. 

“Don’t  be  too  much  hurt  by  this  fact,  because 
I  don’t  tell  it  in  a  condemning  sense  only;  there 
are  always  two  sides  in  anything.  I  dare  say 
even  that  probably  all  great  men  have  been 
pampered  in  their  youth  by  a  kind  mother-heart. 
For  without  great  sell-love  and  self-confidence, 
without  being  dearly  in  love  with  oneself, 
nothing  great  can  be  done  in  life.  But  also  the 
crushed  people  belong  to  this  class. 

“Your  disposition  ought  more  to  move  out  in 
a  digressing  way  of  real  communication  and  less 
in  the  concentrative  direction  of  gathering 
spiritual  introspection.  You  emphasize  that 
you  had  indeed  always,  in  your  past  life,  good 
intentions  and  were  careful  in  vour  actions, 
above  all,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  others;  but 
may  it  be,  we  read  often  more  from  the  method 
than  from  the  fact.  It  is  not  yours  to  emphasize 
too  much  this  side  of  universal  justice.  Ready 
sacrifice  of  all  our  good  credits  is  the  only  great 
virtue  worth  while  in  our  life,  and  in  the  degree 
as  we  have  less  this  readiness,  we  are  inferior  in 
the  moral  and  universal  religious  sense. 

“Life  is  full  of  paradoxes,  as  you  know.  Too 
strong  individual  emphasis  is  always  bad.  So 
much  so  that  it  is  perhaps  as  bad  to  condemn  or 
strike  any  one  with  the  label  of  criminal  and 
sinner,  as  to  apotheose  and  exempt  him  from 
any  guilt. 
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"There  is  perhaps  nothing  so  important  as  the 
idea  ot  our  collective  responsibilities  and  rights 
in  life.  Extolling  one  to  heaven  is  as  wrong  as 
condemning  the  other  to  hell.  We  all  have  to 
bear  each  other’s  burden  of  deficiency,  as  we  have 
to  share  one  another’s  rights.  In  the  essential 
things,  we  all  are  one,  as  a  race — and  in  the 
larger  sense,  even  over  the  limits  throughout  the 
whole  universe — as  it  is  related  in  the  story  of 
the  original  sin  with  its  collective  responsibility. 

"In  this  sense  I  object  to  your  self-centred 
conception  of  the  world  because  it  is  wrong  in 
the  objective  sense,  even  if  you  may  be  more 
sincere  in  the  subjective  intention  than  most 
others,  which  you  cannot  prove,  however,  either. 
You  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reward  of  the 
mediocrity  of  the  deficient  humanity,  just  as 
the  ‘criminal’  has  his  hope  and  salvation  in  the 
virtuous  efforts  of  the  historic  brotherhood  ot 
humanity.  Nothing  good  whatever  anybody  did 
is  lost,  we  share  it  all.  But  we  cannot  keep 
either  for  ourselves  what  we  did;  we  have  to  give 
it  to  the  whole  human  community. 

"And  to  be  true,  we  know  that  we  all  need  our 
good  deeds  for  compensation  of  faults  com¬ 
mitted  in  other  moments  and  matters.  May  it 
be  that  rewards  and  punishments  are  not  exactly 
congruant  in  the  detail,  but  even  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life,  the  whole  amount  of  reward  and 
punishment  might  not  be  as  contradictory  and 
unco-ordinated  as  we  commonly  are  inclined  to 
assume,  in  our  pessimistic  conceptions.  Modesty 
is,  therefore,  in  no  case  hypocrisy.  Even  if  we 
have  gone  far  in  developing  in  one  good  thing, 
we  may  rightly  give  up  the  reward  for  it,  as  a 
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compensation  for  our  shortcomings  on  the  other 
side.  Don’t  feel  too  great,  because  you  under¬ 
went  a  great  wrong,  dear  Mr.  Martin.  There  is 
no  doubt,  and  though  I  personally  am  very 
remote  from  the  will  to  hurt  you,  I  may  assume, 
that  you,  as  anybody  else,  did  many  wrongs 
in  your  life  without  even  having  thought  of 
them.  Such  is  our  life.  Many  ot  your  commit¬ 
ted  faults  you  have,  perhaps,  already  discovered, 
others  you  will  discover  them  in  your  later 
life,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  never. 

“Let  me  draw  to  my  conclusion,  dear  Mr. 
Martin.  I  admired  your  great  love  and  think 
it  will  throw  its  happy  afterglow  over  your 
whole  life,  in  spite  of  all,  but  I  emphasize  once 
more:  Add  courage  to  love.  I  saw  yesterday 
a  man  standing  and  performing  on  the  top  of 
a  high  mast,  freely  balancing — the  boldest 
acrobatic  masterpiece,  with  perfectly  liberty 
and  security.  In  the  same  evening,  just  during 
those  startling  performances,  the  first  com¬ 
petitor  of  a  twenty-one  mile  swimming  race  was 
announced  as  having  returned.  Though  speak¬ 
ing  generally  rather  against  the  extreme  sport¬ 
ing  races,  I  could  not  help  being  seized,  seriously 
and  deeply,  at  the  signal  of  this  return.  A 
distinctly  religious  and  universal  broad  feeling 
was  quivering  through  the  whole  crowd,  so 
much  were  we  all  unwillingly  impressed  by  the 
new  highest  score  and  the  most  serious  effort 
to  do  something  really  great.  A  breeze  of  uni¬ 
versal  freedom  rushed  through  the  waiting 
masses.  A  bold  effort  is  flickering  like  a  great 
sacrificial  torch  of  good  will  for  reconciling  the 
gods  on  the  altar  of  the  human  race  who  feel 
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more  relieved  and  less  indebted  to  the  divinity 
in  such  moments.  Life  seems  to  compel  us  to 
great  decisions  and  extreme  efforts,  push  us 
always  on  so  far  in  our  development  of  life  that 
we  have  to  do  always  more  courageous  and 
heroic  actions.  The  courage  seems  to  be,  in 
its  desperate  effort,  the  deepest  root  of  our 
moral  duty.  It  makes  the  impression  to  be  the 
fundamental  universal  law  on  which  all  great 
progress  is  based  and  through  which  all  inter- 
spheric  movements  of  smallest  and  greatest 
universal  things  are  done.  Only  by  the  most 
courageous  self-sacrificing  and  desperate  effort 
we  find  the  necessary  way  to  the  inevitable 
enlargement  of  our  historic  organization,  where 
we  are  so  much  inclined  to  cling,  but  from  where 
chosen  outstanding  heroes  have  to  carry  us 
away  toward  higher  aspirations  and  claims,  in 
raising  the  score  of  our  human  possibilities,  as 
we  have  it  in  great  philosophers,  scientists, 
artists  and  sporting  racers. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"Dr.  Lemieux. 

"P.S.— When  you  return  to  Switzerland,  we 
hope  to  see  you  again  in  our  circle,  where  you 
will  be  most  welcome.” 
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IT  is  long  ago.  The  dust  of  oblivion  creeps 
slowly  over  these  old  events.  Only  these 
same  things  are  repeated  every  day  in 
humanity.  Whosoever  did  not  go  through  any 
similar  experiences,  does  not  live  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  marks  and  tasks  of  humanity.  If  he  missed 
the  tragedy  of  his  life  before,  he  will  perhaps 
have  it  later — some  day.  Many  flee  from  one 
crucifixation  to  the  other  in  quick  succession. 
So  much  so  that  no  sooner  their  mouths  smile 
victoriously  to  have  escaped  the  fangs  of  Charyb- 
dis,  then  they  find  themselves  with  their  feet 
already  in  the  clutches  of  the  voracious  Scylla. 
There  must  be  in  this  the  question  of  a  vital 
psychological  principle  underlying  our  creative 
existence,  cutting  away  or  revenging  all  ex¬ 
tremes  of  our  real-idealistic  composition,  or 
achieving  and  completing,  according  to  differ¬ 
ent  personal  temperaments. 

This  exposition  may  forewarn  other  young 
people  to  moderate  their  infatuated  self-decep¬ 
tions  and  not  to  indulge  too  lavishly  in  their 
self-centred  sentiments  which  may  hurt  too 
much,  if  they  are  demonstrated  as  subjective 
and  irreconciliable  with  objective  practical 
values. 

The  memory  of  the  remarkable  first  love  of 
Anthony  Martin,  with  the  shaking  power  and 
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penetration  of  a  big  “Berthe,”  undivertible 
by  all  reasonable  hindrances  and  thundering 
and  sweeping  through  so  many  years  of  his 
life,  still  echoes  through  our  admiring  heart. 
So  much  so  that  it  built  up  the  plot  of  our 
story.  The  holy  torch  of  this  pure  universal 
love,  fixed  definitely  on  Aline  and  kindling 
through  the  spaces  and  pages  of  this  tale  like  a 
glowing  fire,  may  fill  us  with  all  happiness  and 
admiration,  as  Anthony  himself  enjoyed  it 
twenty  years  ago.  What  really  was  great  one 
day,  will  never  be  old  and  can  never  be  out  of 
fashion. 


THE  END. 
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